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MEXICO MOVES 

QUICKLY TO END 
UPRISING PLOTS 
Government Seeks Arrest 


of All Connected With 
the Alleged Conspiracy 


CLOSE WATCH IS KEPT 
ON AMERICAN BORDER 


Executive Board of Revolu- 


_ tionary Movement Said .to | 


“Have Women in Membership 


MEXICO CITY, Aug. 18 (P)—The 
Mexicah Government still is hard at 
work in trying to run down and take 
into custody all such persons as it 
believes were connected with the 
‘alleged. plan for a revolt last Sun- 
day, also it is keeping a careful eye 
upon the American border for pos- 
sible revolutionary incursions into 
the northern states of the Republic. 
Meantime the religious controversy 


continues deadlocked. 
There is considerable speculation 


as to whether Mexico will request; 


the United States to extradite Adolfo 
de la Huerta, former Provisional 
President, who is believed to be in 
California, Gen. Enrique Estrada, 
who is under arrest at San Diego, 
and other revolutionists across the 
pordgr. Thus far, however, the Gov- 
ernment has not made known its 
policy. It is reported that Gen. Lopez 
de Lara, former Governor of Ta- 
maulipas. and follower of de la 
. Huerta, and who recently had been 
living in San Antonio, Tex., crossed 
the frontier into Tamaulipas and 
was captured and executed by fed- 
eral troops. The War Department 
asserts that it has no re to 
| this effect. 
Guarding.the Frontier 

There have been numerous rumors 
in the capital that revolutionists 
have come, into Mexico, or intend to 
do’ so, from Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. The war department says 
it has failed to verify these rumors. 
Nevertheless _ Secretary of War 
Amaro, who was on a military in- 
spection trip in Durango, has gone 
hurriedly to Chihuahua City for the 


purpose of . personally directing 


troops, distributions and military 
preparations against possible revolu- 
tionary attempts at the frontier. 
‘The: Foreign Office says it has re- 
ceived’ information that “religious 
elements” in California contributed 
‘toward General Estrada’s projected 
revolution. It asserts that special 
agents reported to the Government 
some time.ago that funds were bein 
‘collected in California to aid Estrada, 
who with all of his outfit and his 
war stores was captured by Ameri- 
cans near San Diego ani landed in 
jail ee 


According to assertions made by 
the secret police, Roman Catholic 
women, whose tightening of their 
_ purse strings is proving a big fac- 
tor in the economic boycott called 
by the League for Defense: of Re- 
ligious Liberty in protest against 
the Government’s religi “se regula- 
tions, are taking an active part in 
aneeee plot for. uprisings. 

. Peliee Attended Meetings ‘ 

: Joes Mascorro, chief of the secret 
police, asserts the plot was definitely 
connected with General Estrada’s 
plan, the two together being intended 
to throw Mexico into revolution. 

Mascorro said his secret police, 
posing as Roman Catholics favoring 
the reyolution, for some time had 
_ been attending meetings of plotters 
in their residences. The execytive 
board ofthe revolutionary move- 
ment, he declared, consisted of 
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College Thrift Call 
Voiced to Parents 


By the Associated Press 
Philadelphia, Aug. 18 

AVERFORD COLLEGE un: 

-dergraduates are counseled to’ 
live modestly and parents are to 
be advised that $15 or $20 a month 
should prove ample for. ‘pocket 
money. 

This is suggested in a letter to 
be sent to the parents of all mem- 
bers of this fall’s freshman class 
regarding a $50 increase in th: 
tuition fee, voted by -the board 
of managers. The letter also points 
out that students resident at the 
college are not permitted to keep 
automobiles and urges _ that 
parents co-operate in encouraging 
the students to attend church 
services. . 


IDEALS IN TRADE 


British Envoy Speaks at 
Virginia Dare Anniversary 


| Versailles . 
|}makers were..convinced that they 


DECLARED PATH: 
‘TO WORLD PEACE 


- at Roanoke Island 


ROANOKE ISLAND, N. C., Aug. 18 | 
(P)—Belief that the United States is ' 
leading the world into a new era 

i 


mately will bring a “great spiritual’ 
rebirth,” and thereby universal 
peace, was expressed by Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador to this 
country, speaking at the anniversary 
of. the baptism of Virginia Dare, 
first white child born in the Ameri- 


can colony. 

The material development of this 
country was set aside by Sir Esme as 
‘a secondary matter.’’\ 

“What I specially rejoice in here,” 
he. said, ‘“‘is rather the belief that this 
country dis leading the world into a 
new era, into a better way of life 
that, provided we can keep the ideal 
before our eyes as well as the merely 
practical, will, and indeed ultimately 
must, make for a great spiritual re- 
birth and help us to that universal 
peace both at home-and abroad for 
which all men in all countries are 
truly longing today.” | 
, Policy in Industry 

America’s. great contribution to 
world progress is its human policy 
in industry, in the’ opinion of Sir 


| Esme. 


“Numbers of your leaders in ‘public 
life and in industry seem to have 
realized before those in other. coun- 
tries that the health and happiness 
of the men and women who ‘work, in 
your factories, in your mines, in your 


®i great stores are as necessary to the 


well-being and to the successful 
prosecution. of a business as any 
other part of it. You have learnt the 
gospel of high wages, as it has been 
called, and you have applied it and 
showed the world that it works. 

“The new message that I think 
America of today is giving the world 
is that the lives of men are more 
than mere goods and that peace and 
contentment are more than mere 
wealth. Of this latter there is such 
abundance in this country in. many 
quarters that it has become for many 
of its posse$sors a cheap and sec- 
ondary possession. 

“Therefore, I look sarward to see 
ling America spread the gospel of this 
New Learning in political economy 
over the world and so usher in an 
era of well-being, peace, and content 
such as neither the extreme doc- 
trines of the Manchester School on 
the one side nor those of Karl Marx 
on the other could ances bring ; 
about.” . 

Defends Ceeil Rhodes 


Earlier in his address Sir Esme 
had said, that Walter Raleigh was 


builders, as Cecil Rhodes was prob- 
ably the last.” Hetook issue with the 
opinions set forth by a bishop, whom 
he did not name, in an article pub- 
lished recently in the Church School 
Journal, wherein the bishop stated 
that “in some ways the life of Cecil 


i treme 


Rhodes is one of the most sordid 


B 
‘human biographies on record.” 


Explaining that he did not uphold 
: everything that was done by the first 
‘empire builders of any race, Sir 
Esme nevertheless maintained. that 
the establishment of civilized life as 
a substitute for uncivilized life was 
justified. He said he believed Cecil 
Rhodes’ ideal of a dominant British 
race was “a wholly mistaken one, 
for it could, if carried to its. ex- 
limits, but bring discord 
rather than peace, since it was based 
not on good will among men but 


1; rather on that, in my opinion, most 
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fallacious of all modern pré@mises in. 
politics, the general ar of the 
| Nordic races.” . 


; REPUBLICANS OPEN 


/ PARTY HEADQUARTERS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK—Campaign headquar- 
ters for the Republican congres- 
sional and senatorial committees for 
the territory on the Atlantic sea- 
board east of the Ohio River have 


— opened at the McAlpin Hotel 


nee in charge of John Q. Tilson, 
United States. Representative from 


Connecticut. Speakers’ for both 
committees for this territory will 
have their engagements made ‘here} 
and information about the activities 
of the Republican Party in Congress 


9 | will be furnished. 


Mr. Tilson issued an optimistic 
statement upon opening. the head- 
quarters, and after brief conferences 


Va 


| left here for Maine to aid the cam- 


paign there. - 


TAX LEVY OVERRULED 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 18 (4)—The 


5 
Board of Tax Appeals has overruled 


an Internal Revenue Bureau assess- 
ment of $257,000 income tax against 
the Manville Jenckes Company. of 


4 Pawtucket, R. L., it was announced. 


® 
& 
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and a bttter way of life that ulti-' 


“the first of our great empire’ 


FRAN CE OPPOSES 


BELGIUM CEDING 


TOWNS TO REICH 


Perturbation Is Caused in 
Diplomatic Circles by Al- 
iy Intended Sale, 


By. SISLEY HUDDLESTON ~ 
*+ By Special Cable 
'~ PARTS, Aug. 18—Eupen and Mal- 
medy, two little districts on the Ger- 
man frontier, were, after serious dis- 
Lcussion, ceded to Belgium in the 
. Treaty. The peace- 


properly belonged to Belgium. Now 
much’ perturbation is caused in 
diplomatic circles, especially in Paris, 
by reports that Belgium is arranging 


to-surrender Eupen and Malmedy to 
Germany in consideration of what 


amounts to payment. 

Various denials have been issued, 
!but it is impossible to entertain a 
doubt that the transaction is con- 
templated and that France is obliged 
vigorously to protest to Belgium 
asainst the proposed transference. If 
territory can be bought and sold in 
: this manner, it is impossible to main- 
‘tain | (ge peace generally was 
' founc ed on justice. Moreover, one 
‘violation of the Versailles Treaty may 
lead to another. 

The Locarno pact affirmed the 
maintenance of the status quod, ‘and 


once the territorial arrangements of | 


Elirope are called into question, 
serious consequences may follow. 
France takes. a grave view of the 
situation. Germany, it is held, is tak- 
ing advantage of Bel 
difficulties and driving a wedge into 
the Versailles Treaty. 

The dementis published are en- 
feebled by the general attitude of 
the Belgian press, which expatiates 
om. the benefit: of the German prop- 
osition. Belgium apparently is in- 
clined to think that annexation by 
Germany of Eupen and Malmedy will 
be amply compensated by the repur- 
chase of notes which the Germans 
emitted during the, occupation of 
Belgium in payment of goods which 
were frequisitioned. Various sums 
are mentioned corresponding to. dif- 
ferent German offers and the form 
of the transaction varies., But in 
substance if Eupen and Malmedy 
change hands it will be a virtual 
gale: * 

Though... the German newspapers 
take the conclusion of the agteemient 
for granted, it is here hoped that 


Belgium will: still hesitate and finally.) 


refus¢.:In.any case, no opportunity 


| will be Jost.by France, to insist on 


possible deplorable consequenaes of 
such’ a precedent. -If.Germany. re- 
covers Eupen and- Malmety, qtswill 
be encouraged to renéw its demands 
respecting Alsace and Lorraine, the|a 
Saar, Uper Silesia, the Dantzig Cor- 
ridor, and the’ whale foundations of 
the eit wi ill be undermined.’ 
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Crosses Continent to Be at Home 


GREETINGS AT REUNION 


Albert F. Fairbanks, Who Traveled From His Home in San Diego, 
-Present at the Family Reunion in Dedham Today, and Henry, |. 
Dedham, President«of we) Fairbanks peer | In America, 


inc. 


Fi airbanks Kir in | Hold Bounini 


at Famous Dedham Homestead 


What Is Said to Be. Oldest Frame Dwelling. in the 
Country Resounds With Tread of Visitors, One 
of Whom .Crosses Gontinent 


¢ 


“ 


The Fairbanks House in Dedham, 
said tq.be the oldest frame dwelling 
standing in America, was the center 
of a reunion today of members of the 
family of Fairbanks from near and 
distant parts of the United States. 
Members of the Fairbanks Family in 
America,. Inc., were greeted at the 
homestead of Henry Irving Fair- 
banks, president df the society, who 
represents the ninth generation of 
the family to occupy the home. 

The program in which Fletcher §. 
| Ayde of ‘Makien was to be the prin-| 
cipal speaker, wes arranged for the 
afternoon, foHoWing a business 

meeting just before noon, and thé 
atendance at the reunion during ‘the 
afternon was expected to amount to 

out. 300. persons, 
e guest who came from the 
greatest distance for the reunion 
was Albert Francis Fairbanks of 


SUN’ S LIGHT AND 


AIR’S NITROGEN. 


TO MEET NATIONS’ FOOD N EEDS 


Chemists at Institute of Politics Say Malthusian Doctrine 


Is Expression 


of Pessimism 


By a Staff Correspondent 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 18 
—The riddle of. the. world’s future 
food ‘suppfy may be solved.in the 
chemist’s test tube. /Synthetic 
nutrients from cheap’ raw materials 
can*be compounded ,without the in- 
tervention of ordinary plant - life. 
-This' was the retort that food experts 
at the Institute of Politics today 
threw back at those speakers at the 
British association for the advance- 
ment of science at Oxford University, 
who recently predicted a world food 
shortage, 

“In the form of yeast a city block 
and 30 men can produce as great a 
food value in calories as 75,000 acres 
worked by 10,000 men can produce 
by ordinary farming methods,” de- 
clared Dr. H. E. Barnard, president 
of the Institute of Baking. The cycle 
of the yéast plant is a matter of min- 
utes, rather than weeks, he explained, 
and yeast in combination with low 
grade sugars and other inexpensive 
nutrients will form a food that can 
be fed to animals, which in turn may 
be consumed by men. 

. ‘To the chemist,” he declared, “the 

Malithusian doctrine is but the sad 

refiection of a pessimistic world!” 
China Forms Contrast 

While other authorities discussed 
the possibility of “synthesized 
foods” and told how the Germans in 
the World War had grown yeast 
plants artificially in a few hours on 
a diet of synthetic nitrates made 
from ammonia taken from the at- 
mosphere,’ and later fed this yeast 
to animals, other speakers con- 
trasted the. present food surplus in 
the United States with conditions in 


overcrowdéd China, where between) 


350,000,000. and 450,000,000 people 
struggle for subsistence jin food 
standards so low that “a family can 
live according to local measurements 
on about $50 a year.” 

Other , speakers described the re- 
cent ‘Wotld War as a fight for food. 
or “bread and butter war,” declared 
that meat eating is an expensive lux- 
ury ,which America cannot muck 
‘longer indulge in, and finally: deliv- 


ered vigorous attacks on present-day 


American: bread, which they asserted 
‘has«most of its nutritive value ¢x- 
‘tracted: through bleaching, and over- 
refining.: long before it reaches the 
dinner table. © 

The discussions arose in the round 
table under Dr. Harrison E. Howe, 
editor of Industrial and Engineering 

er iia A end continued during the 


general open conference before the, 
entire institute membership, on the 
subject of of “the present and. the 
future of the food supply.” ~ 

“It is not too soon in the devel- 


try,” declared Dr. Barnard, “to pre 


: + 
| DR. UMBERTO POMILJQ. 
Forecasts Day of Industrial Photo- 
Chemistry at Institute of. Politics. © 


dict that if the need ever comes, the 
chemist will find a way to convert the 
light of the sun and the nitrogen -of 
the air into food for the human 
family. 

“Already processés have been dg 
veloped for the production of hum4in 
food through the growth of the yeast 
plant which makes it possible to 
produce food at a very low cost and 
in enormous quantities in a- very 


for its food supply upon the product 
of seasonal crops, and the develop- 
ment of mature gnimals.” 

Dr. Barnard’s prediction was a.re- 
phrasing of that made at’ the Insti- 
tute by Dr. Umberto, Pomilio, 
engineer of Naples; who- forecast the 
day of industrial photo-chemistry, 
when sootless and smokeless colonies 
would spring up on arid soil with 
“forests of glass tubes, and green- 
houses of all dimensions,”..where 


(Continued on Page, rs Column i) 
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opment of the synthetic food indus-, 


. 


short time. The world has depended 


men would undertake: in their “trans- 


San Diego, Calif., a native of Sha- 
ron, Norfolk County; Mass., who 
served in the Civil War, and who 
since settling in California 40 years 
ago has made 10 journeys across 
the continent, always. visiting the 
Jonathan’ Fairbanks house when he 
+ was in New England. 

The house which is the lodestone 
drawing back the members of the 
Fairbanks family at these annual 


its 290 years make it a monument 
in wood to the craftsmanship of Sia 
[ioiners who @ut and ‘atte the ‘Mn 

sive oak beams .and_..the. workman 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column’ $) 


$3,000,000° GIVEN 
FOR A MUSEUM 


Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
Offers. Fund for Indus- 
‘trial Exhibit . 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 18—A museum six 
acres, in extent to contain exhibits 
showing the historical development 
of the world’s industries is promised 
| Chicago by a gift of $3,000.000 offered 
the ‘city by Julius Rosenwald, phil- 
anthropist. The sum.is to be applied 
to the reconstruction of the Fine 
Arts Building in Jackson’Park. ~~ 

Plans for the new museum are ex- 
pected to take form rapidly, as South 


Park commissioners, charged with 
the restoration of the Fine Arts 
Building, have indicated their inten- 
tion of accepting Mr. Rosenwald’s 
gift. The basement of the building is 
to be devoted to the new museum, it 


Aorney for Mr. Rosenwald. 


“Mr. Rosenwald’s plan is to. 
show the industries of the whole 


torically. Of course, it will be a 
difficult task to select the essential 
out of all- this mass of human ac- 
tivity. A staff of experts will be 
asked to make the selection.” 
Exactly. how the Rosenwald gift is 
to be used has not been specified, Mr. 
Wormser said. It may be applied to 
building’“as' well as to equipment. 
Industrial and financial leaders of 
Chicago have given promise of sup- 


‘|}port, the attorney said. The com-} 
-| mercial 


club is spumnonene the 


project. 


Rare Bird Caimered 


by Chicago Museum 


- Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO—Captured: alive amid 
the bricks and stones of a Chicago 
residential district, a tiny; elusive 
bird known as Stoddard’s black. rail 
has been brought to the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. This specimen 


is the ‘sfond’ of this rare sub-species 
eyer to reach a museum. 


Hyde Lake, Ill., by Herbert L;:Stod- 
dard of the Field Museum of .Natural 
History, for whom the sub-specie was 
named. No other mounted specimens 
of Stoddard’s black rail are known to 
exist. 

The reeently .acquired specimen 
was found by a boy who picked up 
the bird after \t had dashed itself 
against a high apartment building 
window. He brought it to the late 
Frank M. Woodruff, curator of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, ask- 
ing him to identify it. Mr. Woodruff. 
recognized it as one of a. species 


which he had been seeking in wood- 
- Jjand swamps for some 35 years. - 


Rie 


1Commodore , 


rah to Be. 
airbanks of 


meetings is one of the most inter- 
esting places in Massachusetts, for}. 


was stated by Leo F.: Wormger, at- , 


“There can’t be too much space,” | 
{he said. 


world as they have developed his- | 


AMERICA URGES 


ACTUAL CUTTING 
OF ARMAMENTS 


Says Federal Government 
“Wants Results” 


*“PLATTSBURG, N. Y., Aug. 18 (4) 
— The Washington Governmert 
“wants results” in the shape of pro- 
gressive international agreements to 
limit and ultimately reduce arma- 
ments, particularly naval armaments, 


Secretary Kellogg said here today in 
an address chiefly devoted to a re- 
view of American policy in connec- 
tion with the Geneva preliminary 
arms limitation conference. 

He denied categorically that the 


plates. withdrawal from ¢he Geneva 
discussion. On the contrary, he said, 
the Government was working and 
would continue to work for the suc- 
cess of that effort to clear the road 
for actual steps to cut down military 
burdens. 

The occasion of the address was 
the unveiling of a monument here tp 
Thomas Macdonough, 
‘who led American naval forces on 
the Great Lakes to victory in the war 
of 1812. That battle, Mr. Kel- 
legge said, “initiated the friendship 
between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race which has en- 
dured over a hundred years.” — 

“It is inconceivable,” he _ said, 
“that anything can bring these na- 
‘tions again into the conflict of war.” 


‘Just: Visited President 


Mr. Kellogg’s review of American 
policy at Geneva was presented after 
a stay of several days at the summer 
White House at Paul Smiths, in con- 
ference with President Coolidge on 
foreign relations. He declared the 
time to be opportune to summarize 
what the American delegation at Ge- 
He tee been trying to accomplish. 
He an this summary by saying 
that the United States had “no selfish 
interests to serve” at Geneva. 

e have advocated the desirabil- 
ity of starting with regional agree- 
ments. which would strike at the root 
of the problem by removing from a 
nation the fear of aggression from 
its immediate neighbors,” he said in 
discussing the American view on land 
armaments. “By progressing from 
modest beginnings we are more likely 
to-go forward than if‘all nations wait 
until ,some universally applicable 
scheme (of arms reduction) is formu- 
lated.: | 

“It seems: almost an impossible 
task to draw up any plan which 
would be acceptable to all nations. 
Nor is this essential to progress. 

“It is difficult to see the relation of 
the land. armaments of the Far East 
to those of’ western Europe or of 
such. armaments in Europe to those 
jot North and South America. Thus 


~}it seems an unnecessary aS well as 


a: futiie task to attempt to devise an 
all-embracing formula for the reduc-. 
tion of the armies of the world.... 
If we must delay all action until con- 
ditions are everywhere ideal we 
would have to abandon hope of any 
arms limitation for some time to 
come.” 
Army Not a Deterrent 


The American Army is so small, 
Mr. Kellogg. said, that it never had 
been a deterrent to other powers on. 
either side of the world who desired 
to reduce or limit their own forces. 
Because of this, he added, American 
interest was less immediate at Ge- 
neva in the land armaments question, 
although its participation in limita- 
tion of naval armaments was more 
direct. 

“Here (in naval armaments) it is 
obvious that regional agreements 
cannot be so effectively employed,” 
he continued. “It is rather the task 
of the principal naval powers of the 
world to take the lead in the en- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5) | 


Night Flying Beacons 
Object of Air Survey 


By the Associated Press 


Mr. Kellogg at Plattsburg’ 


Washington, Aug. 18 

NOTHER step in the develop- 

ment of civil aeronautics has 
been taken by William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in charge of aviation, 
who ordered a‘ survey of five air 
routes now in operation with a 
view to providing beacon lights 
for night flying. The routes to be 
surveyed cover all parts of the 
country. 

The new assistant secretary feels 
that, with the complete lighting of 
| an airway, night service should be 
inaugurated to provide the real test 
of profitable operations. Carrying 
of express:and passengers, he be- 
lieves, would naturally follow any 
success attained in ‘the night 


Washington Administration contem-|- 


transportation of mail. 


JUDGE REFUSES 
WRIT IN. ESSEX 
REDESTRICTIN 


on Pleadings—Auditor 
Favors Lines Drawn 


Judge Henry K. Braley of 
Supreme Court today refused to issue 


1a writ of mandamus asked for by | 
| later than Sept. 1 of this year. 


clare void an apportionment of repre- | eee declared today that he will not 
i publish 


Edward E. Merrill of Salem to de- 


sentative districts in the County of 
Essex, on the ground that the ap- 


INSURANCE RATE 
FOR MOTORISTS 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Schedule Is Not to Be Re- 
leased, However, Until 
Publie View Obtained 


‘HEARING DATE SET 
FOR NEXT TUESDAY 


Attorney-General Clears Up 
Problems of “Fleet” and 
‘Rural Zone” Rates 


| Compulsory automobile insurance 

rates and classifications of risks will 
| be discussed at a public hearing to be 
| held next Tuesday at the State House 
| by Wesley E. Monk, Massachusetts 


| Insurance Commissioner, it was an- 
| nounced today. 

Under a law passed by the Legis- 
ames in 1925, no motor vehicle cen 
| be registered in this State for 1927 
‘until the owner has obtained an in- 


surance policy or surety bond for 
‘ . € purpose of meeting the cost of 
Case Will Go to Full Bench | injarion’ ta ‘persona Gaueid Wale 


' 
{ 
i 
i 


the | 
‘ance 


‘operations of such motor vehicles, 


n the event that the operator was 
at fault. 


Wants Publie’s Viewpoint 
The law provides that the insur- 
commissioner shall fix the 


'rates, after a hearing to be held not 


Mr. 


the proposed schedule of 


| rates until after he has heard sug- 


portionment was not in accordance | 


with the constitution of 
setts, which provides that the unit of 
representation shall 
equal as possible. 

At the request of W. J. Delaney, 
counsel for Mr. Merrill, Judge Braley | 


Massachu- | 
i that rates may be varied from year 


be as nearly | 


gestions from the public as to what 
the rates should be. It is expected 


to year. 
Mr. Monk-also announced that he 


‘has received from Attorney-General] 
‘Benton an opinion to the effect that 


will report the case for determina-| |it will no longer be permissible for 
tion of the full court on the plead-: insurance companies to grant what 


ings in the case, including a report of | re Known as 


“fleet rates.’”’ _ Owners 


found in ‘favor of the county com- | 
missioners. 

Mr. Merrill, who is a voter in Ward | 
2 of Salem, claims that Ward 18 is 
entitled to two representatives, but 
is allowed only one under, the ap- 
portionment. — 

Essex County has 179.439 voters, 
and is entitled to 31 representative 
districts. The county commissioners 
reduced the number of districts to 


24, and apportioned representatives 
on the basis of 5788 votes as a unit. | 
After allowing that nhumber for one 
representative in Ward 18 of Salem, 
there remains an excess of 2864! 
voters in that ward. 
The County Commissioners 


that ward as 
changes in other districts, and thus | 


portionment. 


sidered a community of interests, and | 
that-they acted in good faith and | 
exercised their best judgment. Judge | 
Braley said it would be absolutely | 
impossible for commissioners to mak 
equality in the apportionment of! 
representative districts. 


COMMISSIONERS NAMED 

PAUL SMITHS, N. Y. (&)—Com- 
nissioners have been named by 
President Coolidge to the interna- 
tional exposition at Seville, Spain, 
next April, for American participa- 
tion in which Congress has appro- : 
priated $200,000. They are Thomas 
E. Campbell, former Governor of; 
Arizona; Miss Agnes Repplier of | 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Fred W. Upham 
of Chicago; John F. O’Brien of 
Plattsburg, N. Y.; George Cameron 


of California, and Roderick Matson 
of Wyoming. ' 


WET SLANDER AIMED AT YOUTH 
WILL BE MET BY W. C. T. U. 


“Time to Call a Halt, *’ [Is Attitude of Mrs. Boole, Who ; 
Calls on Units for Defense 


EVANSTON, IIl., Aug. 18 (Special) 
—Leading women’s organizations of 
the United States have been asked to 
join the W. C. T. U.. in a “White 


The first was taken in 1916 at’ 


Legion” “to suppress wet slander of 
youth,” it is announced at - head- 
quarters of the national temperance 
organization here. Letters calling at- 
tention:to what the W. C. T. U. de- 
clares “seems to be a centrally in- 
spired attack on the good name of the 
young people of the United States,” 

have been mailed to about 25 national 
groups. The letters are signed by 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president, and 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, honorary 


president. 
Explaining the charge, the writers 


stories a statement of George E. 
Brennan,.candidate for senator from 
Illinois, who is reported as saying, 
“Volsteadism among the youth of the 
land—girls as well as boys—is pro- 
ducing conditions that make fathers 
tremble and cause mothers to weep 
in agony.” ~ 

‘In refutation, said 
further: 

“We declare unequivocally that the 
young people of the United States, 
our boys and girls, are fine, clean, 
upstanding, loyal patriots of whom 
we as mothers can be and are proua. 
We resent these vicious slurs and 
calumnies upon American youth and 
will make every effort to oppose those 
who make such false statements. 

“To this end we ask you to help-us 
in every community to suppress this 
wet slander of our youth; join with 


the letter 


such candidates as do not seek to 


climb ir-to office on a blackened repu- 
tation of future America; and carry 


quoted as typical of many printed 


us in a White Legion to vote only for | 


for a united slogan, 
youth.’ ” 

The National W. C. T. U., 
unions’ in 20,000 cities and towns of : 
the United States, is in a position to, 
know the actual condition of Amer- | 
ican youth, the writers heid. Further | 
surveys show a great majority of | 
college students have expressed their | 
approval of prohibition, they noted. 


Why do, they salute by | 
raising the right hand 
above the head? Why do 


“How” for 
greeting? -Why are they 
always working for 
“coups”? These ‘and other 
questions regarding this 
organization of boys will 

' be answered in 


Tomorrow’s 


they use 


a hazard of its use less great 
| habitually kept in a city. 


not be able in the future to obtain a 


| lower rate per car than is charged 
‘to the owner of a single car. 


Another important point cleared 
up by the opinion of the Attorney- 
General is that the commissioner 
has authority, if he deems it ad- 
visable, to permit a difference in 
premium rates on the same kind ofr 
cars owned in different localities. 

Question of Zone Wlassification 

For example, it is the practice of 


‘many insurance companies to exact 


la lower rate on an automobile owned 


‘in Greenfield than on a similar car 
‘owned in Boston. The theory is that 


Say. traffic conditions make the Greenfie!d 
that it would be impossible to change’ car less of a highway hazard to in- 
a district withent| surance companies. 


“It cannot be said,’”’ the Attornev- 


dismantling the ‘entire system of "ap- | General rules, “that a mode of clas- 
| Sification of risks based upon the 

Mr. Hayes, who heard all the facts| jocality in which a motor vehicle in 
reported that the commissioners con-| kept would necessarily 


be unreason- 
‘able. It» may be that the customary 


| keepin y of a motor vehicle in a rural 
| district has a tendency to make the 


than one 

Such a 
mode of classification is not pro- 
hibited by the statutes.” 

With reference to the 
“fleet” rates, he says: “It has been 
held in previous opinions of attor- 
neys genera] that the practice of 
insurance companies in charging 
premiums to insurants of the same 
general class. based solely on the 
amount of business furnished by the 
insureds was an improper one, be- 
|cause® a discrimination was made 
upon no reasonable basis and was in 
violation of statutes forbidding the 
giving of special favors by compan- 
ies to-insureds or prospective buy- 
ers of policies. 

“{ assume from the facts stated in 
your letter that a ‘fleet’ rate so- 
called, discriminates between insur- 
ants of the same class, and permits 
the payment of a smaller premium 
charge per car to such insurers as 


so-called 


i take out a, policy or policies cover- 
‘ing more than one car than is ex- 


acted from the owner of a single car, 
solely by reason of the difference in 
the number of cars insured. 

“The duty of determining the facts 
in regard to the various situations 
arising from '‘the sale of policies rests 


‘stand by our | Upon you, but I am of the opinion 
| that the establishment of a rate for 
with its | premium charges of a lower amount 


_than that allowed for a single car_of 
ithe same general .class, based solely 
'upon the fact that one insured had 
‘more cars covered than did the 
other, would not, as a matter of law. 
i be ‘reasonable’ within the meaning of 


ithe statute.” 


On “Merit Rating” 


With reference to “merit rating” 
in the case of individual operators, 
the attorney-general finds that pref- - 
erential rates based on the ground 
of demonstrated skill in operation 
are not forbidden by the law, but he 
intimates strongly that for the pres- 
ent, at least, the insurance commis- 
sioner probably lacks, reliable data 
on which to establish the nprefer- 
ences to be permitted. 

“If, as a matter of fact,” he says, 
“it be possible to ascertain with rea* 
sonable accuracy from sufficiently 
reliable data that motor vehicle op- 
erators possessing certain well- 
defined attainments, experience and 
demonstrated skill in operation are, 
to a clearly defined extent,-less haz- 
ardous risks than other operators, it 
could not well be said that a classi- 
fication and schedule of premium 
charges, lower than for others, estab- 


lished by the commissioner for cars 


driven solely by such operators, 
would be unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory. 

“If, however, as a matter of fact, 
in the judgment of the commissioner, 
data are not available or experience 
is not tabulated in sufficient quanti- 
ties to demonstrate with reasonable 
certainty, the lessening in hagard to 
the insurer by the driving of cars by 
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+ German tadbasee Demi-|. 
nate International Confer- 
ence ne on French Soil 


* a"; 


| - BOrSsY - AGEs ~atvrat ” France, 
Aug. 18 ()—The sixth annual Inter- 
national. Democratic Peace Confer- 
ence opened its informal sessions to- 
day ~with.5000 youthful delegates, 


z " representing 28 countries, in attend- 


ance. The conference, which is be- 
ing held in the wooded grounds of 


the Chateau Bierville, 40 miles from | 


Paris, has as its purpose the bring- 
ing together of the youth of different 
natiéns to ¢reate mutual understand- 


 . ing and to work for world peace. 


The German delegates, during the 


_preliminary open-air discussions of 
the past week, have definitely begun 


' to dominate the conference. Many 
Be Germans are presiding at the. in- 
formal sessions already held at which 
world problems are ‘iscussed. Even 
the German tourists’ costume—un- 


gariered socks, heavy shoes, short: 


trousers, open-collared shirts and 
no hat—is being adopted by the 


other delegates to such an extent 


that the conference has begun to 
look like a big outdoor picnic. | 

A large proportion of the women 
delegates have discarded stockings 
and a few of them have even dis- 


pensed with shoes. A majority, how-. 


ever, find light sandals necessary. 
Last night a parade of delegates 


“OF Pract 


(4) What is a Crosby cat? 


BL cioen s. 


. 


x AE ‘How many jobs were gojng I begging in Paris in June? 
3 (2) What will clean a window in ‘remarkably short time? 
.. (3) How - many radio stations will be “heoked-ap” Sept. 15? . 


(5) What industry, according to Mr, Busch, endures eX theives? 
(6) What does it mean to be.a secretary? ! 


These Questions Were Answered in 


‘MONITOR 


ne ORE 


in which the national: colors of mure 
than a score of countries were dis- | 


peace songs and speeches from promi- 
nent visitors, including Marc Sang- 
nier, — 
Bishop Julien of Arras; Albert Car- 
noy, the Belgian Senator; Sir Wil- 
lougby Dickinson, the general sec- 
retary of the World Alliance for | 
Peace, and Dr. Herman Platz ‘of 
Bonn University. , 
‘The delegates, many of whom are 
teachers, are encamped on a beauti- 
ful hilltop overlooking a peaceful 
valley, an ideal setting for such a 
meeting. The roster includes 3000 
‘Germans, 1200 delegates from France, 
250 from England, including .India, 
and a score each from Luxemburg, 


| European countries are represented 
by 10 delegates each, as are also the 
United States and Canada.: Even 
Siam and Annam are represented in 


this gathering. 


SUN’S LIGHT AND AIR’S NITROGEN 
TO MEET NATIONS’ FOOD NEEDS) 


(Gontinued from Page 1) 


parent apparatus the photo-chemical 
reactions whose secret. today is only 
known dy plants.” 

Speakers contrasted’ the food 
shortage: in China with wasteful 
American methods. American bread- 
making is “a disgraceful affair,” 

rrof. A. P. Mathews, University of 
Cincinnati, told Dr, Howe’s round- 
_ table. Shaking his finger in the gen- 
era] -direction of Dr. Barnard, who 
is president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Professor Mathews 
elicited amusement by venting a long- 
felt grievance." against American 
bakers. The highly refined American 
bread which is often bleached to 
make it white, she said, has lost 
much of its nutriment-and is of such 
a character that it dries out and is 
unfit for consumption, ‘“‘the day after 
it is purchased.” 

“All the taste and goodness has 
been: taken out of it,” he claimed. 
“Tf Americans could. choose, I don’t 
believe they would eat such stuff in 
preference to whole wheat bread.” | 


Dr: Barnard promptly answered | 


that various bakeries have attempted 

to market the morg nutritious forms 

of whole wheat bread but that 
“Americans wouldn’t buy them.” 
Distribution of Population 

Dr. E. B. Forbes, Pennsylvania 


State College, warned that America 
canndt continue to eat so much meat 


instead of the more economical plant. 


foods. Taking issue. with anti-Mal- 
thusians,:he asserted that “there is a 
limit to the number of people which 
can subsist on the earth.” 
Over-population in China js not a 
proof of the Malthusian law,’ other 


speakers argued, but the result of. 


bad distribution. Despite: famines tn. 
China, it, was said, the United.States| 
still imports great quantities:: of | 
whites of eggs. The chief transportas. 
tion agency, in China, it was said, fs; 


RADIOCAST OF. SERVICES. 
OF THE MOTHER CHURCH. 


Continuing next Buday: the morn, 


ing service of»The Mother Church, 
The First Churth“of Christ, Scientist, 


in Boston, Mass.,. will be radiocast + 


4 


at 9:45 o’elock ‘eastern . standard 
time—10:45 @’clock daylight: saving 
time—by Station. WEEI of Boston on 
a@ wavelength of 348 meters... 


but during August. and September 
they will be radiocast every we: 


EVENTS TOMORROW | 
Address, “Our Turkigh “Neighbor,” . by 
Prof. Stanwood Cobb’'of Washington, 
D. C., League of Neighbors Conference, 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, 
luncheon, 1 to 2. 
Baseball, Chicago vs. Boston, Ameri- 
can League, Fenway coves) 715. 
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The} 
services were «formerly radiocast 
only the first Sunday of the month. 


| Mr, Doherty asked a friewd whe’ had) 


917 authorized on July: 


man’ himself, who is inefficient as 
a packhorse that beyond two or three 
days trip he eats more than he can 
carry. 

Contrary to this view, Dr. C. G. 
Dittmer, New York University, told 
the roundtabie of Henry K. Norton 
that “popuiation in China seems to 
have reached the saturation point 
and Malthusianism is in operation.” 
In some areas he found 1500 to 2500 
parsons to the square mile, subsist- 


-played took place. There were also | 


president of the congress; | 


Belgium and Holland, while 10 other - 


ike on agriculture and aided by only 


‘the crudest of handicraft arts. 
Mexican Law Discussed 


Arthur K. Kuhn, president of the 
American branch of the International 
Law Association, in his round table 
on “Diversity of Legal Systems” 
said that the so-called Mexican anti- 
foreign land law, which defines the 
rights and limitations of Americans 
and other foreigners in regard to the 
ownership of land, waters, oil and 
mines in Mexico, was purposely de- 
signed to avoid a basis for interna- 
tional claims. © 

“This has been so far success- 
ful,” he said, ‘in that the prohibi- 
tions against foreign ownership have 
been directed against transfers of 
oil lands and other forms of real 
property fro present owners to for- 
eigners, except by permission of the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations of 
waiver of the privilege of appeal to 
their home government for protection 
in respect to the property acquired. 

“There is a wide diversity betweén 
the principle of land ownership in 
‘the United States and in Mexico. 
With United States ownership in- 
cludes the subsoil, whereas in Mex- 


fico, as in rg European countries, 


a perquisite of the 
however, 


the subsoil 
state. iuieMoans. 


and 1909, and it will be in the inter- 
pretation of these that controversy 
will arise. 

“Whether the anti-foreign laws of 
Mexico will benefit the class of per-. 
sons which it was designed to pro- 
tect is doubtful. Like all too’ drastic 
legislation, it may miss its mark and 
drive out capital from Mexico ata 
time when it is most needed to 
restore the country after a long pe- 
riod of revolution.” 


' Miltemiines. Mass. 

HAT Dr. Umberto Pomilio, 

the Naples engineer, would 

really like to .see, he tells 
the Institute of Politics, is an Italien 
industry drawing its power from the 
decomposition of the atom, or in a 
pinch, getting it from the combustion 
of radium or perhaps uranium. Italy 
is a coal-less nation, he says, and yet 
it has large factories run by elec- 
tricity. 

This achievement would have 
seemed almost as strange to people 
half a century ago, Dr. Pomilio says, 
as the forecast of harnessing radium- 
energy seems now to the present gen- 
eration.’ Dr. Pomilio tells the writer 
he;rexpects something startling along 
the radium line in about 25 years. 
In,the meantime, he points out that 
there are 1,000,000 times,the energy in 


of coal. The trouble with radium-3s, 
‘that it takes about 2500 years for its 


of heat. Uranium,‘ although more 
powerful, is also even more leisurely 
than radium and takes about 10,000 
centuries ‘to release its power, which 
fas Dr. Pomilio points out, is a little 
too long to wait. 

i What the chemists want is a way of 
speeding up this atomic break-down 
of radium, of that of any other sort 
of an atom for’ that matter. There is 
+enough energy in a piece of chalk, Dr. 
Pomilio recalls, to blow a dread- 
naught out of water, while with-a 
‘couple of tons of*radium one could |} 
“light New York fora year. That is, 
of course, 
radium: 

* Ms A + +. 

énry L..Doherty, oii man, ar ae 
long- enough in -his “attack oji the} 
forecast of a “synthetic world” that | 
the, chemists at the ‘Institute~‘of| 

Politics had summoned up to tell a 
story of oil boom days in the West. 
An.oil boom town; says Mr. .Do- 


were not interested in oil. It springs 

nature of things it° 

tinguished for Sakintinens. 
“What are you going to eat, Bill?” 


—— 
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a unit of radium as in a similar unit. 


energy to be given out in-the:form | - 


* ;In‘the Civil War the’populatl 


“provided | one had “thre | 


Institute | neiden tals 


come with him, to see a typical boom 
town: for the first: time. °. -- 

The friend: fooked,about.'the un- 
painted shagck:at:the -black,wails. and 
at’ the unappetizing ‘surroundings. 

“Give me two. hard boiled | eggs,” 
he said, “and, ahs? coconut!”’: 

Jadob G. Lipman: “director of the 
New : Jersey Sgricult ural Experi- 
ment; Station, enlivened a.discussion 
on “Future. Food Supplies” by a 
story, in which eggs a so: figuréd. It 
seems that a farmer drove up to the 
village store and: -inguited laconi- 
cally: 

“What’s sugar, Lem?” 

The storekeeper told him the price 
of sugar. 7 
“What's bread, Lem?” 

‘fTY storékeepe® ‘told {him.., 
at’s eggs, Lem?” . ™ 

YE Xasperated at. iast, an Che, _store- 
ees r..reteried:: Pou Ser 7 
“Why, eggs is cena!” 
“Well, I’m glad to hear it. Lem,.’ 
said the: farmer promptly.,‘Last time 
eggs was chickens!” h iS ae 

+> > > 

Dr. Lipman, incidentally,*. dlus- 
trated what an increasing know. ledge 
jof the problems of soil fertility ‘can 
jachieve, by pointing to the United 
States. Back ,in «the ays .of the 
Revolutionary: War, he’ baid, Ameri- 
ca’s populatigy-was 90.:per. tent ‘agri- 
eeultural, and,‘yet* it “produced: vonly 
about cnouskeisod’ for its owt: needs 
a or 
increased many reg and tenough 
food was produced by, S6-peR, Rag pf 
the population to ted t 
nation. Toda¥;'says“Dr. ioe ee 
people who derive ‘their income ‘f 
farming compase only approximat from 
one-third of the. total, yet they not, 
honly feed the rest: of the nation hut 
‘Bfoguce a great surplus for expert. 
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ay ie inte world should conserve’ atl AMERIC Ae URGES 


lit dogs ok it may 


| Zoes tp 


American @hémical Sottety, “could 


claim: 
} under the spécial laws of 1884, 1892 


ity RAN “acaztt ay 


‘Kozer, secretary of, state. -Thig,: ‘per; 


‘chemists at the Angtitute. _ One. Spour 


» x| herty, is about the last place in the} 
“|. world one would want to visit if ane j.4} ge 


ban 

its respurces and warns that unless 
be left without’ 
The other: “seh 

e ways with the first group 
but goon, branches. -off on: another 
path; It urgés.conkervation, but” de- 
clares that mankind’*’can now ‘face 
the exhaustion of resources that 
have! beet considered mbst‘ precious, 
with’ Loom eaters equanimity. Rua! 
of the metalic; élements ‘orjeven o 
he "hentabtaifie sclomente not ac- 
tually necessaty. to life,””: “Says ‘Dr. 
Johny E. Teeple, _treagurer ‘of the’ 


tain } 


disappenr*from~ the ~world: sentirely; 
and ‘men ..would still progress. 
they disappear . ‘gradually’ then Sakce’ 
would be.a@: “period: of changé’*in. 
equilibrium, but ultimately the world 
will moye right along.. Waste of 
such materials or shortage of them 
might cause distress or suffering for 
a generation, but civilization .would 
then.adapt itself and move on very 
oma ag without the lacking elements.” 
> > > 

Norman ‘Hapgood has been com- 
paring Amercan. with British news- 
papers. Naturally, this is a controver- 
‘pial subject. He finds the former un- 
rivaled. in reporting “spot” “news, 
but “definitely behind the press of 
England,”:as an “interpreter and an 
influence ‘In human progress.” 

Mr. Hapgood compares the New 
York Times With the London Times, 
and finds he spends four or five times 
longer in.reading the latter ‘ journal, 
“This” he says, “is a measure, in a 
way, of the amount of a particular 
thing that I;-a’ minority reader, get 


two countries.” 
_ te, eT Ye g 
“If I tried to give vou a picture 
of the civilization from which this 
situation springs,” ‘Mr. Hapgood 
said, “I. should go too far astray. I 


should have to take.up such ques- 
tions as why Whistler and Sargent, 
born in America, developed their 
talents elsewhere. 
to do that.” . Instead .Mr. .Hapgood: 


ley Baldwin, stating that the two 
men stand. for ‘essentially the same 
things, but that Mr. Coolidge repre- 
sents his view “merely as a com- 
monplace, practical, efficient per- 
son,’ whereas Mr. Baldwin repre- 


‘Greece in his mind, with ‘what the’ 
Roman:-Empire did to Great Britain, 
with an intimate real:zation of how 
the laboring classes of Great Brit- 
din live,’ with everything that ‘we 
call ‘culture.’” Mr. Hapgood's ‘state- 
ment was elicited in reply. to, a;di- 
fect question asked in. an institute 
general conference. He pointed out 
that he.was not criticizing the Amer- 
i¢an,. press. “I am simply. Bate. 
lie said, “as clearly as | pair 
few minutes, that there is a ind. ot 
journalism : which .has reached: 
higher development | in. the, vee ea 
of Magna Charta and of the-Mother 
6f Parliaments than. it has;: yet- 
reached in:the country of Edison,.of 
enry Ford and the civilization 
which they represent.” Arthur Dra- 
per of the New York Herald Tribune 
believes American papers, are, sur | 
perior to.the British. The’audience’ 
seems about CED qn k Dis 
a p i 1, a tf i 


MOTORS LEAD TELEPHONES 

‘SALEM,’ Ore., Aug,:17': (Special) — 
More: homes. haye. automohiles than } 
have, telephones, the vehicles lead- 
ing by 2 per cent, according to in- 
formation compiled by Sam _A- 


centage. is ,higher: in the ° larger-cit- 
ies, with some towns’ of ‘less “than 
10,000 ‘population having 60 per:cent 
of the homes with an automobile, 
70 per.cent.in cities of between, 10,- 
000 and*25,000 and 78 per .ce#t..in 
cities or more than 25,000; resjdents. 
There is *one: automobile “for Sve tyip 
6.5 persons" in” ‘the United baw 
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deavor to find means to do away with 
future competition bal naval construc: | 
tion. 

“Tt reiterate. that the United States 
would .be glad, ,to ,coroperate with 
| other naval powers in ‘oxterding the 


principles of the Washington Treaty | 


to other classes of tiaval ‘vessels, and 
| I earnestly hope that such.a.measure 
may. soon be practicable. And let me 
say here that what we desire is re- 
sults. We are now working to make 
the Geneva meeting & success’in so 
faras our contribution, to the. work 
can make it so, and .we. hope that 
progress toward naval limitation. as 
Lwell as toward limitation of land 
armament will result from these dis- 
cussions.” (8. TANQ 
Report to Lumping: Prenesal 

The Secretary réferred ‘to the in- 
‘dicated desire of “certain of the pow- 

ers at Geneva” to lump land, sea. and 
air- armaments: together as “an in- 
separable whole” onthe theory that 
reduction in any onebranch must 
be contingent uponreductions in the 
other two. “ While the’ Wnited States 
recognized “a certain interdepend- 
ence” of this kind in some’ cases, he 
said, it felt that “every’ effort should 
be made to'simplify and not to com- 
plicate” the limitation problem, and 
believed the success of the Washing- 
ton. conference was due to the fact 
that. it had “selected and attacked 
concrete problems..and. worked out 
an agreement whith is; entirely prac- 
tical.” 

“We believed that it will eventually 
-be found -that. maval. armaments 
should form the subject: of agree- 
ments between the”naval powers 
principally interested,” he added. 

In denying all published sugges- 
tions that the American delegation 
might withdraw from Geneva, Mr. 
‘Kellogg declared that it would re- 
main “as long as there is any pros- 
pect of * accomplishing anything 
toward the great object of the limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments.” 


Divergence: of. Views 
There has been divergence of views 


sents his ‘view with “the history Of on intricate questions at Geneva,, he 


said, citing the fact that certain pow- 
ers appeared to favor basing a scale 
of armaments for limitation purposes 
on “economic resources of a coun- 
try, on the ground ‘that the posses- 
sion of such rescurces would justify 
the reduction of peace. time arma- 
ments of a state.” Such.a.theory, he 
said, might deprive the United States 
of any army or navy at all because of 
its great natural resources, 

“I believe thatthe only practical 
basis for the reduction or limitation 
‘of armamente is through dealing with 
‘military forces and visible tangible 
‘armaments,’ said he: “What possible 
criterion can we find if we under- 
take to.base a limitation of arma- 
ment agreement upon the economic 
resources of every country in the 


world.” 


, The Secretary. réitarated flatly the 
| American objection already voiced at 
Geneva to any. suggestion for an. in- 
ternational ‘supervision of armament 
{ereBo ter 

“So far as the United States is con- 
\.ceraed, the execytign of, paiy internat: 
‘tional agreement for arms limitation 
must depend upon good faith and re- 
spect for ‘treaties,” he said, “We will 
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“Of course, if other powers. desire 
to: make such a régime of interna- 
tional control applicable -to them- 
selves, it would be no concern of 
ours.” 


neva, the Secretary said; had not 
sought :to limit discussion there in 
any way because it was there “to 
help and not to obstruct.” . . 

“We do not begrudge the time bon- 
sumed in deliberation,” he said. “We 
desire: sincerely that every: practi- 
_cable path: be explored before the 
commission proceeds with its work 
of drawing up the agenda for subse- 
quent conferences where more defi- 
nite measures of disarmamént are 
to be considered. 

“We believe strongly, however, that 
eventually, after exhaustive , discus- 
sion of other proposals, the sound- 
ness of the views which our repre- 
sentatives at Geneva have put for- 
ward will be recognized. However 
much a general universal scheme 
may attract the thoughts 6f mankind, 
we fear that a scheme acceptable to 
ail nations cannot be achieved, and 
that if we wait for its elaboration and 
adoption we may defer. indefinitely 
any hope of disarmament.” 


BILL ‘HITS DEALERS’ 
AUCTION COMBINES 


British Desire to Have Method 
Made Liable to Penalty 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—Lord Darling, former 
Judge of the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, has 
introduced a bill into the House of 
Lords to endeavor to prevent dealers’ 
combines at auctions. Such combines 


lic sales. Their method is simple. 
Competing dealers agree to appoint 
one of their number to:bid for arti- 
‘Cles they. want. Anything thus se- 
cured below market value is put up 
subsequently for private bids to de- 
termine which of the dealers: shall 
possess it. The difference between 
the successful bid and the total price 
paid at the public auction is divided 
among the members of the combine. 
Only part of the money which the 
dealers aref prepared to pay thus 
goes to the owner. 

Lord Darling’s bill declares sales 
thus made to be ‘void. It also pro- 
vides that agreements made for such 
|} arrangements shall be liable to pen- 
alty.. “Any person who enters into 
any such agreement,” it: says. “shall 
be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not @xceeding £50, and on 
conviction on indictment. shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £100, 
or to imprisonment not excéeding 
six months, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

The bill is criticized on the ground 
of difficulty in enforcing its provi- 
sions. In the present congested 
‘state of business before Parliament 
its prospects of passing into law are 
not very bright. 
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MEXICO MOVES 
AGAINST PLOTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


seven men and seven women. Sim- 
ilarly every district in which a re- 
volt had been planned had women 
on the board of directors. 

While the Catholic Episcopate has 
made no formal statement, it has 
been ascertained from reliable 
circles that the church authorities 
have not authorized armed resist- 
ance by Roman Catholics and that 
the Episcopate thinks the Govern- 
ment officials are giving undue im- 
portance to the alleged plot. 


Each Mexican Development| 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 18 (P)—Al- | 
though there is no present prospect | 


| 


of American intervention in the re-| 
ligious contreversy in Mexico, other 
affairs of that turbulent republic con- 
tinue to press upon the attentions of 
official Washington. 

With upward of 200 alleged fili- 
busters under arrest at, San Diego,. 
Calif., Justice Department agents are 
gathering evidence on which to in-' 
stitute wholesale prosecutions under | 
the law prohibting the use of Amer-| 
ican territory to set on foot an ex-| 
pedition against a friendly govern- | 
ment. 

At the same time State Depart- | 
ment officials are cogitating over the 
possible outcome of a reported de- | 
cision by President Calles’ Govern- | 
ment to seek extradition of former | 
President de la Huerta, now in se- |} 
clusion at Los Angeles. First im-| 
pressions were that any such 
tempt might encounter serious ob- | 


| stacles in the courts. | 
are particularly in evidence at pub-| 


In the background of all these and | 
Other lesser issues growing out of | 
the Mexican situation is the contro- | 


-versy between Calles and the Wash- | 


ington Government over the new 
Mexican oil and land laws. James 
R. Sheffield, Ambassador, is on his 
way home to talk this question over 
with Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary, of 
State. 

Mr. Sheffield has favored a vigor- 
ous demand for modification of these 
clauses of the oil and land regula- 
tions which affect \interest legally 
acquired of Americans in Mexico. 
The State Department, however,.has 
consistently maintained a friendly 
tone in its. communications, and the 
last note on the subject is under- 
stood merely to review in new lan- 


| Commerce 
| been approved. 


| paign to Branch Junction, II1., 


guage the points of difference bee 
tween the countries. 

There has been much speculation 
in Washington whether Mr. Sheffield 
intended to urge personally upon 
the. Secretary a change in policy in 
dealing with this subject. Many 
dispatches cabled from Mexico City 


‘have hinted such was his purpose. 


Justice Department officials said 
they had no new reports regarding 
the San Diego arrests, which in the 
natural course will be followed up 
by prosecutions instituted by the de- 
partment’s representatives in South- 
ern California. 


TRAIN CONTROL TEST 
ACCEPTED BY _I. C. C. 


Devices on Illinois Central 
Meet Requirements 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON—After inspection 
and test the automatic train control 


' devices installed on the Illinois Cen- 


tral Railroad have been found to meet 


| the specifications of the Interstate 


Commission and have 
The devices are of 
the continuous induction type, with 
forestalling features and color cah 


signals, but without automatic block 
signals. 

The system as installed on the 
Illinois Central extends from Cham- 
a dis- 
tance of more than 12 miles of double 
track. Equipment has been installed 
on ‘56 locomotives. 

The total cost of roadway installa- 
tions, including labor, material and 
device costs, as reported by the II- 
linois Central, was $157,879. The 


at-|total cost of locomotive equipment in- 


stalled was $137,656. The total cost 
of the completed installation, includ- 
ing all items, was $295,533. 


SEEK TO SAVE WILD LIFE 

CHICAGO (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Through establishment of 
more state divisions’ of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, this or- 
ganization will conduct a nation-wide 
drive for conservation of Mmatural 
wild life resources. 
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. that the American family may 

me, ata moderate investment,a car 
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Ventilation, Dual Air Cleaning, 
Oil Filter, Harmonic Balancer, 
Twin-Beam Headlights Con- 
trolled from Steering Wheel, 
Two-Way Cooling, Three-Way 
Pressure Lubrication, Full Auto- 
matic Spark Control, Thermo- 


static Charging 


Control, Tapered 


Dome-Shaped Com bustionCham- 
bers, High Velocity Hot-Section 
Manifold, Special Design Light 
Cast-Iron Pistons, Honed Cylin- 
ders, Silent Chain Drive, Balloon 
Tires, Exclusive Chromium Plat- 
ing, Duco Finish, new beauty of 
line and appointments in Fisher 
Bodies, many other features of 


tastes as 
ty need” 
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) DICTATOR IN CANTON 


» About £ Tranquillity in Southern China—Determined 


Resistance to Moscow 


. * 


By MARC T,GREENE , 


| SHANGHAI (Special Correspond- 


’ ence)—A climax has been reached in 


Canton, in the appointment to su- 


~preme dictatorial powers of General 


Chiang Kai-shek, which may have an 
important bearing upon the main 
trend of Chinese affairs, for there is 
reason to believe that Chiang, in the 
event of a failure to come to an 

amicable agreement with Peking, will 
dispatch northward a formidable 
army for the purpose of enforcing 
his demands to be heard in respect of 
the governmental -‘policy of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Writing from Canton three months 
ago I explained the position of 
General Chiang who, at that time, 
held only the nominal office of com- 
mandant of a so-called “politico\ 
military’ school. Even then, however, 
he was virtually at the head of the 
Southern Government, though more 
Or less hedged about by the Soviet 

“advisers” headed by Borodin. Many 
‘correspondents _ sent articles to 


‘ America and to Europe referring to 


os, .. 
} 


Canton as entirely “Red” and under 
the domination of Borodin, who was 
acting under orders from Moscow. 

aap t Power in China — 

In point of fact, this was never 
the case, for Chiang has been a 
‘power in Canton for a year and prac- 
tically in absolute control for the 
Jast six months. He has,» however, 
cleverly avoided definite commit- 


ments as to Moscow, and many of 


Ds hen ig against Hunan frovinée 


4 


| ae 


oa , 
t 


"them, 
ee entp) 


the extremists for and against have 
_been compelled to leave Canton from 
‘time to time on “extended leave.” 


“Whichever their party, they have 


‘almost invariably come to Shanghai 
where asylum is fairly secure for 
refugees from anybody or anything 
in every part of the world. In this 
regard the recent Mayor of Canton, 
Dr. C. C. Wu, who is a son of Wu 
Ting-fang, found it necessary to 
leave Canton only a few weeks ago 
and to take up his residepce here in 
Shanghai, having had so sort of 
unexplained difference with General 
Chiang Kai-shek. - 

General Chiang’s’ powst rea ‘eon- 
tinually. increased, not aloe because 
hie has certain of the attributes of a 


leader, but quite as much :becanse 
he is something more than a spoils- | 


man and self-secker, having made it 


clear to foreigners and to Chinese 


elike that he was bending every ef- 
fort to bring about in Southern China 
a condition of tranquillity and result- 
ant prosperity and that he was eager 
to comménce the negotiations which 
‘are already well under way to end 
the Canten-Hong Kong boycott. He 
has determinedly- resisted the efforts 
of Moscow to gain complete control 


of the Southern Government and of 
thee Kuomingtang, 


or “Southern 


Revolutionary. Party.” 


Dictatorial Power 

General Chiang now has, despite 
the protest of the extreme radical 
branch of the Kuomingtang, complete 
control all civic and military or- 
ganizations, private as well as pub- 
lic, and thus holds a dictatorial 
power beyond any other man in 
China today. Nor is his attainment 
to this high place at all illogical. De- 
spite the tribulations of any Can- 
tonese government in the midst of its 
Soviet “advisors,” its various trouble- 
making elements and its numberless 
intrigants, General Chiang has been 
able to improve economic conditions 
in many ways. He has restored traf- 
fic over the Canton-Shiukuan Rail- 
way, which runs from Canton to 
many interior towns, and he has 


made: great progress in improyhg 


Canton itself. 

In these ways and many others 
the dictator has convinced the ma- 
jority 
intent, and they are quite ready to 
a him if he goes north. ‘The 
Cantonese armies are more or less 
- disordered, chiefly through’ too riuch 
_ Soviet™ “instruction,” but. a moy¥e- 
is ‘al- 

etender way. Chiang has ‘Bent 
lere aS well as to Peking, 
an noe ‘attention has been paid‘ to 
‘He’ now intends to take more 


rer to be reckoned with. 
Be Ts 4s interesting to find that the 
s between Chiang Kaishek’s 


q eet and the American au- 


thorities are becoming increasingly i 
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Consul-Genera! ‘at. Canton? rece tly 
wrote to the Canton Foreign Office 
in acknowledgment of a letter re- 
ferring to the abolition’ of the post 
of Commissioner of: Foreign Affairs, 
expressing .gvood-will but reminding 
that he must hot be understood as 
implying recognition on. béhalf of the 
American . Government. 

Chen Yu-jen, the Foreign Minister, 
made a long statement in reply to 
Mr. Jenkins’s note, declaring ‘‘cate- 
gorically” that “while my Govern- 
ment—which has ‘stabilized an inde- 


a group of territories-_larger in area 
than France and Italy combined, 
with a population of more than 60,- 
000,000 people—demartds that it: be 
treated with respect, it neither de- 


other foreign powers the sort of 
recognition which. even . considera- 
tions of political realism -and_ inter- 


them from granting the phantom 
governments successively set up {n 
Peking by the Mandarin squeezers, 
military plunderers and ex-bandit 
chiefs. 

“The foreign powers aingubeiakiy 
have not yet realized that Peking has 
long ceased to represent the Chinese 
nation, and that it is today an organ 
of exploitation and plunder in the 
hands of the Mandarinate and the 
northern militarists. As.long as this 
fundamental fact remains ungrasped 
by the foreign powers the state of 
China must necessarily worsen, and 
some of the ominous possibilities of 
the situation may well become 
realities. 

New Equilibrium 


“With a clear. apprehension of 
what it all means, my.Government is 
striving to forward the work of es- 
tablishing the new- equilibrium be- 
tween the Chinese systém (i: e. the 
Chinese people in their organization 
as a social and politico-economic ag- 
‘gregate) and the altered environ- 
ment brought about largely by for- 
eign intercourse and pressure. And 
though unrecognized, but within the 
only ruling group in China at the 
moment that really governs, my Gov- 
ernment is not without hope of 
planting: the foundation of a great 
new structure of relations between 
China and America; 
friendly and profitable markets for 
their goods and services, ‘which will 
enable the Chinese, people to live 
in freedom and to-work out the 
modernization of theif country in 


terms of the bebt, both in their-.his- 


toric experiencetand individual’ cul- 
ture, and in the doctrinal system and 


material progfess of the West.” 


' I have quoted this elaborately- 
worded piece of naiveté in: full- be- 
cause it is a characteristic bit of 
Chinese diplomatic intercourse. It 
is, however, somewhat’ more than 
that, being not so much the usual 
attempt to maintain: the “face” so 
dear to the Chinese, as a genuine 
expression of .a friendly intent 
toward America. .The Cantonese 
Chinese, indeed, have always. been 
the most friendly-inclined of all the 
Chinese people toward America: and 
it is the Cantonese who make up 


pendent political .régimée founded | 
here nearly a decade ago and unified. 


sires nor expects from America and. 


national dignity have not prevented 


‘lable; 


‘and. other | - 


| Chinese = a in Aversa’ wady: “ana 1} * 


| there .is“heyond doubt a distinctly }'' 


friendly~ feeling on. the. part. of. the |r. 


Cantonese, Government toward we pon es 
en- |° 


Seeks Abrogatiok ot of Pareel- ae 


ica, a “feeling ‘which . Mr. 
kins’s ver’ skillful conduct of “his 
office has‘done much to foster.. More- 
over, theré» is more than a ‘little 


| trath in’ Chen -Yu-jen’s conténtion 


that the Canton Government is the 


only ruling group in China today that | 


really. governs anything; and that it 
is'so is due largely to the-;capabil- 
ities and good intent of Gen. Varene 


Kai-shek. Pea ae é 


ATR PORT NEEDS 
“ARE DESCRIBED 


Helpful ‘Aidvice Given Cities 


Contemplating Projects, 
by Paerical Chamber 


Special from’ Monitor. Bureau — 


“CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Practical sug- | 


gestions: to cities desirous of. estab- | 
lishing. air. terminal. facilities . were 
presented”in* thé annual review .of 
world-wide..conditions .in ayiation by 
the Aeronautical Chamber : of Com- 
merce of America. .. 

Factors were listed in the tollow- 
ing. order: , 

“Demand—Be asure that your city 
is on an established or immediately 


practical air mail or express. route |’ 


before campaign is ‘started. 

“Cost—This depends upon local | 
land values. Fot a city of 100,000 
population,: a. total of $100,000. to 
$150,000 should provide a port of 
the first class, completely equipped, 
with hangars and beacons. 

. ‘Jaocation—As close as possible to 
post office’ and express offices and 
easily reached by motorcar and 
other ‘means of surface transporta- 
tion. 

“Size—One hundred acres is the 
minimum to’ be safely considered, 
and then only when.all approaches 
are’ clear; 160 acres is: more desir- 
larger . areas may be ‘deter- 
mined by ‘the size of the city and 
available. funds. ° 

“Preparation of ‘field —Clear away 
all trees; “remove. or lower such 
hazards - as. telephone or telegraph 
wires; grade tile,. anil seed the area; 
lay out L-shaped rypways, so as to |: 
permit tking off or landing into pre- 
vailing. winds, these runways to. be 
rolled. cinders or conerete and-to be 
from. 1200 to,3000\feet long. - . 

“Equipment-— Markers, lights, 

hangers, service pumps, etc., all gov- 
erned byy local conditions = air 
traffic demands.” 
A survey. by’ the aviation houmiaie 
tee of- the Chicago Association of 
Commerce ,jhas revealed that 98 per 
cent of thé material used in airplane 
construction could be provided here. 
Fifteen companies in this city, hav- 
ing a-combined capital of $6,315,000, 
are manufacturing airplane acces- 
sories; it-was learned. Four com- 
panies here manufacture and as- 
semble airplanes. United States 
census reports for 1925 showed 39 in 
the ‘country, 

Other facts established by the 


study were that there are in Chicago. 


and adjacent territory 35 emergency 
landing fields,,10 improved landing 
fields, two airports under construc- 
tion, 12 hangars, 50 airplanes, three 
aerial photographic and mapping 
companies, six .aviation. schools, 
seven air*mails operated on regular 
schedules, and two private ‘carriers 
of air mail, “one of the largest in the 


United States.” 


more than three-quarters of the 
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—a most complete and modern Depository ‘to conven- 
“jently serve New, | ‘Old and Prospective residents of this section. 
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Write neareat. one for Ree bee ‘of hat city. 


“Post Agreement: as. of 
No. Benefit 


Special} Yraie ‘Monitor: Daipee: 


|. WASHINGTON, “Ante. Ww ati: * 3 Lg 


Congress’ passes ° ‘law* ‘during dts: 


cel’ post’ agreement . “petween™ the 
United States. and- ‘Cuba’ At, 1s. un- |. 
derstood: that Cuba’, ‘will: ‘allow, no 
merchandise” - to” enter by. ‘mail 
‘from the United. ‘States. after: July* ‘1, 
1927. According ':to Cuban: officials, 


reached by the two: ‘governments, 
under. which. the. weight: limit ‘for 
‘pac ages was . _ raised |: ‘from > four’ 


pounds ‘eight ounces to*11+ pounds. 
The result- of; the’ change’ has-:been | 
that American _mail order *. Houses i. 
have ‘established a. business | ‘with |: 
Cuba that’. promises, ‘according © to’ 
‘post office officials, to: aggreza 
year of 1926. 

When this enactment was: cpa: tt 
was with the understanding that. the | 
‘Cuban ‘authorities might, ‘abrogate - 
the ‘agreement aftér 18° months... if: 
Congress failed to Tevisé ‘the statutes 
which prohibit. the, import. of .Cuba’s 
main. export ‘staple in Tots’ of ‘3000 
articles: “It has**been’ pointed “out |/ 


that 3000 of-even' the ligittest tobacco: 


manufactures’ Would weigh over 11 
pounds, the: hew parcel post limit. 
American postal : officials. considered: 
this clause of:the agreement fair and 
efforts were made to have Congress. 
strike the number - Jimit - from’ our 
statutes. ° 

A bill .was. introchiced . te remove 
the restrictions, and” although | hear 
ings were: held ‘by -the Ways’ and 
‘Means ° Committee, .the., méasure. was 
never reported: "The legislation was 


American box - trade. : 
issued ‘by the* Post. Office ‘Nepartment- 
at that‘ time; however; said thatthe 
possibility of » injury. to. home * -box 
trade. was very. remote, ‘anid’ urged 
the passing of the’ bilk’ "by ‘Céngress.: 
‘Further . efforts: are toe: 
have the restrictions: removed. daring 


ing that time’ is ‘figuratively. pied: to 
the roof, ~+ 

Warren: Irving Giover;: “Assistant | 
Postmaster. General, 


tions were removed. : 

American’ busifiess | ‘men. in’ Ciba | 
are interested in saving the existing 
arrangements... The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cuba has *ini- 
tiated a campaign for the > veils * 
of the American Feetrieoe 


: ah 


they. feel . ‘that. Cuba is: getting no 

benefit ‘under the existing agreement. ; 
On+ Jan. 1 of this. year.-a: ‘téempo- 1 

rary parcel post . ‘agreement Was) | 


nearly 400,000 parcels during.’ Anes | 


objected to: by. Fepresentatives of the| 
A’ statement 


made; to | 


the coming short, session, although |is’.¥ 
the legislative work ‘to be done: tae re 


‘in. charge * of |: th 
foreign mafl service and. parcels post |.28}jat 
shipments to: Cuba, stated: that un-|- “A 
dowbtedly Cuba: would. abrogate. the-| My: 
present agreement unless. restric- ju 


séssion. ‘atregatiog the wextsting par- i 5 t a Oe 
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ot Saginaw, Mich. 

ge art ia ‘Special’ Correspondence | 
‘ ‘i AGINAW'S. water: supply comes 
Rs pitrom ‘the: Saginaw: ‘River, but as | 
SEs itis: Rot ‘suitable ;for~ drinking 
or coditing: purposes, ‘the’ authorities 
have:: ‘placed: ‘deep wells about the 
town, wheres ail: may * obtain water 
tréely. - - Just; in front: of the ‘base of 
each. Rump, ; and: set’ “below. the »level 
of ‘the. (Broun, . isa. basin which is 
‘pbout.’ 12. inciies “square, and per-* 


te |, foneten. yat >. the, Wotton: to drain off 


he* “waste ewater. - 

aed Vi “kindly > ntleman who bears 
mich? good * 1: toward our canine 
frtends,: conceived the happy«idea of 
placing, another ‘basin within the one 
‘cohpiectéd: with: the. pump. And upon 
‘gaining. the: hecessary permission, he 
had, them’ made and placed in many. 
of ithe: basins. : 

* The : first,.summer they:-were set 
Bit. they. were so: popular and evi- 
dently appreciated by the many 
thirsty.dogs tunning: about, that later 
the city. took. over these. dos basins, 
and.pvery spring they are set out, 
and later’in the fall, just before freez* 
ing. time; are taken wp again. 

‘It ‘is~indeed . a joyous sight to see 
ohe - ors two. , children,:.or , often an 
older™ friend, perhaps. filling . their 

jails to’ take Nome, or maybe just 
getting: a drink. for themselves, but | 
almost invariably filling ‘up the hasin 
wit: clear, cool water for the dogs, 
ae bre: ‘Teaving. cass 


(Brom the ite: Mizabe): 
ips oe : » New York,. NM. YX. 
y ELLIE, fox. terrier’ mascot of 
LN tile’ Bignth \ street’ “Engine 
NE on pany, Long - Island; City, 
aring.a‘réd: ribbon’ asa medal 
reseuing: a.kitten froma fire, yes- 
| tprday.. ‘The fire occurréd in’ the: fac- 
tory. eee smerican Fiber Corpora- 


” 


pursing -/ building. . She digh p- 
eared, ‘bat soon emerged from the 
bas pea Carrying in her “téeth 
“small: tten. One of the firemen too 
‘the®“kitten’ from. Nellié and . she 
‘started: back: toward the: basement. 


She. was: a. bit fanbtpnex: from, the | 


CLOCKS 


Clocks of Any Description Repaired 


No job too small. or: none’ 
too large. , 


B. & S. Jewels Repair Ca: 


Branch at* ~ 
9516 Jamaica: 
ve. 
Woodhaven 
New York’ 


Main Office 
45 & 17 E. 4@ St. 
New York City 


“SONGS of WORSHIP ° 
and PRAISE 


| Thou Wilk i i Him in Perfect 


a 
--eoalaen engiewanalitheaattie om aie -intneeioee ae ‘ sia sa 


 $.30 


‘Peace ., 
Text—lIpaiah 26. 
Knowlton. . Medium Voice. 


' Now Is Come Salvation and Strength 
Scriptural. Text: . Music by Elisa ia 
Young. Medium. Voice. sees 


Shepherd of Tetaek sd 
Text by Hamilton Aide. Music by : Hab- 
Soprano or Tenor in 


bard William Harris. 
S.: pounce 


G—Mezzo' or Baritone in 
or Bass in E Flat. « 


¥! 
‘We. will . 


Hi. sh 
| Fou. own (or ‘contemplate purchasing, 


b Florida... ‘Ave. 


“Music by "Fanny Snow | a 


Of: & 


tl Are:You : ti OEE eo oon 


t niereited i in 


FLORIDA 


ladily- supply mye a ‘and ac- 
t¢-infermation: to. the of, our 
ity, On: any. Florida pro dere s which 


“Ryan. “FroRA. CoRPORATION 
TAMPA, -FILA. 


. Dine tn 
' Bronxville ~ 


CUSTER ARMS 


671 Palmer Avenue 
Near ‘Parkway. 
- Established 1924 
Telephone 2446 


CLARIBEL HILL. ] 


Her’ RESTAURANT 


11 Pondfield Road | 


". -&t Gedar Street 
_ ,, Telephone -0152 


Call “the Lord Thy Sure Salvation. 50} vt 


Text by James °‘Montgomery. age) (Ans 
Beatrice Macgowan Scott, Medium .V 


-CLayton F. SUMMY Co. re 


‘sandwiches. - 


“orders. Basa “ten Ohkac,.’ Bice,'-Malade, 
“Algo ca — pH td partion. 


429 South Wabash*Ave., _ Chitago, ' Th. : 


Pump. 


apropos. 


ee 


: Bich Hurt; 


A summer resort. 
for your feet. 


Cool, and summery, this graceful Step-i in 
‘Whether you: stroll on: the’ boardwalk 
or on ‘sun-baked | ‘pavements ‘ie s r delighefully 


The leather is soft, fexible, comfort-giving. 

_~ kid in black or tan. And don't Worry if- your: 
|--. -foot'is unusual—this Pomp comes in a wide | 
ae a a ss vatiely, of widths and sizes. : 


ie SOLD “NOWHERE me 
“Shoes of Quatiry Since 1866, for ‘Mee, Won! ‘id Childrin 
+270 Greenwich. Se. Near Warren my New York 


P| 
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- 


8.3010 5.90. 


‘amoke,. anil. conte of, the fre com- 


‘pany caught her and: prevented her 


7 from “réturning. | 


Taking : a tip. from Nellie, the jani- 


* me of the. building went to the base- 


ment ‘and “came out with a box con- 
taining, five kittens. Women’ rushed 
to take the kitféns,: guaranteeing the 
‘waits a homé: Meanwhile, a woman 
fm .the crowd had taken from her 


: “J ‘| little-daughter.a.red hair ribbon and 


ted it to, Nellie’s. . collar. : A 


WORLD WHEAT CROP. 


INDICATES INCREASE 


Federal - Report \ Points to 


Growing Demand 


Special fiom Monitor’. Bureau 
WASHINGTON—An increase in 
the world demand for wheat;. accom- 


panied: ‘by “a. crop. of approximately | 


the same size.as that of 1925, is pre- 
dicted by the Department of. Agri- 
culture in a summary of-wheat pro- 
duction .for 1926 in’ 21 countries 
which last year produced 78 per cent 
of the total production of the North- 


ern Hemisphere and 70. per cent. of | 


the world’s production exclusive pf 
Rusia and China. | 

. The cause of -the increased de- 
mand foreseen by the department is 
‘reported’ low stocks:of old wheat, 
reduced supplies of rye and potatoes, 
and short wheat crops in the Orient. 
‘An increase of nearly 2,000,000 
bushels over 1925 produetfon is re- 
ported to the department by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Agriculture, which 
expects x wheat crop for the present 
year of 52,500,000 bushels, Ttal pro- 
duction of the 21 countries included 
in the report is estimated at 2,351,- 
000,000. bushels as comparetl with 
2,320,000,000 bushels for 1925. 


SWISS BANKS TO AID 
THE BELGIAN FRANC 


By Special Cable 4 

> GENEVA, Aug. 18 — The Federa- 
tion of Swiss Banks is reported as 
having arranged for a loan to Bel- 


gium to assist’in the stabilization of |: 
The loan is said to be! 


the franc. 
for a considerable amount. A loan 
will also be floated for’-Danzig under 
the auspices of the League of Nations 
for” £500,000. 

It will be given to the Free City 


. on condition that-it enters into a con- 


vention with Poland for the settle- 


ment of certain outstanding ques- | 
in | 


tions pongerning, transit rights 


~ _Dosps Caps . 
Men’s-Shop With.Tailored Things 
for Women 
‘ DOBBS ‘HATS 


DOBBS, & CO 


his personal observations 


Germany Conforms Colleges 
_ to Meet American Concepts 


“Training for Citizenship” Is New Slogan— 
Changed Attitude Evident— Women Admitted 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — Practically every 
German institution of higher learn- 
ing is turning toward the American 


conception of higher education, -while | 


the stream of American students zo- 


ing to Germany for graduate work, 
which before the war used to. be 
numbefed in the hundreds, has 
dropped off so sharply that; in the 
summer of 1925 only 89 Americans 
were found enrolled -in German uni- 
versities. 

This reversal in the educational 
attitude of the two nations was de- 
scribed by Edward H. Kraus, dean 
of the College of Pharmacy at the 
University of Michigan, in reporting 
in- Ger- 
many. He visited there 15 different 
universities, among them those at 
Berlin, Bonn, Hambury, Jena, Hei- 
delburg and Munich, the last of which 
he had attended 25 years ago. He in- 
spected universities also in England, 


Holland, Switzerland and Austria. [n | 
all. he found the new educational 
slogan, “Training for Citizenship.”’ 
American Idea Preyails 

Dean Kraus quoted Dr. Kartzke, 
one-of the members of the Ministry 
of Education for the German Repub- 
lic, as saying that the American idea | 
of education was now the aim also| 
of the Germans, and that all German | 
universities have greatly liberalized 
their entrance requirements. 

Another interesting change is the 
admission of women students. Girls, 
who before the war had to go for the 
most part to some foreign country to 
pursue higher education, have now 
flocked to the German schools in 
such numbers that they make up 10 


ia day, 


As part of the program for educa- 
tion for all, the speaker asserted that 
for those students who cannot pay 
even the minimum tuition, the charge 
s reduced to a point where the stu- 
dent can pay something at least. : 


Support Made Easy 


This same system holds true also 
in the co-operative dining halls es- 
tablished by the students in several 
universities, where if the student 
cannot pay the 12 cents that an or- 
dinary soup and meat dinner costs, 
the price may be reduced for him to 
8 cents or 5 cents, or will he 
free if the student can prove his 
need. 

Wile before the war very few 
stucents worked. their way throuzh 
school, today there are thousands 
doing it. Dean Kraus declared. 

In old Heidelberg, observed Dean 
Kraus, where there are usually as 
many as 2200 in attendance ani 
where from 800 to 1000 eat in the 
big co-eperative dining hail twice 
there is no beer drinking or 
smoking in that hall. “In fact.” he 
contimued, “temperance is getting a 
great start in Germany and espe- 
cially among the university people, 
who realize that the price of Ger- 
many’s alcohol bill for one year 
would more than take care of the 
Dawes payments.” 


ILLINOIS ENCOURAGES ART 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Aug. 18 (4P}—- 
Hilinois paintings are to be purchased 
at the all-Illinois art exhibition at 
the suggestion of Len Small, Gov- 
ernor. The first will be a landscape, 
the second a water color or sculp- 
ture, neither to exceed $1000 in cost. 
The exhibition will be shown in six 


per cent of the total student body. | cities. 
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ask 55"St 


New York, 


women drinking ‘ 


Dry” 


refreshing. 


glass of “Canada 


f 


| “downtown,” 


refreshes one... 


as West 43rd Street, New Yor 

.. da. MeLaughtiin ‘ Limited. 
“Boston -. 

pF ok Phone: 


on 


‘l always order 


pees HERE you go. these 
davs you will find men ans 
‘Canada 


with their -meals. 
an especially. sensible selec- 
tion on hot days when you 
want something cooling and 


Try-a. sparkling, bubbling 


day, soon, .either:at home or 
You will really 
be. surprised. to find how ‘it 


‘But:be sure you. get “Can- 
ada’ ‘Dry:’”” “Most ginger ales 
are wat 628 with: capecom, 


ranch, 131 State St., 
Main 1500. 


— 


It ‘is 
-ada Dry.” 


- 


Dry” some 


appreciated. 


never tasted 


_— S. Pat. Off. 


Canada Dry: ae ile 
a, 
’ Established 1890. 


Boston. 


Look for the name 


the bottle cap 


it for luncheon’ 


or plain, every-day red pep- 
per. Because of this, they can’t 
possibly bring you the same 
cooling refreshment as “‘Can- 


You’re buying real quality when 
you buy “Canada Dry”—a bever- 
age you can depend on absolutely. 
This fine old ginger ale 
is so good and whole- 
some that it is served 
‘in leading hotels and 
clubs where a really 
superior ginger ale is 


Try it today. 
We'll ‘say you've 


saccaee sO delicious. 


\DA DRY” 


any- 


eal 


- 


= s - 2 : e 
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aEDS OF cITY’S HORSES 


| Relief Ameotation President Sie One Can Tell an Un- 
“haber Horse by the Way He Lays His Ears 
~~ Back From His Head 


: 


re ¥ aeiab that citizens: of~ Boston, 
especially women. and. children, 
would get in the habit of noticing 
— horses ‘in our. streets,” remarked 
~ Henry C. Merwin, president of the 


+ Boston Work-Horse. Relief Associa- 


tion to. a representative. of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “Anyone 


- with fondness for animals can soon 


learn to understand their language. 

“How can you tell whether a horse 
_is happy or miserable?” he repeated 
- jm response to a ,uestion. “Just as 
you do ina man—by the expression 
in his eyes. He shows it also by the 
-way in which he holds his ears. If 
he is unhappy his ears are turned 
‘slightly backward. Go*into a big 


staple at night or on Sunday when | 


all is quiet, and look at the horses. 
Simply by .atching their heaas for 
a few moments you can tell which 
of them have rough or cruel drivers, 
and which have kind drivérs. 

“From the first, our association 
has done its best to encourage the 
production and use of beautiful draft 
horses, for there can be-no beauty in 
horses without kindness in man- 
kind,’ Mr. Merwin continued, “The 
shining coat, the smooth and silky 
mane, the proud step, and, above 
all, the serene, arch, often mis- 
chievous, expression of the eyes, are 
the result of good care and gentle 


ART STUDENTS KEEN 
FOR COMING SEASON 


Put Finishing Touches on 
Work for Summer 


Designs that may appear later 
as magazine covers, as display cards 
in the street cars, as posters, in 
advertising of various sorts, are be- 
ing carefully worked out by students 
in the summer. school conducted by 


_the School of Practical Art at its 


new quarters at 797 Boylston Street. 
As sessions draw to a close stu- 
dents are putting finishing touches on 


work to serve as the climax of their 


summer of study. Preparatiéns are: 
under way for the opening of the: 
regular term on Sept. 7, when classes 
will be formed in jllustration, car- 
tooning, fashion and costume draw- 
ing, poster work, compostion, design- 
ing, lettering embossing and other 
forms of commercial art. 

The Schoo} of Practical Art has the 
reputation of being perhaps the larg- 
est, best equipped and most prac- 
tical school.in the State devoted 
exclusively to this line. It pursues 


an original method of individual in- |; 
struction and proves the practicai | 
value of its instruction through its, 


sales. service, by selling a large num- 
ber of the designs made by the stu- 
dents and the readiness with which 
it places in good positions students 
who have completed its courses. 
During its 14 years the school has 
required its graduates to have a 
thorough foundation in drawing and 
design. Roy Atherton Davidson = is 


._the director. 


COURT PERMIT GIVEN 
MIANUS RIVER DAM 


-Railroad’s Plan Held Unpreju- 


dicial to Rights 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Aug. 18 (/P) 
The temporary injunction against the 
New York, New Hayen & Hartford 
Railroad to prevent it from con- 
structing a dam on the Mianus River 
at Greenwich which was. obtained 
last month by the Greenwich Water 
Company, was dissolved yesterday by 
Jduge John W. Banks in the Superior 
Court. 

The dam, which will, cost $600,000, 
is being built to obtain for the-rail- 


road eompany’s Cos Cob power plant 
water it is now getting from the 


Greenwich Water Company. Accord- 
ing to the decision, work on the dam, 
es by the injunction, may pro- 
cee 


Judge Banks Seclavca he could not | 


see how the Greenwich Water Com- 


pany would in any way be affected 


by the dam, since the dam is being 
erected on the lower and the water 
company owns the upper reaches of 
the stream. He believed that the con- 
troversy between the two interests 
would have to be settled later by 
court action, but suggested that the 


handling. I have seen a podr, work- 
worn, thin horse appear almost 
bédfutitul because his eyes had the 
contented, trustful look which de- 
notes a bond of affection between 
horse and driver. A horse, nearly 
as much as a dog, needs someone 
to be fond of him. 

_ Average Driver Unsympathetic 

“Watch the average driver, es- 
pecially ‘the young man pr boy. It is 
too often plain, from every look on 
his | face, from every movement: he 
makes, even from the manner in 
whieh he -holds the reins, that he 
takes.no interest in the horse and has 
no. consideration for, him. And the 
horse is perfectly aware of the fact. 

“T am not speaking of the drivers 
in our parade, but of the majority of 
those otitside of it,” said Mr. Merwin, 
adding. that undoubtedly this attitude 
of indifference toward the horse had 
become more commen since the auto- 
mobile: came into use. Some drivers 
had no understanding of the horse, 
his companionableness and the af- 
fection of which he was capable, and 
therefore no appreciation .of the 
privilege which was theirs. in having 
a horse to drive and be with so much 
of the day. 

Mr. Merwin stated that the most 
practical horsemen now perceive 
that the horse, treated with cruelty, 
or even with indifference, is far less 
efficient than one that is kindly 
treated; that. a cruel or a rough 
driver is an @xpensive driver, and 


|that the best way to advance the use 


of horses in business is to make the 


teamster’s position more desirable 


and more honorable., This view is 
being urged by the Horse Associa- 
tion of America. Professor Kays of 
Ohio State University declared re- 
cently, that the step most needed in 
the advancement of the horse is to 


| raise the driver to a higher plane. 


From the time the first work-horse 
parade was held on Memorial Day, 
1903, to the present, the quality of 
the horses and the care given them 
have steadily improved. The stand- 
ard of beauty, also, is higher. Huck- 
sters’ horses were especially bad 25 


years ago. In the first parade there. 


| Was only one entry in that class. 


i 
' 
) 
| 


Quality and care improved very fast, 
however, and also the number of 
those entering the parade. The qual- 
ity of those appearing in the last 
parade was very high. These, it 
should be understood are awarded 
on the condition, care and treatment 
of the horse. 
Improvement Has Been General 


Improvement has been general 
throughout the parade, as indicated 
by the changes made in order to 
keep up with it. At the first four 


grades of ribbon were given out but. 


as the condition and gruoming of the 
entries improved from year to year, 
first one grade than another war 
dropped until, for the last three 
years only one has been given, 
blue, — 

In as similar a way as possible 
under the circumstances the associ- 


ation carries oft a stable inspection 


contest, Stables are judged, not in 
competition with one: another, 
as they satisfy the standard fixed 
by the association, 


During the summer months the 
association maintains from five to 
eight stations where horses may be 
watered and where, on excessively 
hot days, they may be showered 
with cool water. It has also @ 
watering cart for the relief of horses 
in parts of the city where water is 
not otherwise available, 

Originally appointed in 1921 by 
Andrew J. Peters, then Mayor of 
Boston, there is also a Mayor’s com- 
mittee for co-operation with the 
Work-Horse Relief. Association, the 
Object of which is 
streets passable for horses in winter 
by the distribution of sand or aske°* 
in slippery places, put complaints 
through to the proper authorities 
and see that they are attended to. | 

The association also carries’on an 


‘educational work as to the care and 


treatment of horses, acts as agent 
for the Red Acre Farm, the home 
for horses: at Stow, and ‘for Pine 
Ridge, a rest home for horses con- 
ducted by the Animal Rescue League 
at Dedham. 

JOshua Atwood and Francis Pea- 
body are vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation and William B. \de las 
Casas is secretary and treasurer. 


sion. 


the’ 


but 


to make the: 


~ tHEaRINGS BEGIN. 
ON BALLOT LAW| 


Interest Centers on District! 


Attorney’ s Protest 


Hearings on - various. questions 


which have developed: in..the presg- |: 
ent political campaign were held to-}' 


day at the State House before the 
ballot law commission, 
this afternoon. 

Interest centered in the protest of 
Thomas C. O’Brien, present district 
attorney, who has filed both Repub- 
lican ’and Democratic nomination 
papers in Suffolk County, asking that 
nomination papers of Charles G. 
Keene be thrown out by the commis- 
Mr. ‘Keene is president of the 
Boston City Council and one of Mr. 
O’Brien’s most active opponents in 
the Republican primary. Mr. O’Brien 
said in his filed protest that some 


of the signatures were not secured |_ 


in the manner required by law, as 
Mr. Keene’s name and address were 
not,on some of the papers. 

Because of the large number of 
petitions filed the commission was 
not expected to clear up all matters 
this afternoon. . 

Another important matter for the 
commission is the petition of Roswell 
F. Phelps, 
recently as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for State Audi- 
tor,, Although Mr. Phelps secured 
more than 2000 -signatures in two 
weeks, he lacked a few names in one 
of four counties. The law specifies 
that 259 names must be on the papers 
from four counties. . 

Mr. Phelps, who is director of the 
division of statistics and labor in the 
department of labor and industries, 
is asking for a re-certification on the 
grounds. that he -had the required 
total, although not all were in the 
office at the time. 

Should Mr. Phelps’ name be placed. 
upon the ballot, this would cause one 
more contest in the state Republican 
ticket in addition to the three-cor- 
nered race for the attorney-general 
nomination. The present _ state 
auditor.is Alonzo B. Cook, 


POWER COMPANY 
BUYS LARGE SITE 


BANGOR, Me., Aug. 18—The | 
Bangor Hydroelectric Company has | 
purchased the large power site an 
dam of the International Paper Com- 
pany at West Enfield, Me., according 
to an announcement made, by Ed- 
ward M. Graham, president of the 
former. 

A $2,000,000 development project 
will be carried out at West Enfield 
eventually, President Graham says. 
It is the intention of- the company 
to start work next fall by. fhe in- 


stallation of a 3500-horsepower water. 


wheel and generator. The next step 
will be for an additional capacity 
ef 5000 horsepower and finally the 
ultimate development of the plant to 
15,000 horsepower. 

x : 


QUINCY SHORE ROAD. 
NEARS COMPLETION 


New South Shore Link Ready 
Late in October 


Work on reconstruction of the 
Quincy Shore Reservation is approx- 
imately iy Sareea completed, 
and by the latter part of October this 
popular shore drive, connecting Bos- 
ton and the South Shore, will be 
open to public travel. The Metro- 
politan District Commission, who be- 
gan work on the project on May. 15, 
estimate the total cost will amount 
to $250,000. 

Improvement of. the section of the 
highway, which extends from the vi- 
‘cinity of thé border of the Wollas- 
ton-Quincy: section to a point. close 
to. where the’ boulevard converges 
with the Squantum -highway, in- 
volves not only widening from its 


original width- of 28 feet to 40 feet 


but also the construction -of a sea 
wall to protect the boulevard along 
the open stretch of sea for a dis- 
tance of more than’ a mile. . 

When completed the sea wall, 
which is built in'a series of steps, 
will not only serve to break up the 
force of the waves which pound along 
the exposed beagh but will alsb af- 
ford tiers of seats for bathers and 
others who use the beach. “Already 
the part of the breakwater which has 
betn completed finds favor with the 
bathers. Parking space will be af- 
forded in. a 20-foot reservation. be- 
tween the.outer edge of the, boule- 
vard and the sea wall, Ay 


which met |}? 


who’ failed to qualify |' 


; conveniences" is afford 


-two baths. 


| 


- 


+ a 


ea. 


The. Riverside Apartments, 410 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Are to Be Ready for Occupancy Early Next Month. 


s 


oe 


MEMORIAL DRIVE APARTMENTS 


. 


AFFORD ATTRACTIVE RIVER VIEW 


Artistic Treatment of Exterior Includes Ornamental Iron 
Grill Baleonies—Builders Are Experimenting to 
Attain ——. Heating Efficiency 


The. six-story apartment house 


under eonstruction at 410 Memorial 


‘occupancy the first of September, ac- 


cording to Sol Rotenberg ' and M. J. 
Rudnick, builders and owners. . ‘The 


building*combines the : 
the most modern housekeeping fa- 
cilities’ with an attractive location 
which will - afford its’ residents 
a panoramic view of the Charles 
River and Boston’s picturesque sky 
line which rises in the bdckgroun 

The exterior is of Harvard prick 

ith limestone trimmingss Pwo orna- 
Dental iron grill balconifes.placéd in 
the center of each wing’ add much 
to the tasteful treatment of the ex- 
terior. The entrance, which sets back 
between the wings, thus forming. a 
court, is of Colonial architecture. At 
the outer entrance to the court, 
which will be laid out by a” land- 
scape architect, there will be a gate- 
way of ornamenial iron grillwork, A 
colonnade of four limestone pillars 
rises above the entranve to a height 
of two stories. 

Or either side of the lobby willbe 
a privaté entertainment hall.. The 


rear of the hall will be given over 


to passenzer elevators and. offices. 
The lobbies will be finished in black 
murble and artistically paneled. 
Many Features in Equipment 
Other details include cérk floors 
in the corridors, tiled baths with 


showers in every apartment, electri-" 


cal fireplaces, incineratimg and re- 
frigerating equipment. An impor- 
tant feature of the heating system 
is the two-pipe vapor steam heating 
device which may be individually 
regulated. 

An improvement over other kitchen 
in the- re- 
frigerating equipment of the-apart- 
ments. The power is supplied from 
a central] agency in the basement. 
Another important part of the 


kitchen equipment is the gas range.. 
@hich not only has four burners 


and a broiler but includes a kitchen 
cabinet where cooking articles may 
be kept. free from moisture. The 
cOoking and food storage compart- 
ments are thoroughly -insulated. 
The -range.is finished’ in . white 
enamel, 

The suites range from two rooms, 
reception hall, dinette and bath to 
six rooms with -a_reception hall and 
“The suites are so ar- 
ranged that two may easily. be made 
into one, 

The ‘interest evinced by builders | 


-ivantages of|structed frame hottse 


and -home owners’ ir recent years 


regarding the construction of walls 


Drive, Cambridge, will be reddy for, and roofs of residences so as to be 


non-conductive of heat has resulted 


in corroboration of 
American. belief 


is warm in 


the traditional | 
that a well-con- | 


winter and cool in summer, accord- 
* } 


ing to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Among the 
numerous experiments that have led 


Should he blocked off between the 
Studs at floors and ceilings. 
William H. Forristall has sold the 
one-story mercantile building at 135- 
147 Huron Avenue, Cambridge, con- 
sisting of seven stores. Stuart Mar- 
shall Realty Company is the buyer. 
The property is valued at $40,000. 
The two-family frame house at 55 
Highland Avenue, Newtonville, to- 


gether with 6000 square feet of land, | Several 


all valued at $11,000 has been sold by 
Walter Maloney to’ John F. Mitchell. 

N. Eichler has sold ‘his single 
house and garage with 8000 feet of 
land situated at 35 Brookdale Road, 
Newtonville, valued at $10,500. Ches- 
ter Starbird purchases for—a- home. 
John T. Burns & “Sons were the 
brokers in the above sales. 


A total of 303 property convey- 
ances was completed jn Suffolk 
county last week, according to the 
figures of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange, involving $2,977,822 in 
mortgage money. The amount of 


to this, conclusion, one of the most) pysiness is less than the preceding 


practical and convincing Was re- 
cently made by Benjamin F. Blumer, 
an official of the W. T. Galliher & 
Brothers, Inc., 
ington, D. C. 

Instead of resorting to the tech- 
nical method of research, which has 
to be interpreted and appraised after 
its data have been examined, Mr. 
Blumer took the comparative method 
wherein the results: speak for them- 
selves. 

He constr ncted- a box of three com- 
partments,.in the middle one of 
which he «placed a high-power’ elec- 
tric lamp. The box partition on one 
side of the lamp was of a synthetic 
building material, much recom- 
mended for its insulating qualities; 
the partition on the other side of the 
lamp was of natural one-inch pine 
board. With thermometers installed 
in the three compartments, it re- 
mained only to record temperatures 
at regular intervals, . 


Analysis of Result 


The record is as follows: 
Tempera- Tempera- Temg. 
ture in com- ture in in com- 

partment sepa- lamp partment 

rated by pa- com- separated 
tent insulat- part- by nat- 

‘ing mater’l ment ural wood 
69 69 


minutes ,.. 

minutes .. 

minutes ... 

minutes ... ! 
Two hours .., 
140 minutes 


The frame house dweller, ‘then, 
does not*need to worry about special 
provision for -heat insulation, but 
care must be taken so that faulty 
construction and lack of wall stop- 
ping do not. neutralize the insula- 


tion of the wood. Sheathing should | 
Tbe matched lumber, 


tightly nailed, | 


to prevent cold air drafts, and to’ 


obtain the full insulating effect BET: treietoc ‘k and 


spaces | dies’ 
Lido bras orchestra, direction of Joe | and 


news. | Weather reports ; 
:-36—Program arranged | 


the wood. If large hollow 
within walls give room for much 
air circulation the effects of insu-} 
lation will be reduced. 


7 


| 


| 


| 


Such spaces by 
| Churches: 


70 transfers were put to 


” 


week, when 3 
record. 


Dorchester continued its lead of 


lumber yard of Wash- | Several months’ standing as the bus- 


iest district by completing 76 convey- 
ances, followed by West Roxbury 
with 38. The other districts recorded 
as follows: Roxbury 33, South Boston 
27, Boston proper 26, Charlestown 24, 
Brighton 19 and Hyde Park 4. The 
Other cities in the. county gave the 
following totals: Revere 
throp 14 ang Chelsea 8, 


A modern nine-apartment brick 


INEWPORT, R.1., GREETS 


MODERN: NORSEMEN| . 


Pilgrimage to the Old Norse 


Mill Is Feature 


NEWPORT, R. I.; Aug. 17 (#)— 
Four twentieth century Vikings yes- 
terday visited scenes described by tra- 
dition as the haunts of Norse sea- 
farers of 900 years ago. Capt. Gerhald 
Folger6, who with three shipmates 
crossed the ocean in a little boat 
modeled on. Leif Ericson’s tenth 
century craft, came here today and 
2g a pilgrimage to the old Norse 
m 

Historians differ as to the origin 
of the ancient stone structure on 
Toure Park, but tradition ascribes it 
to the hardy Vikinsg who crossed the 
Atlantic in tiny ships centuries be- 
fore the settlement of America. The 
“old stone mill’’ so called, is a circu- 
lar building two stories in height, 
standing on masonry columns. The | 
upper part has. been 
windows. .Writers who have rejected 
the story of its Viking origin have 
advanced the theory that it was 


against Indian forays. 
The Leif Erickson, the 42-foot 
craft in which Captain Folgero and 


ton, and the Viking ship soon will 
leave for Philadelphia, where it will 
be shown at the sesquicentennial ex- 


hibition.. Mayor Mortimer A. Sullivan 
extended a welcome to the Norsemen 
at the wharf and George T. Vedeler, 


and his crew. 

In addition to the visit to the old 
stone mill, 
tained at luncheon by the Newport 
Rotary Club and tonight were guests 
at a dinner at the Viking Hotel. 


24, Win- | 


house at 1539. Beacon Street, Brook-.| | 


line; has. been sold to Michael. D. 
Moloney, who purchases for invest- 
ment. The building is assessed for 
$50,000 and 5810 feet of land is as- 
sessed for $8700, making a- total of 
$58,700. The purchase price was 
much in excess of the assessment. 
Charlotte Volkmann was the grantor. | 


At 37 Stuart Road, Newton Center, 
a two and a half brick single house 
with 10,000 feet of land has been sold 
to Louis Abrahams of Brookline for 
a home. Adolph I: Dinner. was the 
owner. The land is valued at $3000 
and the building at $15,000. Charles 
E. Howe Co. were ‘the br okers. 


| 


| Quebec, Boston, 


/_PUPIL-EDUCATOR 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


“Theories” Upset at 
Hartford Session 


HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 18 (#)— 


Leaders in educational] circles upset | 
several theories in discussing prob-| 


lems facing school teachers at the 


and state 
continue 


intendents 
which will 
morrow. 


through 


Dr. Guy M. Wilson of the se hool | 
of education of Boston University, | 
declared that teachers must make} 


the work of pupils more interesting 
and send childrén home with a spirit | 
of accomplishment. “There should | 
be no failures in school life,” 


pierced for. 


erected by the earliest settlers as a| 
corn mill or watch tower to guard) 


his companions braved the ice fields. 
and storms of the north Atlantic, | 
reached Newport at noon from Bos-| 


Norwegian vice-copsul at Boston, re-| 


plied on behalf of Captain Folgero| 
lights 


the Vikings were enter- | 
| beacons 
will 
| searchlights. 
| way, 
|installation of additional emergency 
fields which if developed will prove 
|another important factor in the hand- 
| ling of air mail. 
four 


| lar 


he | 


BOSTON AIRWAY | 
TO BE LIGHTED 


Beacons May Be Placed 
Along Route to New York 
by First of the Year 


Under the new government pro-U 


posal for lighting commercial air- * ¥ 


ways it is expected that the air mail 
route between Boston and New York 
will be one ofthé first working experi- 
ments*in this project, according to 
Theodore G. Holcombe, an official of 
the Colonial Air Transport Company. 
Mr, Halcomb announced today that 
Capt. Arthur R. Brooks, a member of 
the Florida Airways Company and of 
Ahe United States Department of 
| Commerce's commercial air board, 
| wili arrive in Boston soon prepara- 
| tory to surveying the airway between 
Boston and New York. 

Even though the Boston-New York 
‘route will probably be given the 
‘priority over other airways by the 
| Department of Commerce, Mr. Hol- 
‘ecombe said that the lighting of the 
route would not likely be completed 
| before the first of next year. Until 
|this step in improving the airway 
‘has been taken a change in schedule 
|'will be made which will become 
effective Sept. 1. The change, made 
| because the earliér arrival of dark- 
| ness during the winter months, calls 
|for a departure from Botson at 4 p. 
i'm. instead of 5 p. m., from Hartford 
)at 59:50 p. m., instead of 6:20 p. m., 
and arrival at Hadley Field, New 
| Brunswick, N. J., at 7:15 p. m., in- 
stead of 7:50 p. m. 

With the installation of heacon 
the schedule will be changed 
to make a much later departure from 
Boston. It is planned to place the 
at 20-mile intervals. They 
consist of powerful revolving 
Plans are also under- 
Holcombe said, for 


the 


Mr. 


There are at present 

Or five of these fields, but they 
re not been lighted. They are regu- 
air fields and are not maintained 
solely for air mail. 

Mr. Holcombe believes that eventu- 
ally these emergency fields will he 
placed approximately 25 miles apart 

and will also be lighted with beacons 


hav 


| similar to«those which wi : : 
three-day meeting of school super- | ¢ hich will be placed 
supervisors | ; 
pe oa) the airplanes are forced to land. said 

| 


between Boston and New York. If 
a safe landing is as- 
sured, he said, because an airplane 
fiving at an altitude of 5000 feet 
might easily glide 15 miles to earth 
and that 25 miles would be a suit- 
able distance at which to locate em- 
}ergency fields. 


Two new giant Fokkers, each hav- 


Mr. Holcombe. 


said, The speaker urged his audi- | ing three motors, and similar te the 


ence to counteract- dislike of school | 
atid disparagemeng of teachers. 

Dr. William F. Russell-of Teach- 
ers’ College, N. Y., expressed fhe 


opinion that every child in this coun- | 


try did not have equal educational 


opportunities, and cautioned against | 
'will also have a radio equipment with 


the many organizations and societies 


that were trying to get religion into | 


schools or “evolution out of them,” 
while others worked for Opposite re- 
sults, 


ASHEVILLE CHAMBER 


(Spe- 
of 


Aug. 18 
Chamber 


RALEIGH, N.- C., 
cial)—The Asheville 


Commerce has arranged: to conduct | 


a “good-will tour’ through New 
| England and East Canada 
|Septentber and October of this year. 


Some -of the points to be visited | 
'of Antigonish-Guysboro, that he will 


'not be a candidate at ihe forthcoming 


will be Harrisburg, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, 


phia and Washington. 
business men -will make 
leaving Asheville. Sept. 
turning cee. 165< °° 


the 


| mander Richard E. 


| month 


' eventually 
| ready 
| equipped with wireless, 
| weather 
-airplanes are obliged 


| PLANS GOOD-WIELL TOUR: 


| position. 


during | 
| Mackenzie King Government, has in- 


New York, Philadel- | 
More than-100| 
trip, | 
28 and re-| 

| Scotia in the federal arena. 


Josephine Ford in which Lieut.-Com- 
Byrd flew to the 
will replace within a 
the two:airplanes now in 
operation. They will afford not only 
greater speed and carrying capacity, 
but a greater degfee of safety. They 


North Pole, 


which they may receive their bear- 
ings from radio compass stations that 
will be .established. Al- 
Fr raminghag field is 
afid in foggy 
Air Transport 
to establish 
contact with them to determine their 


the 


the Colonial 


DEC LINES” € ANDIDAC Y 
HALIFAX, N. S. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-E. M. MacDonald, Min- 
ister of National Defense in the late 


formed his constituents, the riding 


Mr. MacDonald, 
of W. S. Field- 
life, has’ 
of Nova 


federal elections. 

since the retirement 
ing from active political 
been the Liberal leader 


ee 


Tomorrow's Radio. Programs W ill Be Found on Pages 


” 


Evening Features 
FOR WEDNESDAY, AUG. 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. (480. Meters) 


m.—Shepard Colonial dance. 
I— “The Day in Finance.” 
meat report. 


18 


News: 


Klub, children’s program. 6: 


| He erman. :30 — Baseball and 
7 :3a— W eather. 
the Greates. Boston- Federation of | 

address by Dean Turner F. 
Northeastern University, 
in Commerce.’ 


Garner, 
mance and. Reality 


Boston Chamber of Commerce: organ re- | 
8 :30—Playette, | 


cital by Lewis Weir. 


| WEEI, Boston, Mass 
6 


| South Sea Islanders. 


4:30) 
5:00 | 
6—Kid- | half-hour ; 


“3 0— | ' 


“Ro-|—Baseball scores. 
Bia | United States Army Band.’ §: 30—'The | 


(348 Meters) 


p. m.—Big. Brother Club. 
| United States Army Band. 
8—**T' roubadours.”’ 


iphone Octet. 
I—Musicale. 


Boston-Springfield, Mass, 
(2333 Meters) 
§:55 p. m.—Market reports, 
Bert Dolan’s orchestra. 
Barnstormiers. 8 :30—Max I. 
his orchestra. '¥—Conecert. 
baseball results: 


Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 


m.—Sheridan’s Orchestra, 6:25 
6:30—From WEAF, 


WBZ, 


© in 
The 


WTAG, 
5 :30 p. 


Hawaiians.’ 
WTIC, Hartford, Conh, (476 Meters) 


6 :30— | 
7 :30—Saxo- | 
8 :30— | 
| gram from New 
| chestra. 


6—Jolly | 


phony orchestra ; 
| tesy program. 


tone. 


(353 Meters) 

game. 6§—Dinner 
from New York. 
&8—Dance  ifTro- 
:30—Detroit or- 


 Wwd, Detroit, Mich. 


4 p. m.—Baseball 
concert. %—Program 
7 :30—Detroit orchestra. 
York. 


WCX, Detroit, Mich. (417 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldgkette 
ensemble. 8 to 319—Detroit Symphony 


erase. * 
Krulee | Orchestra from Belle Isle. 
i0—| 


WJR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s pet a sym- 
soloists. -45—Cour- 
8—Detroit Symphony Or- 
tenor and bari- 


chestra. 11—Organist;: 
and 


12—*‘The Merry Old Chief’ 
his Radio Jesters. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


- 
+, * Cen . 


corporations might be able to settle 

the matter out of court. 
Condemnation proceedings will be | 

brought by the Greengich Water 


WNAC: players. 9—Thunderbolt orches- | 
tra, direction of William F. Dodge. 10—/| 
Newsy 10:05—“Jimmie” Gallagher an 
his orchestra. 


7 :30 p. m.—Bill Jones’ Capitol orches- | “- ; , > ) 
ltra. 7:50—Talk. 8—Jongleurs wack “iid | CNEW, Winnipeg, Man, (384 Meters E 
(known Troubadour.” 9—Dance orches-|_ 1%—Studio program by Elwood Dines’ « 


| tra. 10—News, weather. | Bluejackets. 


Steps of the Sea Wall Prove Attractive to Bathers 


St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 


Company, it is indicated, for the ac- 
quisition of land on both sides of the: 


Mianus River. above the proposed 
dam of the railroad company. 


‘DR. VAN DYKE TO HELP | 
BOAT CEREMONY 


IN 


DAMARISCOTTA. Me., 
(Special)\—The Rev. 


Seal Harbor. on 


Aug. 18). 
Henry van | 
Dyke, who is at his summer home at | 
the Maine coast, | 


president of the Maine Seacoast Mis- | 


sionary Society, is expected to be. 
vhere Saturday for the launching of | 
which is a new | 


the Sunbeam II, 


steamer to be devoted to the work | 


of this society -for the island and | 
.. COast people.. Guy. E. _Torrey of Bar | 


Harbor will be another speaker, and 


_ Gov. Ralph 0. cerernt an has been - 


_ invited. 


The Rey. Orville J. Guptill, mis: | 


aheaee pastor, . has beén indorsed as 
to methéds earried out: 
officers have just been elected, in- 


3 cluding the Rev. J. ‘W. Moulton of 


Bangor, vice-president; the Rev. J. 


'. Homer Nelson of Bar Harbor, sec-!— 
' rétary; Thomas Sears, treasurer, and _ 


_ Mrs. Guptill, office secretary. 
- DEERFIELD ‘HOMES: ATTRACT 


and other. 


- DEERFIELD, Aug. 18 (Special)—. 


~ Total paid admissions to the recent 
opening of the old houses of this 


ita oh Fe $3990. Hundreds of 


came long distances to view 


colonia estand the antique, — 
ire thrown seg the public} | 


A 
* \ Bie) 

ae ae ‘sie ane Bai eeen al 
) viens? eee > 2m * 4 


itis hop 


“33 Aa e x nie 


: Walt of the New bink hone: Almost a Mile itosti the Shore and Serves the Double Purpose. 


au NCY ; groke ansnaierion 


a Resting Place for Those Who Use the Beaches. 


eptoe hte 


Kasten the Sea From the New Highway, and. Providing 


First 
| tralto 


Harmony. 
| 5 :15—‘ Jimmie” 
/ Stock market and business news. 
| News, 


| songs : 


Thursday Morning 
m.—WNAC .Women's Club: 
the Rev. Harry B. Hill, 
Methodist Church, - Boston; con- 
solos, Kathryn Ker: ‘Marjorie 
Mills “of the Boston Better Homes - Bu- 
reau; Morton Bachrack in a eycle of 
Jean Sargent. 11:30—News. 
WEEFI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
4 p. m.—Phil Lerson and his Kings of 
o—Fleur Broussé¢au, soprano, 
tuso’s Orchestra. 5 :45— 
Bact 
concert by 


10:30 a. 
Bible readings, 


7 :30—From , WEAF, 


; the United States Arniy Band under the 


, direction of Capt. 
| Washington, D. 
| saxophone octet. 


| 
| 


ue 


William. J. age ppt 
™.. 8:p%—From LAF, 
hag a 2 AW EAF. the 
9 :30—From WEAF. South 
10—From -WEAF, “The 
by the WEAF light 


Troubadcurs. 
Sea Islanders. 
Grand Duchess,” 


, epera company. 2 


Thursday Morning. 

10:15 a. wm—Wenden Goldthwaite, 
tenor, and Freida, Firger, accompanist . 
“Summer Reading, " by Anne Bradford. 
10:45— News. 12:45 p. m.— Farmers’ 
produce market -report. 


WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(388 Meters) 

6: (38 Pp. m.—Markets.’ 7—Lenox ensem- 
ble.. 7 :30—Baseball results. §8—Creatore 
and his band. with Pauline Talma, solo-- 
ist- 9—The Barnstormers. 9 :30—Max I.: 
Krulee and his Westminster orchestra. 
10—Albert D. Edwards,. baritone; Kath- 
rvn V. Honahan, dramatic soprano. 
10:30—Eliot Male Quartet, with Walter 
G. Crawford, William: G. Anderson, Pe- 
ter A. Malm and John Roman Jr. 11— 
Weather; baseba'l results. . ‘ 


FASTERN STANDARD TIME 

PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 

8 to 10 p. m.—Military band music. 

CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) ‘ 

6 p m.—Children’s  half+hour; Avni 
Ressie. 6:30—Dominion . Department. of 
Agriculture market. reports. 1—Chateau 
Laurier coneert orchestra. 8&—Concert 
program, followed by dance music. 

CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Harold Rich and his Versay 
tile Canaitkee 

badge Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 

6 p. —News of . the day. .6:30— 
Sport resulta. 91—WEAF ‘light. opera. 


\ 


| Synagogue. 


" Courtesy 


‘octet. 


gram. 


‘Vato and his \ oe eg i 
scores, 
market period. 


octet 
musit, 
§—Light opera, 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Synagogue services by 
6 :30—Coneert by the United 
7:30 — Saxophone | 
2h aw Th 


lv 


States Army Band. 
octet. § — “Troubadours. i 
South Sea Islanders. 9—Light opera. 
—Pelham Heath orchestra. 
WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
6:05 p. m.—Madison concert orchestra. 
j—Imperial Imps. 7:30—Stadium phil- 
harmonic concert. 
' WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 
6:30 p.. m.—Margie- Make-Believe. 
Musical pfogram. 9—The Good 
Boys.. 9:55—Arlington time signals. 
WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 
6:30 p, m.—Dream Daddy 
and girls... 7—Studio program. 
program. 8&—Entertainers, 
Arcadia dance orchestra. 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Mete-s) 
6:30 p. m.—Concert by. the 
States Army Band. 7:30—Saxoaphone 
§ — ‘“Troubadours.” 8 :30— Studio 


program. 9—Light opera. 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:30 to 10 p..m.—Special musical pro- 


— 
ee eo 


= 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 
5:30 p, m.—Dinner concert; .Etzi Co- 
6: 15+ Basepei! 
7—‘‘Playtime.” 7 :40—News- znd 
—Special concert. 9 :55— 
Time signals and weather forecast. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by- William 
Penn orchestra. 6:15—Daily sport re- 
view by C. B. Yorke. 6:25—Garden ou!- 
letin. 7—Concert by United States Ariay 
band at Washington. 7 :30—Saxophone 
from. WEAF. 8—Program of dance 

diréct from Kennywood ‘Park. 

‘“Grand-Duchess” fiom 
WEAF 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

7 p.m—WEAF, New York City: 
United ‘States Army Band; “Trouba-« 
dours’’; South Sea Islanders. 10—~ 
Weather forecast. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (319 Meters) 


6:15 p. ni.—Cleveland orchestra; base- 
ball scores. 7:15—Talks. 8—Public audi- 


Lnited | 


9 :30—Astor orchestra. | 
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with boys | — 
7 :30—.| 


United | 


terium, program. 1i-—Jack: Horwits Col-+ 
legian Serenaders, 
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(417 Meters) 

Yoré program: ‘“Trou- 
badours.” 7:50—Radlo Scouts s95ur. s-- 
|Midweek church service. 9—Musical pro- 
‘gram. 10—Weather report. 

WMBB, Chieago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6 p. m—Special concert program, &§ to 
| 190--P opular program. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (436 Meters) 

5 p. m.—The- bedtime story told 
‘“lncle Bob.” 5:30—Dimner concert. 
Musical hour. 8—Classical concert. 


7 p. m.—New 


by 
ree 
3:30 


'— Congress carnival. 


WJIID, Mooseheart, Hil. (303 Meters) 
4:45 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—Music 
Children. 9—Palmer Victorians and 
11 :50—“‘Settin’ Up Hour.” + 

WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Gibson orchestra, direction 
9 Visconti. 6§ :30—Farm Bureau 
Bederation. 9—‘‘The Pink of Programs, ~ 


} 
| pre ‘senting dance orchestra ayd favorite 


‘radio entertainers. 10—Royal Elk Syn- 


copators. 
WKRC, Cineinnat!, 0. (422 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dance musie. 8—Book review. 
8 :15—Orchestra. 9—Everfresh hour. 12— 
Dance music. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Dinner coneert by Andrew 
Jackson “aria. 7:45—WSM bedtime story. 
&—Studio program. 10—Dance music. 


STATION MEN TO BE HEARD 


Information from Washington that 
the board of mediation, an outgrowth 
of the U. . Railroad lLaber 
Board, would consider the demands 
of the Bro'nerhood of Railroad Sta- 
tion Empl¢yees, for a waze increase 
for approximately 9000 New England. 
station employees, was received by 
Thomas C. Foss, grand president of 
the organization, yesterday. Hear- 
ings will be held by the board i 
Boston within a few weeks when ait 


.} ferences between nae a ge and t 


Maine Central Railrcad; Beston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston Permian’ and 
Portland Terminal + Company: will * 
discussed, : 
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TER USE OF RAILROADS 
AS TRAFFIC PROBLEM AID 


» Manufacturer Calls for Help 


of State and City Officials— | 


i sbipatmaed of Fewer Bus Permits Would Help 
| Also, He Believes 


An appeal to Governor Fuller, to 
the Public Utilities Commission and 
to other state and city officials 
. throughout Massachusetts that fewer 
permits be granted to bus lines and 
that a concerted effort be made to 


relieve the traffic-congested high- 


‘watches and clocks. 


'. HOULTON, Me., -Aug. 18 (P)—The 
, first carload cf new potatoes to leave 


4 ir the “tubers.” General digging will 


-of at least 20 years of age and six 


ways through greater use of the rail- 
roads is being made by William H. 
Carter, manufacturer, of Needham 
. Heights, who has been both a mem- 
-ber of Congress and the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. 

- Solution to the ever-growing traf- 

c problem rests, in Mr. Carter’s 

pinion, in the increased use of 
trains instead of automobiles. And 
‘to this he urges substantial improve- 
ments in service by the railroads and 
the co-operation of all commuters 
and the traveling public. 

Writes to Governor 
In his letter addressed to the Gov- 
ernor, members of the Public 'Utili- 
ties Commission, the Mayors and Se- 
lectmen of all the cities and towns, 
‘the chambers of commerce, trade 
*baards, and department stores, Mr. 
Carter contends that with great 
steam patronage the maintenance of 
the highways would be cut nearly in 
half. He asks: 
Will you use your influence with 

the Public Utilities Commission 


against granting further permits to 


railroads for bus lines and to con- 
tinue railroad service, which is -the 
safest, most economical and only 
way to relieve the traffic conges- 
tion? The railroads must give better 
service. By so doing the trains which 
they are now operating at a loss will 
pay a profit. 

Mr. Carter said today that he had 
received many favorable replies to 
his letters and that the Board of 
Selectmen of Needham has taken a 
Larticular interest in the project. 

At Mr. Carter’s sponsorship, the 
Needham selectmen, Alfred J. Mer- 
cer, Henry D. Blackman and William 
P. Brown, have addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the selectmen of 
other Massachusetts towns: 

“The present transportation situa- 
tion is the problem not of one or twa 
towns but of all suburban towns. 
The crowded conditions of the high- 
ways makes it necessary to find some 


biles off the road. The most practi- 


the use of the steam railroads. If 
this is to be accomplished the rail- 
roads must be induced to abandon 
their policy of reduction of service 


creased service; the Public Utilities 
Commission needs to be convinced 
that such a policy is best for the 
people of the Commonwealth; the 
public needs to be educated to make 
use of the service offered. 


Needs Wide Publicity 


“This can be done only by wide 
publicity and advertising. We have 
instituted such a campaign and. ask 
for your co-operation and support. 


will take this matter up with your 


with the Public Utilities Commission 
in order that they may see that it 
is the sentiment of the people whom 


should be increased and maintained, 
and that it is within their power to 
accomplish this. 

“We are confronted with the fact 
that train service has been taken 
away from us to such an extent that 
the schedules no longer conform to 
the. needs of the public. People 
traveling to the city find they must 
wait hours for a return train and 
have consequently resorted to the 
use of the automobile. This is a con- 
dition the railroads can remedy and 
receive in return better pay for their 
service to the public. 

“We believe in railroad travel. It 
is quicker, cheaper and safer than 
motor travel under the present con- 
ditions. We believe that better train 
service and wider use of the trains 
will aid the growth and advance the 
prosperity of -the suburban towns 
and solve many of the traffic prob- 
lems of the cities. 

“Whatever you may do toward this 
end will aid not only the other 
towns and cities of this Common- 
wealth but your own town in solv- 
ing its traffic difficulties. A return 
to the railroad travel means better 
train service, less congestion on the 
highway, fewer accidents, and lower 
cost of road maintenance. 


JEWELRY WAGES 
TO.BE ANALYZED 


Report of Board to Be Sub- 
ject of Hearing by Com- 
~ mission, Sept. 9 


Recommendations. of $14.40 as a 
minimum weekly wage for women of 
“ordinary ability” and $12 a week for 
others, as outlined in a report of the 
Jewelry and Related Lines Wage 
Board, will be the subject of a public 
hearing in the State House, Sept. 9, 


by the Minimum Wage Commission, 
it was announced at the State House 
today. 

The pdibintenion has “provision- 
ally” approved the report of the 
wage board, according to announce- 
ment by the Department of Labor 
and Industries at the State House. 
The report, signed by all the mem- 
bers, has not been accepted officially 
by the commission and a public 
hearing is called for final testimony. 

According to the wage board, a 
woman of “ordinary ability” is one 


months’ experience in the trade. 
Those who are younger or have had 
little or no experience; are’ recom- 
mended by the wage board as eligible 
for the $12 weekly wage. It is 
further urged that the determinations 
of the Commission should become 
effective Jan. 1, 1927. 
The occupations considered by the 
board include manufacture of jew- 
elry, silver novelties, optical goods, 
Charles R. 
Cabot, former assistant attorney-gen- 
eral, is chairman of the board. 
Representing the public are Miss 

Annette Crocker of Brookline and 
Henry Stuart of Boston. For the em- 
ployers are W. H. Blake, Harvey E. 
Clap, Samuel Holman Jr., George E. 
Nerney of Attleboro, Charles W. Pot- 
ter of Waltham and Donald LeStage 
of North Attleboro. 

_ For the employees are: Mrs. Sarah 
E. Blake of North Attleboro, Miss 
Eva Daigle of Southbridge, Miss 
Vida Fisher of Attleboro, Miss B. 
Pauline Martel of Southbridge, John 
J. McKenna of Waltham and Henry 
J. Moyniham of Dorchester. 


FIRST NEW POTATOES 
SHIPPED FROM MAINE 


Aroostook County this season, were 
shipped today by A. R. Merithew, a 
_ local dealer. The first of last year’s 
‘Rew crop left here just one week 


‘lier, 
‘armers were paid $2. 50 a barrel 


‘not begin for two weeks. The acre- 
age is less in the county than last 
year, but with good weather condi- 
_ tions for the remainder. of the grow- 
ing season, the yield per acre is ex- 
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SAVE THE TARIFF, 
SAYS MR. BUTLER 


Urges Fall River Republi- 
cans to Resist Democrat- 
ic Onslaught 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Aug. 18—Re- 
sistance to al] attempts of the Demo- 
cratic Party to break down the pro- 
tective tariff was the keynote of an 
address today at Swansea by William 
M. Butler, incumbent Senator, speak- 
ing at the annual clambake of the 
| Fall ‘River Republican City Com- 

mittee. 

“The protective tariff,” said Mr. 
Butler, “is of tremendous importance 
to the workers of Massachusetts. We 
must resist all attempts of the Demo- 
cratic Party to tear down the tariff 


1913 and 1914. This isan attempt to 
strike at the very root of our pros- 
perity. 

“We want first of all to keep our 
home market, the greatest market 
in the world, and one for which all 
manufacturing nations are strug- 
gling. Over the 70 years of its his- 
tory the Republican Party has fought 
steadfastly to protect that home 
market, and while the party remains 
in power it will continue to give 
that protection.” 

Other speakers included Governor 
Fuller and Lieutenant-Governor 
Allen. 


way of getting some of the automo-. 


cal solution seems to be a return to} 


and substitute for it a policy of in- %, 


It will be much appreciated if you| — 


boards of trade and communicate. 


they serve that railroad service) 


and bring us back to conditions pf 


“Looks Something Like a Hogarth Landscape’ : 


BLAMED ON TA 


RIFF SCHEDULES 


Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association Officials Pro- 


Value of 


test Against High Duty Regardless of 


Product 


The principal cause for the severe 
depression in the wool and wool 
manufacturing industry, according 
to -an open letter from Arthur 


Wheelock, a director of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is supported by a comprehen- 
sive brief issued over the signatures 
of Edward Moir, president, and 
Joseph W. Randall, secretary, of the 
same association, lies tn the nature 
of the present tariff on wool, which 
assesses wool for clothing purposes 
at the specific rate of 31 cents a 
pound of the clean content. , 

This tariff, according to Mr. 
Wheelock, “amounts to more than 
the total labor cost of manufactur- 
ing woolen and worsted cloth in 
American mills.” He argues further 
that with the United States produc- 
ing only about one-third of its wool 
requirements, the wool duties im- 
posed on “a large proportion of the 
remaining two-thirds,’ which it is 
necessary to import, amounts to an 
embargo, “because the tax is a fixed 
amount per pound, regardless of 


estimated at 101,420,104 pounds for 
tariff purposes. The duty on this 
wool under the Pavne-Aldrich tariff, 
which President Taft denounced and 
the country repudiated as indefen- 
sible, wquld have been $19,329,532. 
The duty actually collected under the 
Fordney tariff was $31,440,232, an 
increase of. 6214 per cent above the 
indefensible Payne-Aldrich Schedule 
K. The average duty collected under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff amounted to 
about 45 per cent of the value of the 
wool imported during 1909-13. On 
that basis of value, the average tax 
on wool under the Fordney bill would 
be 73 per cent ad valorem.” 

Taking specific importaticons of 
‘wool as reported in 1923-24, the brief 
points out that the increase in the 
duties collected under the Fordney 
tariff over the Payne-Aldrich duties 
varied from 4.1 per cent to 126.6 per 
cent, but it is argued that much wool 
is prevented from being imported by 
the tariff and that applying the Ford- 
ney tariff to the 19,000,000 pounds of 
scoured wool sold at London in July, 
1925, and March, 1926, a variation of 


whether the wool is valued at 20 
cents or $1.50 per pound.” 

*““The remedy,” according to Mr. 
Wheelock, “consists in a revision of | 
the wool tariff by which the duty | 
protecting the American wool-grow- 
ing industry- will be a percentage.of 
the value of the wool, as real estate 
is taxed everywhere.” : 

The brief of Messrs. Moir and 
Randall. restates the well-known | 
position of their association in favor 
of the ad valorem miethod of taxing 
wool imported from abroad, rather 
than the specific method of the pres- 
ent tariff, on the clean content of 
the wool, or the method employed in 
the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich 
tariffs of a specific tariff cn the 
greasy content. In substance, their 
argument is that the present (Ford- 
ney) tariff imposes a needlessly high 
duty and that it bears inequitably 
upon the various qualities on grades 
of wool, in consequendée of the dif- 
ference in shrinkage (or yie)d). 

According to the brief, “during the 
eight and a half months ending June 
26, 1926, there were imported at 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
175,723,021 pounds, grease weight, of 
clothing wool, the clean weight being 


“Plenty-to-Do” Boys Club 
Is Found in Pittsford, Vt. 


Small Town, to Be Sure, But Lads Right Off the Farm! 
Have Plenty of Fun and Do Worth While Things 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Aug. 18 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Although the 
tremendous scope of work being done 
by boys’ clubs in the congested por- 
tions of large cities is often more 
spectacular than the work of clubs 
in the smaller communities, Leone E. 
Smith, superintendent of the Pitts- 
ford, Vt., Boys’ Club, declares that boy 
life in a small town like Pittsford in 
the mountainous country of Vermont, 


is even more interesting than that 
experienced in the larger centers. 


try stores, a post office, barber shop, 
three garages, and several flivvers, 
on a main trunk highway, with a ones 
track railroad and mail four times a 
day. It is the sort of a town where 
work would be so plentiful for boys 
that one might see the little world of 
the boys as a humdrum and monot- 
onous existence. 

“We are blessed with a fine lot of 
home-grown boys,” Mr. Smith says, 
“the greater part of whom come right 
off the farm. They are just like any 
other boys in that they want to ‘do 
things.’ This town of 2000 folks is 
just the sort that any boy likes to 
‘grow up in. He can play baseball in 
any one pasture close by and not 
break windows; he can have thrills 
galore in winter with snow-covered + 
hills made for skiing; and when the 
weather gets so cold that it looks 
dreary, he can come to the Boys’ Club 
and build a skating rink in half « 
day with a garden hose and play 
hockey until his cheeks are as red 
as a beet, — 

“Half the boys in the town come 
right off the farms and bring their 
‘dinners to school in the old dinner 
pail. They spend their noon‘ hours at} 
the club playing games, or working 
in the shop ting on the press. 
| The favorite t for. the village boys 


! ‘time eo en time for - bo 


- Pittsford, he says, has four’ coun- 


wrestling and tumbling lessons. _ 
“The Boys’ Club is the reason for 
35 boys playing baseball, for some 
30 larger boys out for the high school 
team, and sOme 20 young men out 
on the field trying for the town team. 
Town folks think the place for 
boys is*at home nights, and so the 
Boys’ Club is open but one night in 
the week. This comes on Friday and 
is a big time for all. We have shows, 
debates and mass games. This is the 
time when every boy hears his name 
read and how many points he has 
made to date, the points being given 
for achievements made in sport, in 


carpentry work, personal conduct, 
and scholarship. When a boy earns 
100 points he is initiated into the 
Knights of Achievement and. wears 
the gold colored club monogram on 


duty on the ad valorem equivalent 
is found from 27 to 200 per cent. In 
‘consequence of the embargo- effect 
of these high rates, it is held that 
the American manufacturer has been 
forced to use substitutes of cotton, 
silk and rayon, against his own 
desires. 

The heaviest burden under a spe- 

cific rate of duty, whether clean or 
greasy, it is asserted, is on the lower 
grade lighter shrinking (heavier 
vielding wools). At a certain series 
of London wool auctions it is stated 
that the - ad valorem equivalents of 
‘the Fordney duty varied from 27 to 
200 per cent, the lower percentages 
being on the finer and the higher: 
percentages on the lower quality and 
cheaper wools. 
It is contended that “the remedy 
for this crushing tariff burden con- 
sists in making the protective tariff 
On wool and its by-products a uni- 
form percentage of the value of woul, 
in this way taxing wool as taxes 
are levied on real estate.” In con- 
clusion, the ‘brief declares: ‘“‘There 
can be no more speedy and effective 
method of popularizing wool goods 
and restoring. prosperity to the in- 
dustry than by reducing the cost 
and improving the quality by a re- 
form of the wool tariff on an ad 
valorem basis.” 


$300.000 BID ON FOXES 


| ACCEPTED AT AUCTION 


BANGOR, Ate, Aug. 18 (P)—The 
ranch of F. H. Gordon, Inc., at Lin- 
coln, together with all appurtenances 
and 4600 foxes and pups, was sold 
by auction yesterday on the steps 
of the court house in Bangor by 
the receivers, County Attorney 
Weatherbee and Patrick H. Gillin, 
acting under order of the Supreme 
Court. 

Herbert Gray of Old Town, rep- 
resenting a committee -of 26 and, 
it is estimated, about 75 per cent 
of the 2900 contract holders, was 
the successful bidder, at $300,000 
for the foxes and $50,000 for the 
real estate, the bid indluding priv- 
ilege for any contract !owners not 
represented in the Gray group to 


The purchasers intend to continue the 
ranching business. About: $100,000 
of the purchase: price must be de- 
voted to the payment of debts of 
the Gordon concern. 


SWEDISH RELIGIOUS 


his sweater. | 

“We are always asked how it is 
possible to finance a boys’ club in 
so small a community on any such 
basis. The answer lies in two state- 
ments, the founder of the club, Miss 
Mary Eaton, left the building and 
all its equipment to the community; 
the other, that by the backing of a 
most enthusiastic group of women 
known as the Housekeepers’ Club 
we are able to carry on. 
“The Boys’ Club itself has a com- 
mittee of men who control the only 
public movies in town. The entire 
profit from this venture nearly main- 
tains the club each year and the 
Housekeepers’ Club keeps up the 
house and helps when asked. The 
control of the movies gives another 
much-desired feature, that of being | 
able to conduct such movies as young 
folks ought to see. 


A program of religious -recreational 
activities was begun here yesterday 
by nearly 3000 members of the Swed- 
ish Young People’s. Federation, who 
are attending the sixth annual sum- 
mer conference of the federation. 
The conference will continue through 
Sunday. Delegations have registered 
from nearly all of the eastern states. 
‘One of the most important_ busi- 
ness matters to be acted upon. is 
the proposed erection here of a $30,- 
000 tabernacle as a POMARESS meet- 
ing place. 


MR. BECKFORD NOMINATED 


George P. Beckford of Boston, 
present member of the Massachusetts 


“Our greatest aticompiiahreene is 
the fact that the folks of the town 
have ‘faith in their own boys and 
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ballot law commission, today was 
nominated by Governor Fuller fcr 
reappointment to the commission. 
The nomination was presented to the 


Executive Council today, and action 


e best they can.” 
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obtain their foxes at pro rata price. | 


FEDERATION MEETS 


CROMWELL, Conn., Aug. 18 ()— |: 


“THE JONATHAN FAIRBANKS HOUSE IN DEDHAM, MASS. 


This Historic Structure Was Built in.1636 and Is Sald to Be the Oldest Frame House In America. 
duced From a Wood Carving‘by Frank H. Newcomb. 


DEPRESSION IN WOOL INDUSTRY 


This Picture Is Repro- 


\FAIRBANKS KIN 
HOLD REUNION 


“: (Continued from Page 1) 


who made it into a dwelling. The 
main part of the house was built 
by Jonathan Fairbanks, in 1636, and 
additions which his sons made to it 
give it an air of typical rambling 
colonial architecture. 

Artists have made the house a 


favorite spot for sketches and paint- 
ings, and recently it has been inade 
the subject of a skillful wood-carving 
by Frank H. Newcomb of Ashland, 
- which was placed on display at the 
house this orning. The carving 
brings out in relief the beauty of 
the large trees which form the setting 
| of the house. Nearly every day some 
artist sets up an easel abou: the 
grounds. At one time last week there 
were three sketches at work at vari- 
ous angles from the structure. 
Thousands~-of visitors stop at the 
house every year, according to Henry 
Irving Fairbanks, who besides being 
president of the family incorporation 
has made the care of the house his 
avocation and whose modern home 
occupies a part of the grounds. 
Treasured relics of colonial days, 
spinning wheels, a hand loom, four- 
poster beds, old dishes and kitchen- 
ware, old farming tools and the like 
fill: the rooms, all of them having 


come from some member of the Fair- 


banks family, 


INSURANCE RATE 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


such persons instead of others, the 
adoption of such a classification, 
with incidental lower premium 
charges, would be unfair, unreason- 
able and discriminatory. © 

“To adopt a classification based 


merely upon the so-called merit rat- 
ing plan of individual companies, 
not of general’ use or recognition, 
would not be a fair, reasonable or 


;non-discriminatory mode of proced- 


ure on the part of the commissioner. 
To establish a classification on a s0-, 
called merit rating .basis which was 
not itself prescribed by the .commis- 
Sioner but was an adoption by him 
of a system used by individual com- 
panies, resting only upon the judg- 
ment of such companies as to what 
did or did not constitute conduct or 
ability entitling an insured to a 
lower rate, could not be said to be 
fair, reasonable or non-discrimina- 
tory, within the meaning of the 
statute. 

“Obviously, such an adoption of a 
merit rating plan set up and con- 
trolied by companies themselves, 
would be open to great abuse; end 
would in reality substitute the opin- 
ion of others for the exercise of the 
judgment or discretion vested in the 
commissioner by the statutes,” 

The Attorney-General also rules 
that the same schedules and classifi- 
cations must apply to insurance poli- 
cies and surety bonds, and that no 
different schedules for the two types 
of coverage can be permitted. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. S. Weather Bureau Report 


a 


Boston rnd Vicinity: Moderately. fair 
tonight with clcudiness and showers to- 
morrow; not much change in tempera- 
ture; moderate westerly winds. 

‘Northern New England: Fair tonight; 
Thursday partly cloudy; little change in 
temperature ; moderate northerly winds. 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
Albany Memphis 76 
Sheen City . Montreal 

B Nantucket 

New. Orleans ... 
New York 6 
Philadelnhia ..... 7° 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 6: 
San Francisco .. 5: 
St. Louis 7 


PIE, © 8c ede be 5 
Galveston 
‘Hatteras 


Jacksonville .... 
Kansas City .... 
Los Angeles ast 

High Tides * Boston 
Nib asanune 7 16 p 


Washington oS a 


Prhursday, 7:51 a. m. 


Light® all. vehicles at 8:13. p. m, 


KIWANIANS TO AID AT FAIR 


SPRINGFIELD, Aug. 18 (Special) 
—Springfield Kiwanis Club has pur- 
chased a small cottage type building 
on the Bastern States Exposition 
grounds which it will fit'up as a 
“service building ° for. all. service 
clubs” at the exposition in Septem- 
ber. Information and a general serv- 
ice for visiting club members will be 
dispensed at the cottage, which will 
be moved to a site between the. Coli- 
seum and the Massachusetts Build- 
ing, facing the main avenue. 
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BOSTON HOUSES 
50,000 STUDENTS 


Is Called Oldest and Larg- 
est Center—Home Prob- 
lems Viewed 


With a student population of more 
than 50,000, the city of Boston is not 


‘lonly the oldest. student center, but 


the largest in America, according to 
statistics compiled by -Caroline V. 
Lynch of the American Association 
of University Women. 

“Of the 600,000 students in the 
United States, more than one twelfth 
are studying in Boston, it is pointed 
out. There are approximétely 25,000 


|} women students in the city whose 


homes are in other parts of the coun- 
try. 
Problem of Housing 

Discussing the problem of; the 
housing of women students. in Bos- 
ton in an article in the current issue 
of “Our Boston,” the monthly mag- 
azine of the Women’s Municipai 
League,. Miss Lynch explains that 
to the student quarter in Back Bay 
there comes an’ annual migration of 
young people from nearly all parts 
of the world to attend the schools 
of liberal arts, engineering, natural 
science, music, art, design, oratory 
and expression. 

“Of the 501 students registered 
this year in the Graduate School of 
Boston University there are natives 
of Canada, China, Germany, India, 
Japan, Korea, and Porto Rico,” she 
says. “Thirty-four of the states are 
represented. Three hundred and 
four of these students are women. 
In the membership of the Boston 
Students’ Union, the girls—who are 
studying in 53 schools, and also with 
/private teachers—come from thirty 
states and six foreign countries. 

“The Boston Co-operative Room 
Registry, maintained by South End 
House, the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, and the 
Boston Students’ Union—with the 
encouragement and the support of 
the various educational institutions 
—assists students in finding suitable 
accommodations in the homes of the 
thousand or more householders on 
the approved list. Single rooms are 
from $6 to $8 a week; one half a 
double room may be found for $4, 
but more often the price is $4.50, $9. 
or $6. A girl student may plan to 
allow $14 a week for.a comfortable 
room and wholesome and sufficient 
food. 

Praise for Householders 


“The householders have shown.a 


helpful spirit of co-operation and dif- 
ferent groups meet regularly for the 
interchange of constructive sugges- 


relating to hours, visitors, and pay- 
ment of rents have been adopted and 
a list of regulations for householders, 
emphasizes certain requirements. 

“It is gratifying that educational 
institutions everywhere are recog- 
nizing the need of assuming personal 
responsibility for the 
their students. 

“What a student takes back with 
her to.her home may depend much 


here. If she is fortunate enough to be 
registered in a college or school 
which offers dormitory life with all 
its uplifting suggestions, and if she 
responds to these suggestions; or if 
her. parents take an intelligent in- 
terest in her. new life, and by their 
sound advice and wise counsel, put 
her in touch, at the outset, with sur- 
roundings that elevate; or if she has 
been - warned, sufficiently, of the 
dangers of life in a large city, so 
that she uses discretion in choosing 
her new environment, she will be 
afforded, in Boston, the opportunity 
of developing the powers she pos-, 


sesses and of shen rene the very best | schooners are in port here. 


}) avocation, and also she will gain an 
‘linterest in the unworldly side of edu- 


tions. Reasonable rules for students’ 


housing of | 


upon the way she spends her leisuré’ 


that she has it in her to be. She will | 
get; what she needs as well as what 
she wants. She will receive some 
special training which she can use 
all’her life, either in a vocation or an 


cation which will make her more 
useful in the world’s work as well as 
more interest, personally, to Her- 
self and to others.” 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK 
SHEN BY GRANGE 


National Master Points to: 
Farmers’ Advantages in 
New England 


! 

ORONO, Me., Aug. 18 ()—The| 
session of the New ieatatia Grange | 
lecturers’ conference filled the Uni- | 
versity of Maine to overflowing yes- | 
terday. The principal addresses were | 
delivered by Louis J. Taber of) 
Columbus, O., master of the Na- 
tional Grange, and Governor Brews- 


ter. 

Mr. Taber discused “the three 
great forces that will mould the fu- | 
ture of farm life,’ these being he. 


said, organization, the church and the | 
school, “a triumvirate that must be | 
depended upon to pull agriculture to | 
a higher plane. Modern appliances, | 
especially electrical devices, are a| 
great help in lessening the drudgery | 
of the form,. but it is organization, | 
religion and education that must be | 
relied upon chiefly.” | 
In conclusion Mr. Taber said: 
“Take back to your membership | 
not only renewed faith in the Grange, | 
but in New England. Your agricul-| 
ture is staging a comeback. You, 
have advantages yoir farmers do | 
not appreciate—lower freight rates, | 
proximity to markets, fine improve-, 
ments and reasonable land values. | 
Here is a challenge to be worthy of 
New England.” | 
Governor Brewster spoke in opti- 
mistic vein on the future of New 
England agriculture, and dwelt upon | 
the great benefits which he said 
must accrue from the influx of sum- 
mer tourists, of whom, he said, 
1,000,000 come to Maine every year. 
Massachusetts led the other New|} 
England states in attendance at the'! 
conference of Granze lecturers with | 
750 persons registered. 


MARINES TRAIL NAVY 
FOR LOMBARD TROPHY, 


| 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Aug. 18 (Spe-' 
cial) —After trailing the United States | 
Marines riflemen on the opening day | | 
of the annual competition for tis | 
Lombard Trophy at the Camp Curtis 
Guild range, E. E, Edgar, machinist’s | 
mate, carried the navy to a one-| 
point victory over the marines. 

R. F. Seitzinger, first-class private | 
of marines, went into the finals with | 
Mr. Edgar, after giving an exhibition | 
of the most skillful marksmanship | 
on the previous day. In the 50-point 
match both carried it to a perfect 
score, but in the shoot-off the machin- | 
ist’s mate captured the trophy with | 
49° points out of a possible 50, when | 
the marine finished one point behind. | 


ORDERS SCHOONER SOLD | 

BANGOR, Me., Aug. 18 (A)—TIn | 
the United States District Court yes- | 
terday the _ five-masted schooner | 
Cora F. Cressy of Boston was 
ordered sold at Bangor on Aug. 31 fo | 
satisfy claims of the Maritime Asso! 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of | 
Commerce for damage to their, 
schooner, Jennie Flood Kreiger, in'! 
a collision between the vessels off | 
Cape Henry. Intervening claims on 
behalf of the crew for wages 
'gregating $2000 were filed. 


Ag- 


Both 


Use of Low-Grade Motor Fuels 
Sought in New Engine Design 


Z 


Cuff and Rotary Theory Combined in Model Follow- 
ing Sleeve Valve Practice—New Device Avoids 
Gas Leakage During Compression 


The sleeve type valve has brought 
out many designs which seek to fol- 
low this practice closely without en- 
dangering ‘the patent rights. An 
interesting model has just been com- 
pleted which has,.some of the feat- 
ures of the cuff valve, yet also-,re- 
sembles a rotary valve in certain 
respects. ‘ 

Each cylinder is fitted with a 
sleeve placed in the head containing 
the oblong ports; .a large one, which 
is in constant communication with 
the cylinder, and two smaller ones 
which register alternately with ex- 
haust and inlet passages cast in the 
cylinder. 
valve there is a spring ring, at the 
center of which are the: sparking 
plug points, the plug- being serewed 
into a cap which closes the hole ‘in 
the cylinder head in which the valve 
works. 

Serves as Combustion Space 


At the opposite end;a number of 
serrations are cut in the valve, which 
mesh with a plate formed in- one 
‘piece with a spindle by means of 


g| Which the valve is caused to oscil- 


late. At the end of'the spindle there 
is a rocking lever operated by.a pair 
of plungers which are adjustable 
and which at their lower ends. work 
against two cams on a cam’ shaft 
fitted alongside the cylinder biock. 
As the cam shaft rotates each valve 


“| is caused to rotate in both directions 


for inlet and exhaust strokes. There 
is a period following this operation 
during which the valve is- station- 
ary while compression and explo-/{ 
sion take place. It will be seem that 
thg hollow interior of the valve ac- 
tually serves as a combustion space. 

In order to insure against gas 
leakage during compression and. ex- 
plosion the valve is split longitudi- 
nally, so that the internal pressure 
tends to. force it outward against 
the containing walls. 

One Valve to Cylinder 

As applied to the four-cylinder 
engine there would be one valve to 
each cylinder with a camshaft run- 
ning the full length of the cylinder 
block and carrying eight cams for 
the operation of the four 3 0 sky 


- At one end of the’ sleeve}: 


valve spindles. The camshaft is in- | 
closed in a box through the top of | 
which the plungers operate in guides. 
The interior is a separate casting run- 
ning the entire length of the engine 
and bolted down to the top of the 
cylinder head. 

This box contains two longitudinal | 
passages, one connected tu the car- 
bureter and the inlet ports, while the 
Other is in communication with the 
exhaust pipe and ports. The arrange- 
ment of the engine.is such that the 
incoming charge cools the valves on 
its way to the cylinders, thus pre- 


‘work and garden tables; 


' monwealth 


,.resourees and 


‘illegal lobsters,” 


CRAFTSMEN WIN 
AT MARBLEHEAD 


Prize Winners at Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Are 
Announced 


| 


MARBLEHEAD, Aug. 18 (Special)! 
—Awards have been announced in the 
exhibition of arts and crafts by the 

Craftsmen’s Guild of the Marblehead 
ate Association, now being held in 
‘Legion Hall, and to continue until 
Sept. 1. 

Frank Gardner Hale, dean of the 
guild, was awarded first prize of $50 


| for his exhibit of enamels and hand- 
wrought jewelry; 


the second prze of 
$30 was given to Arthur E. Baggs for 
a group of pottery; and Mrs. Harris 
|P. Mosher won third prize of $20 for 
a collection of embroideries. 

Honorable mention was given ta 
Arthur L. Kelley for a group of 
painted mirrors, mirror frames, 
trays and cupboard panels: to the 
‘Burnham Crafters for their iron 
to Daddy 
Scott, Inc., for toys; te the Work 
| Shop, for toys and furniture: to Miss 
|E. Mercer, for an exhibition of lace; 
to Mrs. E. L. Vose, for applique 
needle work and painted panels, and 
ito Mrs. Arthur E. Baggs for hooked 
rugs. 

This is the first time that prize 
have been offered for these exhibi- 
tions, and awards were based on tha 
merits of an entire exhibit rather 
than on the excellence of any indi- 
vidual piece. The judges were 
Charles J. Cormick, well-known 
stain-glass designer, of Boston: Mrs. 
C. S. Ropes of the Boston Arts and 
Crafts Association, and Mrs. Franceg 
Skinner of Boston. 

Utility and beauty are alike served 
in each article displayed, from the 
| hand-decorated mirrors, which show 
'a@ revival of the oid Chinese art of - 
| painting on glass, the exquisite 
| beauty of Carrick-Macross lace and 
-handmade jewelry to the practical 
‘charm of hooked rugs, garden furni4 
ture and toys. 

There, are ship models, too, and 
lamp shades of new and unusual de« 
sign, photograph frames of wood, 
hand-carved and wrought in the old 
Italian jJesso process, batik scarfs 
and embroideries in cross stiteh and 
petit point, hand-tooled leather 
articles, hand-woven baskets and 
hand-painted cards. 

Frank Gair Macomber, president cf 
the association, says the growth in 
perference for the thing made by 
hand shows a steadily growing an- 
preciation for the craftsman’s work, 


PUBLIC IS WARNED 


OF SHORT LOBSTERS | 


Fish and Game Commission 
Head Seeks Co-operation 


Urging the public to refrain from 
buying illegal lobsters, William C. 
Adams, director of the State Division 
of Fisheries and tzame, has launched 
a campaign in the interests of pre- 
serving the natural resources of the 
fisheries and of perpetuating the lob- 
ster industry. 

The legal minimum length is nine 


| inches for live lobsters and eight and 
| three-quarters inches for boiled lob- 


sters. 

“All. the residents of. our CoO?R&e 
who believe in the 
proper conservation of our natural 
in the perpetuation 


of the important lobster industry in 


| this State, have a moral obligation 


| resting upon them not to purchase 

said Mr. Adams. 
“This sense of moral obligation.” 

continued Mr. Adams, “ought to be 


more of a deterrent factor than the 


penalties provided by law. The pub- 
lic, particularly motorists who go to 


ithe sea shore, should remember that. 


anyone buying a short lobster is just 


| as liable to prosecution as is the 


fisherman making the catch. The fine 
is $5 for each lobster found in one’s 
possession.” 

Mr. Adams pointed out that many 
of the fishermen are foreign born. 
He added that when respectable citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth openly 
connive with them to break the laws, 
the lobster-catchers cannot be ex- 
pected to respect the laws them- 
selves. 


'MAINE CLUB WOMEN 


PLAN FOR CONV ENTION 


KENNEBU NKPORT. Me., Aug. 18 
(Special)—The members of the 
Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are highly appreciative of the fact 
that the annual convention is to be 
held here Sept. 21-24 with the Olym- 
pian Club as the hostess club. Mar- 
garet Deland, author, who has a 
summer home here, is to give an 
author’s reading from “The Encore” 
and Abbott Graves, examples of 
whose. work are now on exhibition at 


yenting overheating. 

It is claimed that an engine with a 
héad of this type can be run success- | 
fully on low-grade fuels, using an/! 
ordinary carburator, without any 
other special vaporizing device. 


MOVING PICTURES FORM 
TOPIC FOR TEACHERS 


CASTINE, Me., Aug. 18 (?)—Carl 
EE; Milliken, formerly Governor of 
Maine, now in moving-picture inter- 
‘ests, gave a talk last night at the 
‘annual schoql superintendents’ con- 
ference on “the relation of the mov- 
‘ing picture to child life.” 

Other speakers were Miss Olive 
Jones of New York, Grube B. Cornish 
of the state board of charities and 
corrections, Miss Sally ‘Lucas Jean, 
and Miss Ide Rudy of Dayton, O. 
Discussion made up the rent of the 
program. 


SIX-POUND MUSHROOM 
DISPLAYED AT CHICOPEE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 18 (A) 
—What is said to be the largest 
mushroom ever found in this section 
is being exhibited by Mrs. .Emma 
Gondreau of Chicopee, who picked it 
with two others almost as large in 
Indian Hollow, Huntington, west of 
here. 

The fungus measures 42 inches in 
circumference and weighs a little 
more.than six pounds. The mate to 


the Art Museum in Portland, is to 
Open his home to the public. Mrs. 
| Booth Tarkington, wife of the well- 
known author, is to serve on the 
reception committee. 

Miss Anna C. Witherlee of Castine 
is the president of the federation and 
Mrs. William E. Brewster of Dexter, 
mother of Gov. Ralph O. Brewster, is 
a prominent member of the organiza- 
tion. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Lowell, 
Mass., membe:r of Congress, who is 
a native of Maine, and Arthur C. 
Staples, editor of the Lewiston Jour- 
nal. The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon 
of the Old South Church of Boston is 
to give the opening invocation. 


INSPECTION DAY AT CAMP 

SOUTH ATHOL, Aug. 18—Inspec- 
tion Day at the South Athol fresh 
air camps of the Morgan Memorial 
of Boston attracted several hundred 
people to this village this afternoon, 
when the 150 youngsters from. the 
South End of Boston gave a series-of 


pageant, 
the direction of the Rev. Glenn D. 


clergymen. 
The western . division 
Women’s.-Auxiliary to the Morgan 


day, Mrs. George E. Frost of Dore 


the prize exhibit made a aplendi 
Mmeal, Mrs, Goudreau says, _ 


chester, ‘president of the- au 
“residing, 


camp stunts and songs and put on @ 4 
“The Golden Calf,” under — 


Glazier, camp superintendent. Repre- © 
sentatives of many of the surround- | 
ing towns were present and some of | 
them made short addresses, as did ~ 
some of the officers of the Morgan | 
-Memorial and a number of visiting q 


of thd 4 


, Memorial had its meeting during the ’ 
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Their Complaints 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
"WASHINGTON — Because of the 
D satatior | of complaints wow pend- 
Pang before the Interstate Commercé 


Commission involving interstate class 


o 


rates and commodity rates in western 
"trunk line territory; which includes 


a e 33 western and middle westerh states, 


Ee 


' the insurance of 


: rates in 


; - plaint of 


the commission fas @alled a con- 
- ference where such cases may be dis- 


acusaed as a whole. It-is to be held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 


on Sept. 10, 1926. 


In the statement issued by thé 


& commission the. importance of thé 


- questions involved was streasséd. 
“The comihission’s previous expéri- 


% ence with procéedings involying rate 
a * adjustments,” 


the. statement said, 
“has led it to believe that time and 
expénse to everyone concerned could 
be miatérially lessened, the diffi- 


4 _~culties of the commission in reaching 


its conclusions made less burgen- 


. some, and the proceedings more 
' promptly and satisfaetorily disposed 
’ of if the plans are laid in advance to 
limit the scope of the issue as much 


as possible, while at the same time 


4 being careful to see that they are 
' sufficiently broad to enable con- 


structive and adequate disposition of 

the problem to be made.” 
It is for this purpose, the avoid- 
ance of eee of evidence and 
e presentation of 


all the necéssary faets, that the com- 


i mission has called thé Chicago con- 


ference, which .will be preliminary 
to the later meetings at which the 
cases are decided. The commission 
Jas stated, however, that the plans 
made at this first meeting are mere- 
ly tentative and are subject to 


4 change by elimination or addition. 


There are now ovér 15 cases pend- 
ing in which class and commodity 
estern. trunk line territory 
and the ‘territories surrounding it 
are involyed. These cases were with 
one éxcéption instituted at the com- 
local chambérs of com- 
merce or state railroad commissions, 
the defendants being the carriers that 
serve the territory in question. 

By “western trunk line territory” 
it was explained that the.commission 


_ meant the states of Illinois, Wiscon-’ 


sin, Iowa, Minnesota, North and 


"South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, 
together with parts of Michigan and. 


Missouri, and those portions of 
Wyoming and Colorado on the éast 
of the Colorado common point line. 

It was specifically -stated what 
matters would be considered at the 
preliminary meéeting. It is to be de- 
cided what pending proceedings shall 
be consolidated for hearing, whether 
the issues involved in such proceed- 
ings are sufficiently broad to permit 
of a comprehensive and constructive 
solution of the genéral problems, 
or whether additional proceedings 
should ,bé instituted; and whether 
portions of pénding proceedings not 
relating strictly to class rates 


should be dispesed of in a separate 


meeting. It was also stated what 
data should be submitted for the 
general exhibits as far as practi- 


_ able. This departure from the usual 
_. procedure of the commission will un- 


doubtedly expedite the settlement of 
cases that have already been pending 
overlong. 


| RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


WILL BE DEFENDED 


Government to Clarify Irriga- 
tion Situation 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Important suits 


Involving the rights of Indians to 
irriga Jands and water in the 


_ ‘West are now pending ané@ will soon 


be brought to trial, it has been an- 
nouncéd by the Department of Jus- 
tice. In addition to abeut 30 such 
suits referred to the department by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
a numbér of important cases involv- 


of ing the Government’s rights in: pub- 


* Me lands have beén prepared for 


= trial. 


Since the Government insists that 


_ all citizens be on the same basis in 
' gecuring water rights on Govern- 


ah 


a ment reclamation 


as ; Members of Florists’ Télegraph a vl 
Association 
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| | projects, an 
5 ve the interests of the Indian 


Teitert will be ‘ons to 


ttlers whenever it is proved -that 

ey are the victims of encroach- 
mens by white citizens. 

Some of the larger projects now 
in litigation are the Gila Valley irri- 
gation project near Pheenix, Ariz., 
Wind River Indian project in Wy- 
oming, the Las Vegas project in New 


near Denver, Colo; and about 20 
projects of lesser magnitude. 


SPINNERS FORM 
ORGANIZATION 


American Yarn Association 
in Manchester to’ Secure 
Minimuin Prices 


By Special Cable © 
MANCHESTER, Aug. 


yarn, including firms owning 20,- 
000,000 spindles, held here for the 
purpose of giving effect to thc pro- 
posed scheme for the forriatien of 
an American yarn association, unani- 
mously passed a resolution approv- 
jng the present committee’s recom- 


mendations and authorizing it to 
proceed with prelimifary arrangé- 


ments for organization and to take. 


steps for the nomination and élection 
of directors for the administration of 
the new beady. 

Thé prithary object of the associa- 
tion ig to secure the fixing of niini- 
mum prices, below which ho mémber 
shall sell his product and which shall 
assure the spiiiners profit. The aim 
of the company will bé to fiinction 
in close rélation with the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners, and 
its business will in no wise be at 
variance with the federation but 
will secure for the Américan section 
what the federation by reason of its 
constitution and wider interests can- 
not attempt to do. 

The scheme was formulated last 
April by a group of 30 influential 
leadérs in the cotton tradé, said a 
prominent member of the Dixon 
group of mills who is actively con- 
nected with the project. The efforts 
of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners in the direction of short 
time and other methods during the 
past five years had not been the suc- 
cess hoped for, because all depended 
entirely on the loyalty of the mem- 
bers, continued The Christian Science 
Monitor representative's informant. 

“The scheme we ate about to launch 
has better prospects because the arti- 
cles of association, to which the 
members have to give théir signed 
approval contain a penalty clause, 
which, on transgression, makes a 
membér liable to pay up the whole of 
his uncalled capital and forfeit his 
shares, and further the board must 
cause his name to be published in the 
price list, as having been expélled for 
unfaithfulness. Cyril Atkinson, bar- 
rister, has given his opinion that this 
penalty clause is legal, and Sir John 
Simon in a prelimitiary opinion prac- 
tically supports Mr. Atkinson. The 
new yarn association is not in any 
way an alternative. to the federa- 
tion’s basic selling prices scheme. 
One in fact supports the other and 
the président of the federation, Fred 
Holroyd, is one of our supporters.” 


BEAVERS DO DAMAGE 
AND WILL BE MOVED 


BISMARCK, N. D., Aug. 18 (#)— 


places on North Dakota creeks. 
where they are proving bothersome 
to property owners, are being made. 
by the North Dakota Game and Fish 
Commission. 


Numerous complaints have been 


received recently from farmers who 
said that beavers are cutting down 
their shade trees and asked to have 
‘the beavers movéd. In such cases 
the départment will transfer thé 
beaver colonies to other spots where 


they will thrive just as well and do| 


less damage. 


‘ORIEL aoe i: 


Mexico, the Blackfoot water project | 


17—A mass 
mééeting of spinners of American, 


Preparations to move béaver from} 


For Gabtel Cleaning Purposes 
HOME—AUTO—BUILDINGS 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
DON’T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE 
OLIVER A. OLSON COMPANY Inc. 


Broadway at 79th St., will be glad to 
fill orders for New York City customers. 
We will mail direct, charges oe. 
Gallon $3.50, Quart $1.25, Half Pint 50c 


THE aii = REFINING COMPANY 
VELAND, OHIO 
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600 YEARS OLD 


Many Celebrities of British 
History Have Graduated 
as “Oriel Men” 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONLON—Oriel College, Oxford, 
has been celebrating its sixth hun-' 
dredth anniversary. This sniall but 
famous teaching institution dates 
_|from 1326, when it was founded by 
King Edward II, with funds pro- 
vided by Adam de Brome, a Chan- 
cery officer who désired to secure 
for the collége the benefit of royal 
pratection—at that time a valuable 
asset to those who would pursue 
their studies in peace> Sifice then it 
has educatéd many notable men, 

Thomas Arundel, Archbishop . of 
Cantérbury, 1396-1414, who opposed 
the Lollards, was one of its earlier 
studénts. Reginald Pecock, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, 1444-49, and of Chiches- 
ter, 1450-59, a stalwart Protestant, 
and author of “Repressor of Over- 


es 


‘Cape Colony and founder of the 


see ‘Blaming it sie Clerey.* was 
j/another.’ William Prynne, one of the 
Royalists expelled from. the House 
of Commons in Oliver. Cromwell's 
days, for taking the part of Charles 
I, was also educatéd at Oriel. Sir 
William Scroggs, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, 1678, who is re- 
membered for. the severity of his 
judgments upon those concerned 
with the conspiracy of Titus Oakes, 
was once upon its books. 

Gilbert White, \the naturalist; 
George Bryan Brummell, the fash- 
ionable “Beau Brummell” of society 
in the days of George IV; Cardinal 
Newman, leader of the Oxford mové- 
ment of the mid-nineteenth century, 
and Cecil Rhodes, Prime Minister of 


Rhodes scholarships, which have 
brought to Oxford numbers of over- 
seas students, were all at ofte time 
or another “Oriel men.” 

The college still usés a building 
given to it in the days of Queen Anne 
by Bishop Robinson, then Lord 
Privy Seal. Antiquity does not in- 
terfere with its taking a prominent 
part in education at Oxford at the 
présent day. It claims to carry on 
teaching, research, and athletics, so 
that each contributes to the devel- 
opment of youfg men able to serve 
Britain with credit. - 


(In the Lighter Vein $ 


we 


A Negro recruit was teptoved 
for ‘not saluting his superior | 
officer. 

His explanation was: “Ah 
thought me an’ you had got 80 
well Acquainted that Ah didn't. 
hare to salute you no mo’.” 


7 


When Willie returned from his 
first lesson on some of the néw 
dances his auntie inquired: “Well, 
Willie, how did you like it?’ 

“Oh,” he replied, “it’s easy as 
anything. All you have to do is 
to keep turning around and wip- 
ing your feet.” 


—Humorist 


“Oh, déag! Aren’t 
I'm ashamed to 


The Little Girl: 
wé awfully dirty! 
go home.” : 

The Little Boy: *‘Let’s get: dirtier! 
They’ll wash us anyway now.’ 


~Y 


»- “Why were you speeding?” de- 
matided the officer. 

“I wasn’t speeding,” answered 
Mr. Brown hunibly. “I was just 
trring to pass the man who 
bought my old car.”’—Legion 
Weekly. : 

> 


Little Jimmy was playing ball 
and his mother sent his father 
to bring him home. Dad got,into . 
the game himself. Pretty soon 
mother came out. 

“Why didn’t you bring Jimmy 
home?” she asked. 

“I tried to,” said dad. “He 
“was on second base at that, .but 

I fouled = out.’—Wall Street 
Journal. 

<—_> 


A remarkable new slot ma- 
ehine now on the market is said 
to be so built that when a coin 
jis inserted in the proper slot 
something comes out.—Judge. 


a 


_ 


An M. P. has found to his sur- 
prise that one can walk more 
safely in Céntral Africa than in 
the East End of London. Still, 
it seems a long way to go for a 
stroll.—Punch. 


Over 290,000 Depositors | 
Resources Exceed ; Srerplus 
1230,000,000. ° f15,000,000. 


In. Darkest Russia 
“Is it far from Irkukst to Pot- | 
oshinsky ?” 
“Oh, only a few 
Laughter. 


steppes.”— 


ow 


“What is it that the sum of 
all its parts is greater than the 
whole?” ? 

“A doughnut.” 

4 


> 


“It's funny how flat a very po- 
lite remark falls when I make 
it,” said the recruit. 

“How's that?”. asked the ser-. 
geant. 

“Well, at the ball last night 
the captain got into the gener- 
al’s wife’s good graces by asking 
her if she were her daughter or 
herself, ” : 
> eg” 

“Well, it didn’t work we all 
when I tried it out 6n het daugh- 
ter.” 


2 4 
—London Opinion : 


Friend (to récéntly marriéd cook): 
“Well, hédw do you like marriéd 
ite?" 

Cook: “Well, it seéms strangé beé- 
ing in thé same placé go long.’ 

—_ 

Bobby (returning to city after 
month spent on farm): “—And 
mother, each evening 1 saw the 
milkmaid.” 

Mother: “Milk isn’t- made, 
dear. You must be thinking -of ° 
the cocoa.” 


MOTH PROTECTION | 

Solve this difficult problem by equipping 
tour closets with Sentry Anti Moth Con- 
tainers. The moderti an’ acientifie method 
of moth control, Taboratory and time 


tested. No eprazibs: vo atring: ano cling- 
"ye postpaid. - Purchase price re. 
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No other hotel in the 


:D eadsmnerg the now-famous 
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49th and Lexington, 


Near a Christian Science Church a 
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” «The New York hotel with, 
the swimming pool” 


many unusual luxuries-~and comforts 


guests may énjoy the gymnasium, the 
squash courts, the Solatium, the bowling 
alleys, the lounges, the ggme rooms, the roof 
garden, the library— and the many other 
féatures of the hotel that make a visit to 
The SHELTON 80 énjoyable. Yet rooms are | 
more reasonably priced than in other first class 
hotels, where you get only “a room and bath.” 
-Single rooms $3 to $6; double, $6 to $9. 


Me SHELTON 


WRITE for aleaflet which 
will give you more com- 
plete information about . 
this new, kind of hotel 
There are attractive rates 
by the month for perma 
nént residents. 
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Prime Minister Indicates 
Method as Necessary to 
Nation’s Recovery 


SOFIA, Bulgaria (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Bulgaria has become 
one of the most tra#aqtil and stable 
states in the Balkan Peninsula. She 
has put an end to a long period of 
turmoil atid internal -strife and 
strain, and in great eartie’t is enh- 
deavoring to repair her misfortunes. 
One of the chief ways by which she 
hopes to attain social unity and 1e- 
store her national strength = is 
through the co-operative movément, 
of which the chief expotient is the 
Prime Minister, Andrew Liaptcheff, 
who succeeded Mr. Tsankoff last 
January. Recently at a méeting of 
the Supreme Council of all Bulgarian 
co-operative grotips Mr. Liaptcheff 
expressed the following opinion of 
co-operative enterprise: 

“As I. look at the co-operative 
movement ftom the cultural and 
political point of view as well as 
from that of economic devéldpment 
I see that it is the only way by 
which we shall be able to bring about 
our. national recovery. This move- 
mefit has not only provided) us with 
food and clothing and the means of 
life in critical times, but it has also 
done a great deal toward restoring 
the spiritual bonds which were de- 
stroyed by the.wars. It tends to 
ennoble society and to aid in the 
perfecting of individual character 
and above all it is the best way to 
ins ire real love of country. 

; Ove of country is not a quality 
which can be created merely by forms 
and phrases. One’s native land and 
the memory of one’s ancestors and 
care for one’s posterity all inspire a 
love for one’s country. But if that 
country, or the Government which 
rules it or the people who inhabit it 
ate so cruel and unjust that misery 
holds sway and ‘the masses Hive in 
want, then all thé motives I have just 
mentionéd ard others you might 
think of will not avail to aes love 
of country. 

“We are a little Nation, weakened 
by defeat, and rént by economic dis- 
order. It is more imperative for us 
than for almost any other country 
that the people all get together and 
work in harmony. There is no way:in 
which we can overcome: the present 
difficulties surrounding us except by 


‘pursuing a policy designed to bring 


us national strength and at the same 
time to satisfy our social, political, 
and economic needs. The co-opera- 
tive movément affords the greatest 
support to such a political policy.” 


KING BORIS RETURNS 
FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 


. By Speeiatl patie 
SOFTA, Bulg., Aug. 18—King Boris 
and his sister Princess Eudoxia re- 
turnéd today after a trip of several 
weeks in Europe. The Cabinet will 
consult with him regarding the 
answer to the note handed on Aug. 
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quately guard the boundary. 


11 to the Sofia bivarsintent by the 
representatives of Jugoslavia, Greece, 
and Rumania, demanding that all 
revolutionary organizations in Bu)- 
garia be immediately suppressed. 

It is reported that the Bulgarian 
answer will deny that the Govern- 
ment in any way favors the existence 
of revolutiopaty societies, and will 
affirm that the limitation imposed on 
the Bulgarian army makes it impos- 
sible to stamp out the bands or ade- 
It is 
expected that Bulgaria will request 
anh impartial investigation of the 
whole situation and will propose that 
the issue be submiitted ta the League 
of Nations. 


RUSSIAN PARTY 
ASKS ECONOMY 


Appeal Is Said to Proceed 
Fron Committee, Not 
From Goverhmeiit 


MOSCOW, Aug. 18 (4) — Strict 
economy and renewed retrenchment 
in all Government institutions. and 


factories are urged by Messrs. Ry- 


koff, Stalin and Kujbysheff, acting for 
the Communist Party, in an appeal 
broadcast today. 

Declaring that extreme measures 
must be taken to strengthen the 
state’s steadily weakeninz economic 
structuré, the proclamation says that 
the Soviet Government witl punish 
sevérély all who impede thé present 
imperative economy campaign. 

The significance of the appeal is | 
felt to lie in the fact that it was 
issued by the central committee of 
the Communist Party and not as one 
by the Government. This is felt to 
indicate that the party, in this case 
at least, has risen superior to the 
Government and intends to deal with 
Russia’s dangerous economic crisis. 

“Some of our comrades,” says the 
appeal, “incite us to extort from the 
peasantry the greatest possible max- 
imum of money; but we refuse to im- 
pose further burdens upon them, 
since it will pauperize the rural 
populations, undermine the proleta- 
rian dictatorship and weaken the ties 
binding the peasantry and the pro- 
letarian. 

“Our real aim is to aggrandize by 
the strictest. economy in all départ- 
ments hundreds of millions of rubles 
which it will be possible to invest in 
productive enterprises. We must im- 
prova and simplify the present com- 


plicated state apparatus and abolish} 


existing red tape.” 

The central. control commission of 
the Communist Party, of which Mr. 
Kujbysheff is chairman, and the com- 


| missariat of workers and peasants’ 


inspection are charged by the par:y 
and the Government with the super- 
intendence and realization of this 
new régime of economy. 
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IMES human 
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Then one naturally turns to flowers, 
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pra came running into 
thé house one morning after 
she had beén out playing. 

“Oh, Mc‘her!” she cried, “I wish 
I had a pet of some kind. I have been 
watching a little girl across the 
street. playing with the cutest little 
puppy all her own.” 

“Yes, I know she has one,” Mother 
replied, “but wé haven't a fenced in 
yard large enough to kéep a puppy. 
He needs a little dog house, too, and 
a big place all to himself to play.” 

“When wé have a bigger yard then 
can I havé one?” Dorothy begged. 

“Yes, I hope so, dear,” Mother an- 
swered. “But I was thinking, if you 
want some pets you can have them 
by using patience.” 

“How?” Dorothy spoke in surprise. 
“How does being patient bring peta?” 

Her mother laughed at this. “Well, 
I'll. explain. The birds like to be 
friends with those that are kind to 
them. I know théré are lots of little 
sparrows around hére that would be 
glad to be your pets if you would 
feed them and give them water.” 

“T nevér thought of that before,” 
Dorothy danced about 


pets can’t I.” 

“Certainly,” Mother agreed. 
you must remember that it will take 
a long time before the birds will 
learn that you want to be friends, for 
they are very timid and shy.’ 

“T hear some sparrows twittering 
rizht now out in the rose bush,” Dor- 
othy broke in. 

So she and her mother hurried to 
get a pan of fresh water, and to- 
gether they carried it out to the 
back yard. They hunted around for 
a nice place to put it and finally 
placed it on the very middle of the 
back lawn, out in the open so that 
the birds could come in flocks to 
drink, 

“They like to be able to see all 
about them and know that a cat is 
not hiding near,” Mother explained. 
“Here they can look all around and 
feel safe when they fly down to 
drink and bathe.”’ 

“Will they bathe, 
asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” Mother replied. 
“We will go back near the house and 
watch.” 

No sooner had Dorothy 
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in delight. | 


'“Instead of just oné puppy I can | 
have a whole flock of birds for my | 


“But | 


Extraordinary Values 


mother seated themselves near the 
house, than one little sparrow 
alighted on the ground and hopping 
up to the pan, took a nice big drink 
of the cool water. “Isn't it lovely!” 
he twittered, and all the sparrows in 
the neighboring yards must have 
heard him for in a minute there was 
a whole flock busy drinking at the 
pan. 

And then they began taking their 
baths, ruffling their feathers and 
rufiing them out after they had 
ducked and sprinkled and showered 
themselves, 

“Aren't they darlings!” Dorothy 
clapped her hands in glee, but then 
quick as a flash all the sparrows 
flew up and away into near-by trees, 

“Never mind,” Mother said. “They 
will come again tomorrow if there 
is water, and you can also put out 
some food for them.” 

So it wasn’t very many weeks be- 
fore Dorothy had a whole flock of 
sparrows coming into her yard each 
day to eat and drink and play. 


‘POLES LOOK TO CANADA 
FOR FARM HOMES 


WINNIPEG, Man. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Canada is looked to as 
a future home for the surplus rural 
population of Poland, according to 
Roman Kutylowski, assistant direc- 
tor of the Department of Emigration, 
Warsaw, who is in Winnipeg in the 
course of a visit to western Canada. 

At the conclusion of the trip. he 
will make a report to the Polish Gov- 
ernment as to the possibilities of 
Polish agricultural workers settling 
on their own farms in western 
Canada. 
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Metallic Cloth 
Featured tn 
Lew 


Fall Frocks 


Frost crepes in black and the\ | 
new fall shades—aided by the } 
brilliant metallic cloth used in |}\ 
vestees, bands or edgings for | 
collars and cuffs. | | 

i 


Street frocks. Afternoon 
frocks. For women. For _| 
misses. 


Priced at $49.50, 
$69.50 and $79.50 | 


The “Valencia 
Evening Wrap 


A large square (in shawl snape | 
and size) of metallic cloth. | 
) 


} 


A Parisian mode that is prev- 
alent at the resorts. Smart, 
Practical, Colorful. 


Metallic cloth, bordered with 
plain crepe de chine in contrast- 
ing colors. Corners of metallic 
cloth. 


Exquisiic colors—also white and | 
silver or white and gold com- 
binations. When worn, these 
wraps look like a coat. 


Priced $35.00 
| 


j 


up to $48.50 


nee 


inspiréd by some old master. 
nook in a variety of s¢ttings. 
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occasional pieces 


An unprecedented showing of odd pieces of furniture tha? 
breathe of artistic atmospheres and historic crafting. 


The odd table. the unusual desk, the occasional chair— 
Just such pieces to fill many a 


The collecticn this year is morc varied and more. extensive 
than cver before—and at a 29% discount ia every instance. 
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During the first six months of 1926 


4 


_one in every four buyers of new 
automobiles bought a General 
Motors car. During 1925 the pro- 
portion was about one in five. Dur- 
ing 1924 it was about one in six. 


I. It is proof that the grouping of strong companies in 


one big family zs economically sound. Large scale opera- _ 


tions do make possible important economies in research, 


in purchasing, in manufacture, in financing, and in sales; 


‘and these economies do benefit the buyer, in greater 


value and lower costs. The public has recognized this 


principle and profited by it. 


2. Increased public patronage involves increased obliga- 
tion. General Motors is responsible for the welfare of its 
152,000 employees and their families, its 20,000 dealers 
throughout the world, and—indirectly —for the 6,000 


= ‘Tats steady addition of new friends for the prod- 
ucts of General Motors has a double significance. 


companies which furnish it with supplies and materials 
—at least a million men, women and children to whom 


its public good is a personal concern. 


As the volume of production increases there must be a 
corresponding increase, in the values offered. The new 


series of cars just presented does embody larger values; it zs 


‘a direct reflection of the fact that more than 1,075,000 


General Motors cars were sold at retail during the year just 
closed. The added quality has been built in where it counts 
most in comfort and safety and long life, With great pride 


we invite you to inspect these new General Motors cars. 


OTORS 


- CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND + BUICK 


CADILLAC + GMC TRUCK - YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 
ae set car for every purse and purpose’. = 
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6:20—Sdrey Trio. 6:30—‘The Independ- 


chestra under the direction of Joseph 


QUESTIONED IN 
LOFTIN PAPER 
Riieear said A deicninder- 


son Claims Do Not Check 
.. With New Theory 


- In this second o of three articles 
by Edward H. ‘Loftin and 8. 
Young. White on their new circuit, 
the theoretical discussion ques- 
tions many of the basic patents on 
which radio has been built. There 
ia no doubt that- the material of- 
fered herein cill prove of value 
to independent manufacturers in 
future suits which may be brought 
against them by the holders of. 
these early patents. - 


In the previous article we closed 
with the axiom that a resistive or 
non-reactive plate circuit is neutral 
in the matter of regeneration, a 
eapacitive plate circuit is opposed 
to regeneration, and an inductive 


plate circuit supports regeneration. 
With the analysis behind us we.can 


examine these effects as encountered 
in practice. Considering a simple 
, vacuum tube amplifier having an ad- 
 justable circuit:2 of proper propor- 
tions to pass through resonance in 
the plate circuit, as shown in Fig. 9, 
with a current of high frequency fl 
input to ‘the grid. Now by varying 
the adjustable circuit 2 in the Lo 
circuit we know that we can g ide 
variations in current intensity or 
signal strength. Representing in Fig. 
10 signal intensity by ordinates and 
waveleneth or frequency of circuit 
2 by abscisse, we find by plotting a 
eurve, a, tor instance, strongest sig- 
nals are obtained in the region of 
wavelengths below the resonant fre- 
quency fl. Using the preceding ana- 
lysis the reason is obvious. As the 
circuit is tuned from low wavelength 
upward its reactance is predominat- 
ingly inductive, and with the series 
impedance rapidly increasing, though 
remaining inductive, in going toward 
resonance, more and more current 
is sent to the grid in proper phase 
to produce regenerative amplifica- 
tion or oscillations. Approaching 
near resonance, though the series 
impedance is still increasing, the 
capacitive reactance begins to neu- 
tralize the inductive reactance, so 
that the fed-back currents draw 
more and morc out of phasé with the 
grid potential, and the regeneration 
falls off rapidly before resonance is 
reached as shown by curve a. At 
resonance, though the series imped- 
ance is enormous and maximum 
tending to sénd large current 
through the tube, the current is 90° 
out of phase and therefore neutral, 
as the circuit is now entirely resis- 
tive, due to the capacitive and in- 
ductive reactances neutralizing each 
other. Beyond the frequency fl, 
or resonance, the circuit 2 creates 
a predominating capacitive react- 
ance, so that deée-amplification takes 
place and the signal intensity con- 
tinues to fall off by reason of: the 
fed-back currents being in opposing 
phase to the grid potential. 

Considering the Armstrong patent, 
for instance, nothing could be more 
fallacious than to say that its ref- 
erence to a tuned plate circuit in- 
cludes regeneration, for obviously 

when the plate circuit is in the tuned 
condition it is mon-reactive, wholly | 
neutral in its effect on grid potential, 
' and totally innocent of any regen- 
erative defects. And we say defects, 
for in, looking toward producing a 
tuned radio frequency rebveiver noth- 
ing is more unwanted than regen- 
erative effects, as will’ be more 
specifically pointed out. 

In ] 10. we have included a 
horizontal broken Jine marked “oscil- 
lation line,”: and have shown the 
portions of curves above this line in 
broken lines, this being for the pur- 
pose of indicating that above the line 
is the oscillation region. We do. not 
mean to convey the impression, how- 
ever, that every system like Fig. 9 
will produce oscillations merely by 
reason of having a tunable circuit 
in the plate circuit. To the contrary,. 
whether or not the curves reach the 
oscillation line depends upon the 
selection of the relative values of in- 
ductance and capacity in both 
circuits as well as adjustments of 
the tube potentials, but, of’ course, 
with modern high amplification con- 
stant, or high mu, tubes oscillations 
eccur more readily than usually de- 
sired. 

Proceeding a step further, and to 
the circuit ordinarily selected as a 
basis for multiple stage radio-fre- 
quency amplifiers shown in Fig. 11, 
where the plate circuit is merely 
coupled, and more or less loosely, to 
the tunable circuit 2 in the grid 
circuit of a succeeding tube, it is 
obvious that varying the coupled 
circuit 2 will cause it to produce in 
the plate circuit all the varieties of 
reactions produced by the directly 
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inserted circuit 2 in Fig. 9, but less 
in magnitude in proportion to the 
looseness or percentage coupling. 
Thus, if the constants of circuits 1 
and 2 are so chosen, and amplificas 
tion is sufficient, that there is a sub- 
stantial region of oscillations: abové 
the “oscillation line” in Fig. 10 for 
the arrangement of Fig. 9 (amd in 
radiocast receivers the circuits are 
usually of. suitable design and 
modern jtubes of such amplification 
for this}, then going to the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 11 will result in pro- 
ducing decreasing tendency to oscil- 
late as the coupling. is loosened, as 
pictured by curves b, c, and d in 
Fig. 10, curve d being shown to rep- 


- a 
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resent such looseness that regen- 
erative amplification only, and no 
oscillation, is secured. 

At first blush this might make it 
appear that it is easy to build a 
receiver that will not oscillate by 
merely using sufficiently loose cou- 
pling, but if the receiver is to cover 
a wide range of frequencies, as 
must a radiocast receiver, then the 
defect it would have is immediately 
obvious by turning back to Fig. 2 
and observing the curve El. To be 
entirely free from oscillations the 
receiver would have to have such 
loose coupling at the lowest wave- 
length (highest frequency) that it 
would not oscillate there, and then 
accept the substantial decrease in 
efficiency for the longer wave- 
lengths illustrated by curve El. 
Some commercial radiocast'_§re- 
ceivers meet this situation by as- 
sociating a part of the coupling ele- 
ment with the tuning condenser 
shaft so that. ceupling is mechani- 
cally simultaneously varied with 
tuning to keep up the efficiency 
throughout the radiocast band. It 
might be well to consider this ex- 
pedient from a practical point of 
‘view. The manufacturer mizht ad- 
just his coupling in the factory with 
a given set of tubes and adjustments, 
such as 90 volts on the plate, so 
that it remains just below os- 
cillations substantially uniformly 
throughout the _ radiocast range. 
Since.the receiver is depending on 
regenerative amplification for its 
amplification, and a change in the 
amplifying ability of the tube does 
not change the regenerative ampl- 
fication in direct proportion but in 
geometric ratio, the ‘receiver will 
fall off enormously in efficiency as 


a 90 volt B-battery loses its voltage 
with use, or tube filaments lose 
their emissive power as they do only 
too rapidly, or there is other cause 
for loss of amplification. Likewise, 
the fellow who is ambitious and 
wants to use 135 volts or more on 
his plates is out of luck, for all he 
will get will be oscillations. 

We stop here to answer a perti- 
nent query, as follows: Being told 
that witha single regenerative tube 
amplification in the order of hun- 
dreds (sometimes stretched to a 
thousand) of times is had, why is 
it that in a radio frequency receiver 
having two stages just below oscil- 


lations, as just-described, we do not 
get as an overall amplification the 
product of the hundreds of times 
Obtained in each tube, namely, ten 
thousand or more times? The an- 
swer is simple and is found in Fig. : 
10, where it is clearly shown that 


! 
cs EE 
Fig.10. | 


maximum regeneration is had when 
circuit 2 is considerably out of tune, 
and though large energy is built up 
in the plate circuit fhere is no res- 


onant transfer of it to the succeed- 
ing tube, which of course means | 
extreme inefficiency and therefore | 
waste of the regenerative: effect. | 
Also, to prevent oscillations the | 
coupling in such a receiver must | 
be quite loose, so taking together | 
non-resonant transfer and_ loose, 
coupling transfer, though there may | 
be amplification to the extent of 
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several hundred times in the slate 
circuit, an extremely small per- 
centage of this is effective on the 
grid of the succeeding tube. 

This leads up to pointing out that 
in such a receiver the term “tuned 
radio frequency” when applied is a 
misnomer, for in fact the only cir- 
cuit in the system tuned to the in- 
coming radio frequency is the grid 
circuit of the first tube. The other 
radio-frequency circuits are merely 
adjustable reactance producers, and 
‘when adjusted for maximum effect 
are out of tune with the signal fre- 
quency and grid' circuit of the first 
tube. . 

Pausing for a moment with the so- 
called Alexanderson tuned radio-fre- 
quency patent, a search of it does 
not disclose any means provided for 
overcoming the defects: outlined, so 
that it, too, works on the principle of 
one tuned circuit and succeeding 
circuits as reactance producers, and 
therefore out of tune. The claims 
specify all circuits as tuned, but the 
provided system does not permit car- 
rying out the specifications. 


When Ricc proposed to destroy the. 


effectiveness of the inherent tube 
path the first step toward actual 
tuned radio-frequency amplification 
was taken. Even though belittled 
from some corners on the grounds 
that he only had “close cdupling” 
and 100 per cent coupling is neces- 
sary, h‘s critics have simultaneously 
taught.the construction of receivers 
having the range of 35 to 45 per cent 
neutralizing coupling. 

As to the operation of Rice, we 
show in Fig. 12 his system for neu- 
tralizing the troublesome inherent 
tube capacity used in a tuned radio- 


/ 


tan 


Fic. tl. 


frequenc” system. Obviously, when 
circuit 2 is varied the same cycle 
of reactions as heretofore described 
will obtain in the plate circuit with 
the same tendency to send amplified 
current to the grid in all. phases ‘as 
before through the tube capacity (in 
dotted lines), but these -self-same 
reactions: act in the same manner 
through the Rice neitralizing con- 
denser Cn, but the upper and: lowér 
portions. of the coil in circuit 1 being 
oppositely poled, the effects at the 
grid of the .current going through 
Cn will be opposed to that -going 
through the tube. It only remains to 
make that going through Cn of such 


value with relation to that through } 


the tube to wipe out the effect of this 


‘inherent tube capacity entirely, and 


this may be done by either adjusting 
the coupling between the upper and 
lower portions of the coil or 
adjusting the value of Cn, or both. 
Having just merely the “close 


At 
: 


_ Cn 


coupling” of Rice is no'disadvantage, 
for variation of Cn to arrive at the 
complete result is a simple matter. 
The critics contend that Rice cannot 
neutralize for more than one fre- 
quency because he hasn’t 100 per 
cent coupling. It is true that Rice 
is so limited, but not for the 100 per 


‘cent coupling reason, but for a rea-: 
son to which the system of the critics: 


is also a victim, and that is lack 
of constartt coupling between the 
coils with variation of frequency, so 
that both of them get a neutralizing 
result quite the same as the energy 
transfer effect illustrated in Fig. 2. 


4 


Of course, if it were possible to get 


100 per cent coupling then it would 
be just that and constant coupling. 


But it cannot be had so that any 
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eration -.of oscillatory 


definition distinguishes from 


Armstrong patent, 


these effects. 


Cn; in common to, 


feedback. As. before, 


tween two circuits, 


inherent tube capacity. 


capacitive reaction being 


: FiG.13. 


generation and 


tions; but, 


mum 
cireuit 2° is 


ovation! plain inductive cqupling be- 
low the theoretical 100 per cent will 
suffer from lack of constancy as 
shown in Fig. 2 whether in the 10 
per cent neighborhood or 90 per cent 


The contention seems to carry with 
itself the admission that all of the 
85 per cent to 45 per cent neutraliz- 
ing coupling receivers are free from 
regeneration at but a single fre- 
quency in the entire rad‘ocast band, 
thus coupling. them with substan- 
tially 100 per cent to any patent 
that can be made to cover regenera- 


In his claims Rice defined his neu- 
tralizing system to include a capac- 
ity coupling between the grid and 
plate circuits ‘“‘to prevent the gen- 

currents,” 
which brings up the technical con- 


rth), tay as to whether or not 08 
t e 


Fig. 1, for in- 
stance, which consideration is so in- 
structive as to the reactions we have 
discussed that its analysis is help- 
ful to a better understanding of 
We reproduce Arm- 
strong Fig. 1 in its essential features 
in our Fig. 13 in which there is a 
yariable condenser, which we mark 
and therefore 
coupling, the grid and plate circuits. 

Before commenting on whether or 
not Armstrong stands between Rice 
and these claims let us see what are 
the effects of the condenser Cn on 
varying the 
circuit 2 will produce of itself the 
cycle of plate circuit reactions we 
have previously pointed out, so that 
it will tend to produce oscillations 
in some of its adjustments, be neu- 
tral in one™and prevent oscillations 
in others, all as pointed out, but. not 
by reason of being a coupling. be- 
but rather by 
reason of producing a reaction to 
act through a coupling, namely, the 
Likewise the 
condenser Cn is in the plate circuit, 
in series with circuit 2, and this con- 
denser of itself always produces a 
capacitive reaction in the plate cir- 
cuit, no matter what its value,. the 
simply 
large or small as Cu is small. or 


tube «in such phase as to prevent re- | 
therefore oscilla- 
and let us make this 
clear, not by reason of being a Ca- 
pacity coupling between the circuits, 
as specified in the Rice claims, but 
by reason of being a mere series Ca- 
pacitive reactance element in the 
plate circuit; and it would continue 
to so act and to the same extent if 
it were taken out of its position com-, 
mon to the two circuits and put 
anywhere else in the plate circuit. 
Whether or not it’. succeeds:in ac- 
tually. preventing oscillations by this 
series reactance effect depends en- 
tirely upon how much reactance is 
produced with respect to the maxi- 
inductive reactance that the 
capable of producing | 


when in that critical adjustment 
where the inductive reactance is a 
predominating maximum, and all of 
which is a matter of selection of 
values throughout. 

Now_we can look at the condenser 
Cn in fts aspect as a capacity coup- 
ling between the circuits. In this 
aspect it feeds back energy to the 
grid via the grid circuit for any op- 
erative adjustment of the circuit 1 
in a phase tending to produce os- 
cillations, and therefore, as a capac» 
ity coupling between the circuits, is 
nota means “to prevent the genera- 
tion of oscillatory currents,” as 
specified for the coupling capacity 
in the Rice claims, *but a means 
functioning diametrically the re- 
verse. 

Considering further, it is well 
within the realm of the possible ad- 
justments of the electrical values of 
the system of Fig. 13 as a whole to 
find one where the out-of-phase cur- 
rent fed back by reason of the plate 
circuit capacitive reaction of Cn 
would just overcome the in-phase in- 
tercircuit transfer by reason of the 
intercircuit coupling of Cn, so that 
varying Cn would not produce any 
overall effect one way or the other, 
thus béing neutral as far as the sys- 
tem as a whole is concerned, leaving 
the reactions produced by circuit 2, 
which are the reactions that Rice 
teaches. preventing, unaffected one 
way of the other by variation of Cn; 
or other weird results could be had 
such as in one set of adjustments 
increasing the capacity of Cn would 
lessen the tendency to oscillate, and 
in others the same increasing of ca- 
pacity would increase the tendency 
to oscillate. At best, the matter is 
complicated and indefinite, but there 
is one feature that is certain, and 
it is that Cn, in its aspect of capacity 
coupling between circuits, tends in 
the worst way to create oscillations. 

As to the advantages of Rice, going 
back to Fig. 10, by reason of neutral- 
izing the effect of reactions through 
the tube, and provided it is properly 
done, the “oscillation line” shown is 
eliminated. This, of course, assumes 
that due care is taken to eliminate 
so-called stray or distant stage feed- 


backs between input and output parts 
large respéctively. Therefore Cn of. of the receiver, such as coil and like 
itself always tends. by reason of be- 
‘ing’ a mere series reactance element 
in the plate circuit, to feed current 
through the inherent ‘capacity of the 


couplings, Of course, on account of 
the lack of-constant coupling in the 
neutralizing system, it is not pos- 
sible to eliminate regeneration en- 
tirely except at one frequency, but it 


pean be kept within such limits that 
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| for the range of a radiocast receiver 
oscillations will-not appear. Further, 
at the one frequency at-which neutral- 


ization is. complete: there will be no 
regenerative rise of current- inthe 
plate circuit before actual resonance 
of the succeeding coupled tuned 
circuit is reached, as is shown in Fig. 
10 for the non-neutralized type of 
receiver, and though, as a con- 
sequence, much less energy exists in 
the plate circuit, we obtain all the 
benefits of an actual resonant trans- 
fer'of energy, and Wwe do not have to 
go far from resonance in circuits de- 
signed for high order of selectivity, 
as is the case in radiocast receivers, 
to get a most inefficient transfer. 


While these benefits cannot be fully 
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realized for those frequencies re- 
moved from the one neutralized fre- 
quency, yet they are approached to 
a fair degree in practice. There is 
also ithe ability to use a much tighter 
coupling. between stages in the 
neutralized type than in the neces- 
sarily loosely coupled regenerative 
type, giving a further increase in 


‘energy transfer efficiency, along with 


the fact that there may be used the 
full amplifying ability of the tubes, 
as by full plate and filament voltages 
permitted by the design of the tubes. 
These considerations taken to- 
gether answer why it is possible to 
design a multiple tube neutralized 
receiver that has a higher overall 
efficiency in spite of much less 
amplification per stage than a multi- 
ple tube regenerative type with ex- 
tremely high amplification per stage. 
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FOR THURSDAY, AUG. 19 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRM, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
8 p. m.—A night of musical gems from 

India. 

WEFT, Boston, Mass. 

7 p. m,.—F rom New York, “The Sere- 
naders. " 7:30—Orchestral recital. 8— 
“Eskimos.” 9—Special orchestra. 

WBZ, Boston-Springfleld, Mass. 

(383 Meters) 

4:55 ” m.—Market reports. 6—Kimball 
Trio. :30—Baseball _sisresults. 
Lenox Enacinbta 7:30—United 
Marine Band from Washington. 
Concert. 9:30—Studio program. 
Weather, baseball results. 
WTAG. Woreester, Mass, (545 Meters) 

5:45 p. m.—Black and White Orchestra. 

:-40N—BasebaH scores. 7:30—Road bul- 
ens. 7 :55—Daily news, 8—From 
WEAF, “Eskimos.” 9—Special orches- 
tra. 

at TIC, Hartford, Conn. 

:30 p. m.—News. 7:13—Talksi 
aiekoae Makers and Manchester 
Quartet. §9—Dance orchestras. 
News, weather. 
wey, a £ . ¥. (380 Meters) 

5:30 —Jac ‘Denny’s orchestra. 
6: 30-—Outdoor talk. 7:30—Marine Band 
from Washington, D. C. 8:30+Hour of 
music. 9:30—Violin recital. r- 
gan recital by Stephen E. Boisglair. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Mete ) 

6 p. m.—Midweek hymn sing. :30— 
Meyer Davis and his o}chestra. 7—The 
Serenaders. §—‘‘Eskimos.”’ §—Spécial 
orchestra. 10—Greenwich Village or- 
chestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
“-% p. m.—“Voice of the Silent Drama.’ 
7:30—United ‘States Marine Bana. 8: 
—Special orchestra. 9:30—The Firesidy 
Roys 
WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Vineent Sorey Concert Trio, 
6:15—Baseball results and news items. 


(848 Meters) 
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ent,” What the World is Doing. 6 :40— 
Music. 6: :45—‘**Making Your Movies,”’ 
Catherine Curtis. 7—George Hall and 
His Royal Arcadians. 7:30—Oliver Say- 
ler’s “Footlight and Lamplight,” by 
Henrietta Malkiel. 7:45—Music. 7:30— 
“History of Civilization,” C. K. Ogde>-. 
8—Specialty program. 9%—George Hal! 
and his Royal Arcadians; William C 
Pike’s orchestra. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Murphy’s Band, 93—Musical 
program. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

5:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacob’s ensemble. 
6:30 — Oreste’s Queensland Orchestra. 
7:15—Vaudeville orchestra. 8&—Arthur 
Pryor’s Band. 9—Baltusrol Orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (30@ Meters) 

5:45 p. m.—Organ recital. 6—Morton 
dinner music. 6 :45—Wheeler Wadsworth 
dinner music. 7:30—Band concert. 8— 
Traymore concert orchestra. 8:30—Am- 
bassador concert orchestra, Harry Loven- 
thal, director. 9:30 — George Olson's 
dance orchestra. 10—Frvy’s dance orvches- 
tra. 10:30—Silver Slipper dance orches- 
tra. 11—Organ recital, Jean Wiener. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (408 Meters) 

7. p. m.—Special concert from the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. 8—Traymore concert orchestra. 
8 :30—Ambassador concert orchestra. 9— 
Steeplechase dance orchestra 9 :30— 
George Olson’s dance orchestra. 1)— 
Fry's. dance orchestra. 14:30—Silver 
Slipper dance orchestra. 11—Organ re- 
cital Jean, Wiener. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 6 :30—Con- 
cert orchestra. 7:45—‘Go-Getters.” 8— 
The unknown tenor. 8:30—The Musical 
Chefs. 8:45—Professor Doolittle. 9— 
Musical program. 

WRC, Washington, D. C, 

7 p. m.—Radio movie presentation 
7:30—Concert by the United . States 
Marine Band, under the leadership of 
Capt. William H. Santelmann. 9$—Royal 
Orchestra. 9:30—Special program. 10— 
Meyer Davis’ Swanee Syncopators. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sandman Circle. 6:30—Din- 
ner orchestra, Robert Iula, conductor. 
7:30—WBAL, mixed quartet. 8—WBAL 
Trio, soloist; John Wilbourn, tenor. 9— 
Dance orchestra, John Lederer, conduc- 
tor. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m—Atlanta Westpoint Orchestra. 
10 :45—Buchanan’s Bohemian Orchestra. 
WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266. Meters) 

8:30 to 10 p. m.—Organ recital with 
soloists. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

9:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:15—Base- 
ball scores. 7:10—Farm program. 8— 
“Radio Drama.” 9:55—Time signals and 
10:15—Concert from 
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weather forecast. 
the Flotilla Club. 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by William 
Penn Pe a ore ta Charles Marsh, director. 
6 :15—Daily sport review by C. B. Yorke. 
7—Book review by Burt McMurtrie. 7:20 
+Studio recital under direction of Elinor 
Olive Edstrom. 8—“Eskimos,” from 
WEAF. 9—Special orchestra from 
WEAF, 10—Baseball results. 
bd _— Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner music. Vincent 
tae orchestra. 7 to 10—WEAF, New 
York, the Serenaders; “Eskimos” : or- 
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WTAM, Cleveland, 0, (380 Meters) 
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Meginnity, entertainers. 8—Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 

WREO, Lansing. Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert and news. 8:15 
—Varied musical program. 
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WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn, 
(417 Meters) 

7 p. m.—New York program: Cliquot 
Club Eskimos; special orchestra. 10— 
Weather report, closing grain markets 

and haseball scores. 

WMBRB, Chieago, Til (2450 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Program of music featuring 
Russian composers. 8 to 10—Popular 
program. 

KYW, Chieago, Tl. (536 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by J>ska 
DeBabary and his orchestra and by the 
Bittic-Benson orchestra. 6—Music hour. 
8—Classical concert. 9:30 to 11—Con- 
gress carnival. 

‘LS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 

5:30 31. m.—Organ recital. 7:10—Dance 
orchestra. 7:30—Musical program. 

WJIID, Mooseheart, Ill. (303 Meters) 

4:45 p. m.—Dinner concert. 1T—Music 
by children. 9—Quartet and Victorians. 
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WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
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Orchestra. 11:15—Sky Terriers. 
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8 p. m.—Ace Brigode and his 14 Vir- 
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WHAS, Loulsville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

_ €:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. 
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That’s the first thing we look to. 
They’re measured before washing. 
sO their original size will be re- 
tained exactly. Returned as dainty 
LANKETS. as when new. 
too, are carefully 
ike with mildest of soap and 
guaranteed not to _ shrink. Re- 
trvped soft and fleecy. 


LGRIM LAUNDRY (OMPANY 


Broad & crenweed Ave.,, 


P " 
- Tioga 4644 aan 


Take a gift to| 


Garments for Matron and Miss of 
Generous Figure 


REDUCTIONS 
Dresses—Millinery 


—Coats 
Stylish Stouts 
Petite Stouts : | 


Thirteenth and Sansom 
Philadelphia ——:=:=«. 
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i} Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc. 


He Never 
Relaxes His 
Daily Care 


| As though under the in- 
| spector’s watchful eye, the 
| Abbotts “A” farmer takes un- 
failing care to sterilize his | 
pails and cans—to wash his 
cows and his hands before 
milking. He knows that our | 
| laboratory test will reveal his 

slightest carelessness—and he > 
| makes sure there is none. 


| You Want Milk of Such 
| Assured Purity 


Makers of Abbotts Ice Cream 
and Abbottmaid— 
the de luxe ice cream 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC CITY — WILDWOOD 
OCEAN CITY—PLEASANTVILLE 


“Appotis, 
AX MILK ig. 


| Selected Milk Saleguarded te 


STRAWBRIDGES CLOTHI ER 


Washable Striped 


Silk Broadcloth 
| a 4 ard 


Jase About Half the Regular .Price 


It’s the comfortable Silk for warm weather, the practical 
Silk for hard wear, the fashionable Silk for Sports—the Silk 
of the moment at a price that makes a stunning sports dress cost 
less than the usual morning frock: 


_ And the Silks are new—fresh ftom the maker ‘in all the | 
newest stripes and colorings, about forty or more different styles. 
See the assortment in the morning while it is at its best. Width 
32 inches... Fhree yaar for the average dress. 

S$—> Strawbridge & Clothier—Aisle 6, Centre 
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MARKET STREET at EIGHTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


4 [ $ What Makes an ‘Author Quotable? 


Depatar - Se em 


4! a T) > ECENTLY a friend quoted 
“| Browning to me, relative tu.a 
“~~ matter we were discussing, in 
such an apposite manner that noth- 
ing more remained to be said on that 
topic. In Browning's own phrase, I 
was able‘to “take all in a word.” 
Living in the warm afterglow | of 


=, . that: conversation I found myself 


thinking~ on the quotability. of 


a Browning. By the natural progres-_ 


sion which comes through making 
a comparison I found myself run- 
ning over the names of those authors 
whose words find echoing remem- 
brance on the tongues of men. Were 
one to list authors on: the basis of 
- their quotableness it would make 
an interesting list. Were I more 
widely read I would give myself the 
joy of this delightful exercise. Re- 
luctant to leave this fascinating. but 
too far-reaching topic, I did toy with 
it long enough to note that with re- 
gard to this. matter of quotability 
authors have their “ups and downs.” 
Time and circumstance are wind 
and ocean to the frail vessel.of their 
thoughts. And so I turned: to the 


related attractive topic as to what} 


‘are the factors which make an 
author quotable. 

For answer one cannot do better 
than turn to the experience of 
_ Browning in this connection. Somé 

* authors, like Longfellow or Oxen- 
ham, are born to quotability. They 
touch the common elemental things 
that-enter into the experience of all 
im such a way that the music of 
their verse is cadenced to the heart- 
beat of the common man. But there 
are others who achieve quotability. 


That which at the first was ac-/ 


counted discord comes at last to be 
chorded and attuned to the music of 
human living’ and they ‘take their 
place among the quoted ortes. Per- 
haps it would be nearer the fact 
to say that the discord of human 
living is chorded at last to the 
music of their thought. 
> > > 


Of course, quotability is not in the 
poets alone. Emerson, probably ft’ 
most quoted of American: writers, is 
quoted in his prose rather than in 
his..verse. Yet, as we study that. 
which makes an cothar quotable, we 


fitd that, almest without exception, 


the prose of the quotable author has 
in it the essence, though not always 
the form, of poetry. At least, this is 
the characteristic of those quotable 
authors whose prose wears. well. 
There are other authors whose prose 
has an ephemeral vogue. They are 
quoted from every platform and in 
every magazine. But their flecting 
fame rests upon the exigency of a 
- certain set of conditions. When that 
_ passes they are relegated to the great 
company of-the unquoted. | 

Others are quoted from age to age. 
The things they say do not-losg..their 
identity. We all know what ey Apel 
son said about the thing you do 
speaking so loud that what you 
say cannot be heard. The words 
may be altered but the sense of 
the saying remains. Emerson was 
born to be quoted. To him was given 
the favoring fect of circumstance, 
which is the only fact one needs to 
know about the quotableness of some 
lesser. authors. But Emerson --had 
something more. That is why he is 
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still quoted. Richard Garnett tells 
us what it is when " he says of 
Emerson: 

“He is a voice. He does not 
argue, but announces. ” God as this 
is I find the secret of the quotability 
of Emerson better explained by an 
incident récorded in his biography. 
One day someone took occasion to 
sneer at the ideas underlying te 
| Declaration of Independence as 
“glittering generalities.’ Emerson, 
overhearing the remark, turned in 
indignation on the speaker, saying: 
“Glittering generalities! They are 
blazing ubiquities.” 

In that distinction we have the 
secret which gives perennial quota- 
‘bility to an author. A _ glittering 
generality is tinsel; a ubiquity ‘is 
gold. One is of an age; the other 
belongs to the ages. One is the moth 
living for an hour in the limelight 
of public o,‘nion; the other ig a 
mountain on the plain of knowledge. 


thor quotable is that he can express 
plainlygthe universal thoughts which 
make us all ~~ ‘ 


“It will be noticed, however, that 
quotability in an author depends not 
only. upon truthfulness but upon 
technique. Men are remembered and 


man, dealing with deep things, has 
consigned himself to oblivion by an 
unfortunate style. It was elephantine 
when it should have been epigramma- 
tic. Benjamin Franklin recognized 
this in the writing of “Poor Richard’s. 
Almanack.” In this connection we 
can well turn again to Browning for 
illustration. In so far as the quota- 
bility of Browning is affected by his 
style it can easily be shown that 
his quotability rests upon his ability 
to speak in a forthright manner. 
For example, whatever one may 
think of “Sordello,” it is enough for 
us to say that its quotability worth 
Tis practically nil. But this is not all 
of Browning. 

Did ever a spring grow to sum- 


a mer without the chance to read in a. 


score of magazines the faith-built 
song of Pippa, or the lines titled 
| “Home-thoughts from Abroad’? At 
tracted or repelled by the fantastic 
in Browning, men did not at first 
pay much attention to ‘the forth- 
right utterances of the ‘poet, with 
the result, which we have already 
mentioned, that he had to wait long 
ere men came to realjze how quot- 
able he was. Remembering this, one 
wonders whether Edwin Arlington 
Robinson will ever come to quota- 
bility. Poet brother to Browning, he 
seems fated to have the: same expe- 
rience in this regard. Style has its 
potency. in determining the measure 
of one’s oS 


‘ Arthur Symons has come upon the 
secret of the quotability of Browning 
when he says that the special dis- 
tinction of Browning lay in the fact 
that “when he is most universal he is 
most individual.” In other words, the 
same fact which gives a high measure 
of quotability to the proverbs of all 
nations is to be found also, in places, 
inthe writings’ of*Browning. It is 
the sentence of Emerson phrased in 
other words. That is all. 

And, in conclusion, for final proof 
of this, read “Hamlet. ” T> mean the 
much quoted one. There is another. 
I have not read that. But Joseph 
Fort Newton has, and I would like to 
give you.a quotation from him with 
regard to this other maquored “Ham- 
let.” He says:. 2 
“Take the old Kyd play called 
‘Hamlet,’ and study it alongside the 
miracle of Shakespeare by. the same 
name. ....As winter unto summer, 


_|as Jew’s harp to an orchestra is that 


crude piece of ... melodrama beside 
the spiritual refinement, 
tellectual magnificence, and _ the 
haunting beauty of the greatest of all 
dramas.” 

Because of this, Shakespeare's 
“Hamlet” is quotable; the old Kyd 
play is not. In Emersonian phrase, 
he knew the power of speaking in 
terms of “blazing ubiquities.” This is 
the chief factor which gives quotabil- 
ity to the writings of an author. — 


Island of Ice 


As far as the eye could reach 
the sea in every direction was 
of a deep blue colour, the waves 
running high and fresh, and spar- 
kling in the light, and in the midst 
lay this immense mountain-island, 
its cavities and valley’s thrown into 
deep shade, and its points and pin- 
nacles glittering in the sun. All 
hands were soon on deck, looking at 
it, and admiring in various ways its 
beauty and grandeur. But no de- 
scription can give any idea of the 
strangeness, splendour, and really, 
the sublimity of the sight. Its great. 
size—for it must have been two to 


| three miles in circumference and sev- 
};| eral hundred feet in height ;—its slow 
| motion, as its base rose and sank in 


the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds; the dashing of 
the waves upon it, which, breaking 
high with foam, lined its base with 
a white crust; and the. thundering 
sound of the cracking of the mass, 


| and the breaking and tumbling down 


of huge: pieces; together with- its 
nearness and approach... all com- 
‘bined to give to it the character of 
true sublimity. 

The main body of the mass was, as 
I have said, of an indigo colour, its 
base crusted with frozen foam; and 
as it grew thin and transparent to- 
ward the edges and top, its colour 
shaded off from a deep blue to the 
whiteness of snow. It seemed to be 


{drifting slowly toward the north, so 


that we kept away and avoided it. It 
was in sight all the afternoon; and 
when we got to the leeward of it, 


+ the wind died away, so that we lay-to 


quite near it for the greater part of 


'}the night. Unfortunately, there was 


no moon, but it was a clear night, 
and we could plainly. mark the long, 
regular héaving of the stupendous 


|] mass, as its edges moved slowly 
| against the stars. Several times on 


our. watch loud cracks were heard, 
which sounded as though they must 


have run through the whole length 
|ot the iceberg, and several pieces 


feil down with a thundering crash, 


| plunging heavily into the sea. To- 


ward morning, a strong breeze sprang 
up, and we filled away, and left it 


{ eters, and at daylight it was out 


of -aights—Richard Henry | Dana, in 
ve sare erga the Mast.” 


The crucial fact which makes an au- | 


quoted not alone for soundness of} 
doctrine but also for style. Many 4a_ 


the in-- 


‘tins of oil. . 


- Apocalypse 
; Written. for The Christian Beiende Monitor 


John, exiled on an island of the sea 

And yearning for the comfort of that 
shoulder 

On. which he sstill leaned safe in 
,memory, 

Saw. farther, as his dreaming eyés 
grew. older, 

Into-a city of gold-crystal-stone, 

Where never tears retard,. the 
-Thythmic beat 

But voice of many waters round the 
throne, 

Vision. of Paradise and Paraclete. 


A city whose twelve gates were 
‘single pearls, 
And whose foundations each a pre- 
cious gem, 
Whose folk were like to little boys 
and girls 
At play with lgric has‘p and diadem; 
To whom he murmured, like an elder 
brother,— 
“O, little children, love ye one an- 
other!”’- 
\ 


The Yangtse Valley 
Trade 


Today came the gorgeous sun 
bursting through the mist and out of 
the forty ‘days’ saturation came 
spring! Far away at the edge of the 
river I saw a biack line of newly wet 
sand. All through the day that 
fluted, black edge crawled steadily 
toward me. Sampan coolies waded 
ankle-deep, moving the jetties island- 
ward. ,At noon they were wading 
knee-deep placing the jetties above 
the rising water. The band of sand 
has shortened two hundred feet! All 
through the’ afternoon I watch the 
river like a shining mass of quick- 
silver crawl steadily landward. No 
one at.the club this afternoon talked 
of anything else. It was enough that 
the river was rising and that the 
winter’s isolation was over. 

Night! For the whole ef it we hear 
the shouts of the coolies working in 
the rising waters, moving the jetties, 
rescuing -the planks and the trestles 
from floating down stream. The hum 
of a small town rises to us as we lie 
in our beds; the cries of ‘babies, the 


fretful and happy crooning of wom- 
en’s voices, the guttural commands of 
men, the rattling of anchor. chains, 
the scraping of: anchors, 
has floated within ear shot, a city of 
junks. The night vibrates. . , . 

Morning. The Long Sand has gone! 
The river stands high up on the 
bunding wall of the city. It has 
buried the refuse heaps. It flows 
swiftly along by the bottom step of. 
our garden embankment, 

' Together, before breakfast, we 
hasten to the hack gate of our com- 
pound. Before our very eyés the last 
sands disappear. This year the river 
is in dramatic mood. As. we stand 
there its water sweeps down from 
‘the top of the island. The momentum 
of its.rush down river carries it in a 
great Bweep around the lower point 
of the island. The two arms flow to- 
gether like the Red Sea after the 
crossing of the Israelites, sweeping 


Isabel Fiske Conant. 


Pway the last ‘of the Long Sand as/|- 


we siand there. The river, bringing 
the world, is at our gates and the 
gates of the city! 


Do you understand? We have 


stepped from our winter’s isolation| 


into a place in the sun; This river 
which touches‘ the steps of my gar- 
den embankment belongs to the great 
trade routes of the world. It flows 
into. the Tung. Ting. Lake, the-lake 
flows into the Yangtse, the Yangtse 
flows to the sea, the sea reaches out 
to the world, carrying the products 
of :wo hundred million peopilejof the 
Yangtse ‘Valley! 

I. can. stand now in my lookout 
room. and look down on this trade 
of the world slipping by under the 
branches of my willows, on the river 
washing the steps of my garden em-' 
bankment. If I should lean out of my 
window it seems I could-all but 
grasp the tops of the tall masts of 
the junks going by, propelled by their 
sails and long poles which half-naked 
brown men stick into my garden em- 
bankment. Under the rounded mat- 
ting tops of the holds are calicoes 
from English mills . . . bales of 
cotton from Georgia. Farther out on 
the river I can see a little launch 
go bustling by, towing a Jong line of 
flat lighters loaded with American 
copper. And there comes the gray 
form of one of our own launches 
headed up river with a string of 
native junks behind packed full of 


And going down river, rafts a hun- 
dred feet long, great clumsy whales 
of wood, many logs déep hidden 
under the water... . move between 
the great salt junks, the whaleback 
junks, the sampans .... The trade 
of the.world on the river at my gate, 
below my window, America, England 
siving, ‘China receiving; ‘China giv- 
ing, América, England receiving. 
—Alice. Tisdale Hobart, in “By the 
City. of ‘the: Long Sand, A Tale of 
New China.” 


The Red Bridge at 
Nikko 


Over’the hurrying torrent of Daiya- 
gawa 

Calmly I behd my bow of beauty, 

Curving from pillar to pillar of 
granite, 

Tranquil in the pride of perfection,— 

I:am the Queen-rose of all bridges. 


I tremble not with the fury of the 
current; 
The turbulent vivar cannot reflect 


me, =m, 
Nor carry away my lovely image. 


Holy and proud, I am often lonely, 

When I hear on the common bridge 
below me 

The dattering feet of people going to 
and fro, 

And the merry laughter of little 
children. 


Come in the night, you wild young 


oy, 
And leave me not uhtrédden:. 


The river |, 


connected with the work - of 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, whov 
holds a warm place in the affections 
of the American people. During her 
residence on Orr's, Island, she wrote 
some of her best. known books. It 
is said that this little house by the 
sea was her home for a time and 
that here she. composed that poem 
so filled with. sib beauty and 
tenderness— : 


Tce Pearl House is intimately 


“Still, still with Thee when purple 
morning breaketh’— 


and that the poem was the fruit of 
rainbles about the island, when hav- 
ing risen before sunrise she went 
out of doors to enjoy.the waking of 
the birds and ane fleeing of the 
shadows. 

With the house aad its surround: 
ings as a sétting,.she wove with 
tender imagery a tale of unique in- 
terest and beauty circling around the 
little dreamy, golden-haired Mara 


whom everyone called “The Pearl 
of Orr’s Island” because of the cir- 
cumstances connected with her 
birth, and the beauty of her char- 
acter. - 

The house—a sea-captain’ s cottage 
—stands ona rocky point of land 
overlooking a little cove, where the 
waves ripple and murmur as they 
chase each other over the pebbles 
and up the sandy shore. One of the 
windows looks far out to sea, where 
the clear horizon line is broken only 
by a distant group of low rocky 
isiands on which the surf breaks 
ceasélessly. 

The island itself is in summer a 
veritable paradise in which sea, sky, 
trees, and rocks unite to form a per- 
fect whole. The coastline is more 
or less rocky. In some parts the 
cliffs are almost perpendicular and 
carry a crown of rich evergreens and 
forest trees, closely set together and 
veiled in somber shadow, Here the 
fish hawk makes its nest in undis- 
turbed serenity, and the blue jay 


“The Pearl of Orr’s Island” 


screams itS cheerful note, whilst 


“Be ye kind” 


rocking on a high branch, sécure 
amidst the winds from off the sea; 
and: the tide rises and falls and 
surges and booms on the rocks be- 
low. The darkness of the woods is 
relieved at intervals by délicate 
foliage of a brilliant green and the 
silvery trunks of slender birches 
flash in the gloom where a ray of 
sunlight penetrates. Mauy ofthe 
tree trunks are decorated with gray- 
green lichen of exquisite tone and 
pattern; and hidden away in shady 
nooks around the roots, toadstools 
of quaint and varied shape cluster 
together in colorful patches. 


dom, “Her ways are ways of 

pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” Many centuries later, 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
urged upon those he taught, “Be ye 
kind one to another.” 

Only a brief survey of human life 
is required to show that if the latter 
adjuration were complied with to- 
day, there would be vastly more hap- 
piness than seems to obtain. Did 
anyone ever try to be consistently 
kind for one whole day, and was that 


Out at sea, bobbing up and down 
with the swell and rhythm of the! 
waves, a number of little fishing- | 
craft ply their humble calling, heav- | 
ing anchor when the busy day draws | 
to a close and coming slowly and | 
majestically into the cove as the sun- 
set deepens and the lights in the 
little istand homes twinkle like stars 
in the dusk. 


forgets to apply this rule in the 


\mestic life are disrupted by habits 


one ever disappointed? He may, it is 
true, have discovered that being kind 
is really a fine art, but he must have 
‘discovered also that it is worth all 
the study and sacrifice required for 
its attainment. 

In the business world it is now 
recognized that brusque manners 
cause. a good deal of inharmony, with 
resultant loss, which might just as 
well be avoided ; but the business 
|man or woman who practices unfail- 
ing courtesy in the office sometimes 


home. How often the peace and hap- 
piness which should characterize do- 


of ungraciousness, of semi-sarcastic 
speech and thoughtless raillery! 
People who sincerely love each other 
may indulge these habits, forgetting 
the warning of the Apostle James, 
that the tongue “is an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison.” 

It costs nothing to be pleasant; and 
in homes where pleasantness obtains, 
each member of the family goes forth 
strengthened and cheered. A pleas- 
ant “Good-by” on leaving, a smile 
on coming in, the habit of saying and 
meaning “Good morning,’ thanks for 
willing service, table civilities such 
as are always assumed for company 
but sometimes laid aside in the pri- 
‘vacy of -home—how much these 
things mean in human history! 

Professor Henry Drummond in his 
hook, “The Greatest Thing in the 


“The Pearl House,” Orr’s Island, Maine. From an ns Bching’ by Margaret Manuel 


Pointing Poplars 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Near my windows 
Every day 

Three, tall poplars 
Bend and sway; 


Granting to me 
Muchsof strength 
Which is drawn from 

Their green length; 


Pointing ever 
To. the sky 

They help ‘to keep 
My thought high. 


Near my windows 
.*° Every day, 

Three tall poplars 
~ DGS the way. 


Almira Richardson Wiicox. 


Ascension Island 
Turtles 


Ascension ies in the middle of | 
the Atlantic and is supposed to have 


of its arrival on this Tet: It was 
said to have shot up in a night. It 
was used as a naval depédt, and here 
we came for-stores. . 

A peculiar thing about this ‘island 
was that the people. didn’t refer to 
the seasons as Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn and Winter as we doy but as 
the Egg, the Turtle, the Fish and the 
Vegetable seasons, Great flights ‘i 
Wideawakes, a bird about the size 
of a seagull, came to Jay their eggs 
in such droves that sometimes they 


actually hid the sun, while.the sir 
was raucous with their cries. They 
dropped their: eggs ona -wide plain 
called Widewake Fair, which in 
the season looked like a field of 
snow. ... Huge marine tortoises 
came in swarms to lay their eggs. 

Mother turtle would waddle up the 
‘beach, her faithful mate’ following, 
scrape a hole in the sand, deposit 
her treasures, cover them up in a 
little mound, and then make for the 
water again. . . . The beach would 
be lined with these egg-mounds, and 
it was fascinating to, wateh the little 
turtle appear when the sun had 
hatched him. -If.you had the time 
and the patience to wait, or better 
still the good fortune to .be on the 
spot at the right moment to wit- 
ness that sight—then you consid- 
ered yourself lucky! The. -mound 
would seem to enlarge, the sand 
slip, and the first layer of eggs come 
to light. 

Suddenly out would pop a small 
black head from a shell, a wee neck 
would crane, and you would see the 
head slowly rotate,; taking a first, 
long, wondering view-of its new sur- 
roundings. A short pause would en- 
sue. Then you would see a convul- 
sive heave, a wriggle, and out from 
the egg would flop master turtle, sit 
upon the sand for a minute, as if 
taking the air, and then make a >ee- 
line for the water. As you saw the 
little creature breast thé first waze- 
let licking the shore, you said to 
yourself in the words of the psalm- 
ist, “How wonderful are Thy works, 
O Lord!” 

I liked coming to Ascension, ther 
were so-many interesting hinae 
about it—the “blow holes” out cf 
which, far inland, the sea water 
would spout like fountains twenty 
feet high or so and break into spray; 
then the most beautiful “rainbows” 
you could imagine would form amid 
the spray, hang in the air a minute 
or so, then vanish; ‘the strange rock- 
formations, and craters full of dark, 
motionless water. . It was like a 


~—Henry van .Dyke, in “Camp-Fires, 
and Guide-Posta.” 


trip to the moon;—From “Sam Noble, 
Able Seaman,” an Autobiography. 


taken its name from the,suddenness {| 


‘gleichgiiltig vorstellen. 


eld freundlich“ 


Uebersetzung des auf dieser Seite in englischer Sprache crscheinenden 
christlich-wissénschaftlichen Aufsatzes 


"N DEN Spriichen Salomos lesen 
wir tiber die Weisheit: ..Ihre 
Wege sind ‘liebliche Wege, und 

alle ihré Steige sind Friede“. Viele 
Jahrhunderte spater schrieb der 
grosgse Apostel der Heiden die Er- 
mahnung: ,,Seid .aber. untereinancer 
freundlich“.’ 

Nur ein kurzer Blick’ auf das 
menschliche Leben zeigt uns, dass 
es viel mehr Freude geben wiirde, 
als es anscheinend schon gibt, wenn 


‘| die Ermahnung des Apostels heute 


befolgt wiirde. Hat wohl jemaud 
sclron versucht, einen ganzen Tag 
lang unentwegt freundlich zu sein, 
und war er-je enttéuscht? Er mag 
zwar entdeckt haben, dass freundlich 
sein wirklich eine schéne Kunst ist 
aber er musste auch entdeckt haben, 
+dass:das Erlernen dieser Kunst das 
' vanze erforderliche Studium und Op- 
fer wert ist. 

Im Geschéftsleben hat man nun e-- 
kannt, dass schroffes Benehmen sebr 
viel Misshelligkeit mit daraus hervor- 


‘gehendem Verlust zur Folge hat, was 


ebenso gut vermieden werden k6énn- 
te; doch Geschiaftsleute, die unfehl- 
bare Hoéffichkeit im Geschaft tiben, 
vergessen manchmal,: diese Regel zu 
Hause anzuwenden. Wie oft werden 
Friede und -Gliick, die das hausliche 
Lebeh kennzeichnen sollten, durch 
urfreundliches Wesen, halbhéhnische 
Bemerkungen und gedankenlose Spat- 
terei gestért! Leute, die einander 
aufrichtig lieben, mégen diesen Ge- 
wohnheiten frénen, weil sie die 
Warnung des Apostels Jakobus ver- 
gessen, dass die Zunge ,,das unruhige 
Uebel voll tédlichen Giftes“ ist. 

Es kostet nichts, freundlich zu 
sein; und in Familien, wo Freund- 
lichkeit herrscht, geht jedes Mitglied 
gestarkt und erfreut setner Wege. 
Ein freundliches ,,Auf Wiedersehen“ 
beim Gehen, ein freundlicher Blick 
beim Kommen, die Gewohnheit, ,,Gu- 
ten Morgen“ zu sagen und es auch 
wirklich zu meinen, das Danken fiir 
bereitwilliges Dienen, H6flichkeiten 
bei Tisch, wie sie immer in Gesell- 
schaft Fremder getibt, doch im eige- 
nen Heim manchmal vernachlassigt 
werden,—wie viel bedeuten doca 
diese Dinge im menschlichen Leben! 

Professor Henry Drummond lenkt 
in seinem Buche ,,Das groésste Ding 
in der Welt‘ die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
die Tatsache hin, dass ein grosser 
Teil des Lebens Jesu ,,mit- Freund- 


lichkeiten, nur mit Freundlichkeiten, 
‘guzebracht wurde“. 


Dies ist ein hilf- 
reicher Gedanke fiir diejenizgen, die 
versucht sind, zu glaubén, das Bei- 
spiel des Meisters kénne nicht er- 
reicht werden. Man kann sich Jesus 
nicht als kaltherzig, zuriickhaltend, 
Unwillkiir- 
lich wissen wir, dass er keinen Stim- 
mungen unterworfen war, dass er 
immer gefallig, sanft, freundlich ge- 
‘wesen sein muss. Kr, der sich zur 
Verklarung erhob, muss gewiss die 
| seringen Liebenswiirdigkeiten Héf- 


| lichkeit, Riicksichtnahme guf andere, 


alle kleinen Handlungen der Liebe, 
bekundet haben.® Wie einsichtsvoll 
freundlich es doch von ihm war, auf 
den Auss&tzigen, den er heilte, die 
Hand zu legen, den armen :Ungliick- 
lichen, der nach dem Gesetz ,,Un- 
rein!“ rufen musste, damit niemand 
auch nur in seine Nahe kommen 
sollte! Was fiir ein peinigendes 
Furchtgefiihl muss jene Beriihrung 
beseitigt haben! Wie freundlich wan 


'Christliche Wissenschaft sucht, er- 


‘spruch einer gefiirchteten Krank- 


‘durch 


€s doch von ihm, dass er selbst zu 
seinen Jiingern ging, als sie vom 
Meeressturm hin-- und herzgeworfen 
wurden! Jesus wusste, dass sie sich 
in Gottes Obhut befanden und seiner 
leiblichen Gegenwart nicht bedurf- 


World,” calls attention to the fact 
| that much of Jesus’ life was “spent 
in doing kind things—in merely do- 
jing kind things.” This is a helpful 
| thought for those tempted to feel 
|that the Master's example is beyond 
| reach. One cannot think of Jesus as 
being cold, reserved, indifferent. We 
instinctively know that he was not 
subject to moods, that he must have 
been always pleasant, gentle, kind, 
He who rose to the transfiguration 
certainly manifested the minor 
graces of politeness, consideration 
for others, all the small acts of love 


Pumpkins 


Purple the narrowing alleys st 
between 

The spectral shooks, a worpie harsh 
and cold 


ten; doch um sie zu beruhigen, um) 


ihren Schrecken zu besanftigen, trug | 
er der menschlichen Auffassung von 
Not Rechnung, indem er zu ihren 
ging. Und er hinterliess folgende ge- | 
heiligten Worte: ,,Ein neu Gebot gebe 
ich euch, dass ihr euch untereinander 
liebet, wie ich euch geliebt habe, auf 
dass auch ihr einander liebhabt‘.. Wer 
zur Christlichen Wissenschaft kom:nt 
und in ihrem Verstandnis Fortschrit- 
te machen mochte, wird bald erken- 
nen, dass dieser Ausspruch des Mei- 
sters von hochster Wichtigkeit ist. 
Mary Baker Eddy schreibt in ihrem 
Werk ,,Miscellaneous Writings“ (S. 
312): ,0, mége doch die Liebe, von 
der geredet wird, gefiihlt und so 
gelebt werden, dass wir, in der 
Wage Gottes gewogen, nicht zu leicnt 
erfunden werden! Die Liebe ist 
langmitig, sich gleich bleibend, mit- | 
fiihlend, aufopfernd, tnaussprechlich 
freundlich’. Auf Seite 250 desselben 
Buchs sagt sie: ,,Liebe ist nicht et-| 
was, was man auf ein Wandbrett | 
legt, um es bei seltenen Gelegenhei- | 
ten mit der Zuckerzange herunterzu- ; 
holen und auf ein Rosénblatt zu 
legen. Ich stelle hohe Anforderungen 
an die Liebe, verlange titige Zeugen,, 
um sie zu beweisen, und edle Opfer 
und herrliche Errungenscheft . als 
ihre Ergebnisse“.| Das Leben der 
Entdeckerin und Griinderin’ der 
Christlichen Wissenschaft zeugt voll- 
auf fiir die tiefe Aufrichtigkeit, :nit 
der sie diese Worte schrieb; denn’ sie 
betatigte, was sie lehrte. Diejenigen,, 
die ihr sehr nahe standen, haben be- 
richtet, dass ihre Gegenwart weven 
der einfachen Freundlichkeit, die aif 
alle iiberstromte und die christusahi- 
liche Liebe, die ihr Herz erfiillte, zum 
Ausdruck braehte, ein Segen war. 
Wer korperliche Heilung durch die 


langt sie am schnelisten, wenn er die 
Lehre der liebevollen Freundlichkeit 
in die Tat umsetzt. Mancher An- 


heit ist dadurch beseitigt worden, 
dass der Leidende sich entschlossen 
vom Sinn des Leidens abwandte und 
irgend eine wirksame_ Tat 
selbstloser Freundlichkeit Liebe zum 
Ausdruck brachte. Manches bekiim- 
merte Herz hat seinen Balsam, man- 
cher Enttauschte die Erfiillung seines ' 
Herzenswunsches gefunden, wenn 
das Selbst im Suchen des Guten eines 
andern aus den Augen verioren, wen 
das persOnliche Sehnen in dem Yer- 
langen, der Menschheit zu dienen, 
untergetaucht worden ist. Heutzutege 
k6nnen alle, die willig sind, lernen, 
wie sie die Wissenschaft des Clri- 
stentums auf ihre Lebensfragen an- 
wenden und in ihrer eigenen Erfah- 
rung das unfehlbare Wirken der 
géttlichen Liebe, die heilt, segnet und 
wiederherstellt, beweisen kénnen wo- 
durch sie den Himmel auf die Erde 
bringer. 


M ilton 


the stream and the music ceased, At 


But spotted, -where the gadding 
pumpkins run, 

With: bursts of blaze that startle the 
serene, | 


| Like sudden voices. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Fairy Music of Today 


Hugh Miller in his “Old Red| 
Sandstone” tells the legend of a wild 
place in Cromarty. A shopkeeper of 
the place was out on the hills. The 
moon had just risen and every- 
where was the mist, and moving 
mists on a moonlit night suggest an 
enchanted land. As he journeyed he 
suddenly heard wonderful music. 
Never had he listened to such sweet 
sounds. A thousand airy voices 
seemed to join in a‘chorus. 

Wishing to get nearer, he crossed 


|last he came to the place where the 
music had seemed to rise, but it was 
only a solitary moor. As he looked, 
once again the fairy harmony rose 
from the other side of the stream, 
from the very place where a few mo- 
ments before he had stood. 

None now hear fairy songs in Cro- 
marty; the fairies seem to have left. 

Yet after all is there not as much 
fairy music in the earth as ever there 
was? Discovery and invention may 
seem to have lessened the sede 
and wonder of things, but ul mately 
they rather increase it. 

Sometime ago an instrument was 
invented which does for tiny sounds 
what a microscope does for tiny ob- 
jects. With its help it is possible to 
hear the grass and the flowers grow. 
A leaf or a blade of grass are among 
the most wonderful laboratoriesinthe 
world. It is their minute yet mighty 
activities that we are now enabled to 
hear. Among the mythical Scandina- 
vian gods was one who was supposed 
to have the faculty of seeing the wool 
grow on sheep and of hearing grass 
grow in the field. Like many an- 
other dream and imagining of early 
peoples, this of hearing things ‘grow 
has become an actual fact. 

The earth is full of exquisite fine 
whisperings and harmonies that 
await our discovery. In the sea are 
countless myriads of tiny creatures, 
building for themselves minute 
houses out of the lime dissolved in 
the sea. The lime originally came 
from the mountains and ‘hills, where 
streams dissolve particles as they 
pass. When no Tonger of service, 
these discarded houses sink to the 
sea floor, to lay the foundations of 
future continents. 

‘How silently all that activity prop 
ceeds—so it seems to us and yet, if 
we had ears to hear, we might-hear 
the music of their house building— 
that is; the “fairy” music of today. 
Just as the microscope réveals 
these foraminifera as radiant stars. 
home of living light, of so delicate a 
beauty that unless one has seen it 
cannot be conceived, so a micro- 
phone would reveal: marvels as great 


Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
' like the sea, 
Pure as the naked - heavens, majes- 


tie, free. 
—Wordsworth. 


‘n the realm of sound. wee 

The wonder: is everywhere. The 
| dryad fs still in the tree. There aré 
“fairy” orchestras still. The seeing 


\ 


Written for The Christian Science, Monitor 
[: PROVERBS we read of wis- 


How discerningly kind it was of him 
to lay his hand on: the leper he 
healed, the poor unfortunate com- 
pelled by law to cry “Unclean!” lest 
anyone should even come near him! 
What an aggny of fear must have 
rolled off at that touch! How kind 
it was of him to go personally to 
the rescue of the disciples when they 
were storm-tossed on the sea! Jesus 
knew they were in God’s care and 
did not need his bodily presence; but 
for the sake of reassuring them, com- 
passionating their terror, he min- 
istered to the human sense of need 
by going to them. And he left be- 
hind him these sacred words: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.” 
Those who come to Christian Science 
and would progress in its under- 
standing soon find this saying of the 
Master's to be of the highest impor- 
tance, 


In her work entitled “Miscellane- 
ous Writings” (p. 312) Mary Baker 
Eddy writes: “Oh, may the love that 
is talked, be felt! and so lived, that 
when weighed in the scale of God we 
be not found wanting. Love is con- 
sistent, uniform, sympathetic, self- 
sacrificing, unutterably kind.” On 
page 250 of the same book she says: 
“Love is not something put upon a 
shelf, to be taken down on rare oc- 
casions with sugar-tongs and laid on 
a rose-leaf. I make strong demands 
on love, call for active witnesses to 
prove it, and noble sacrifices and 
grand achievements ag Tta_results.” 
The life of the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science bore 
ample testimony to the deep sincerity 
with which these words were writ- 
ten, for she practiced what she 
preached. Those closely associated 
with her have left the record that 
her presence was a benediction be- 
cause of the simple kindness which 
flowed to all, expressive of the 
Christ-like love which filled her 
heart, 

If physical healing is sought in 
Christian. Science, it is soonest 
gained by him who makes praetica’ 
the doctrine of loving-kindness. Many 
a claim of.dreaded disease has rolled 
away when the afflicted one reso- 
lutely turned from the sense of suf- 
fering to express love by some active 
deed of unselfish kindness. Many a 
sore heart has found its balm, many 
a disappointed one his heart's de- 
Sire, when self has been lost sight 
of in seeking the good of another, 


‘| when personal yearnings have been 


merged in the longing to serve man- 
kind. Today, ‘all who will may learn 
how to apply to their life-problems 


retched | the Science of Christianity, and may 


prove in their own experience the 
unfailing operation of divine Love, 
which heals, blesses, and restores, 
bringing heaven to earth. 


Cin another column wil] be found a trans- . 


_ SCIENCE 
HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 

By 
‘MARY BAKEk EDDY 


*PosLishep BY THE Trust&es UNDER THE 
WILL or Marx Baker Eppy 


The. original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
_Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science. Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 
Morocco vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 3 
Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as 
cloth edition. 
Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford inate Bible 
paper 5 
Levant. heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper 
Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy India 
Bible: paper 1 
FOR THE-. BLIND 
In Revised Braille, _—— One 
an 


d a Hal 
Five Volumes....... . $12.50 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate “<= of English and 


Clot 
he Edition, cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7. 50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages | of English and 


Socket Edition, "cloth. 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7.50 
- Where -no Christian.Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
pricés, express or postage pre- 
paid, on either domestic or for-. 
eign shipments. 
The other works of Mrs. 
. Eddy may also be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete 
list with descriptions and prices 
will be sent upon ‘agplication. 
_ Remittance by money order 
or by-draft on New York or 
~ Boston ‘should ‘atcompany all 
orders and be made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, 


107 Falmouth. 8t., Back Bay Station | 


eye, the hearing ear daily conquer 
hew worlds. 


BOSTON, U. 8. A. 
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The RA: Yoke ae Mayor of Oxford, Wants Citizens 
to Salute and Respect the Mace 


London 
 Roiclad Correspondence. 


REY. JOHN CARTER, 


' Mayor of Oxford, has been con- 
>  VWinced that the public did not 
have a sufficient appreciation of. the 
dignity‘ of the mayoral office or of its 
outward and visible symbol known 
as the mace. It grieved him, to think 
that the sturdy workman going home 
from his work would, if he caught 
sight of the mace, take no more no- 
tice of it than he would of a reeve 
of onions, and that children com- 
ing home from school would regard 
-it simply as a pretty toy. “This will 
never do,” said Mr. Carter, adopting 
-the language of the famous Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, and he started a 
campaign with the object of getting 
all; citizens, young and old, to salute 
the mace when they see it. He en- 
treated his adult subject to salute 
the mace when, say, they met it in 
the street. As regards the children, 
he took the mace round to various 
schools, infants’ échools included, 
and sought to impress on the young 
- a’ proper sense of the dignity of the 
mayoral office and respect for the 
mace’ by close personal inspection of 
the ancient “bauble,” and by getting 
them to march round the classroom 
and salute it as they passed. 


English life is of vast antiquity. At 
first it was a weapon, and a formi- 
dable one, to be known and respected. 
It had a shaft, possibly five feet 
long, With a metal head weighing 
séveral pounds, from which a num- 
ber of sharp metal spikes stuck 
out. The doughty warrior, and even 
the warlike churchman, carried it. at 
his saddle bow, for use on emer- 
gency, and emergency often came in 
the rough old days when a man’s 
best protection was his own strong 
Tight arm. So popular was the mace. 
that inthe fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it invariably formed part 
of the military equipment of cavalry 
forces; and it was to be _ found 
amoung Turkish horsemen even in 
more modern days. 
The Lord Mayor’s Show ° 

When gunpowder and the pistol 
came in, the mace lost favor with 
fighting men, While its actual use- 
fulness declined, ,;however, its 
power as a symbol of authority in 
Parliament, in city council: cham- 
bers, and universities increased. 

London had its mace as a. symbol 
of office even when maces were 
chiefly weapons. King Edward III in 
1354 granted the city the privilege 
of having maces carried before the 
Mayor, the sheriffs, the aldermen, 
and the Corporation. Everyone who 
has seen a Lord Mayor’s show must 


- The mace as a symbol of power in 


The Library 


Aztec Literature in the Mexican National Museum 
By J. H. CORNYN 


Professor in the National 


Mexico City, Mex. 
HERE has recently been dis- 
- covered, in the library of the 
Mexican National Museum here, 
the manuscript of the lost songs of 
Nezahualpilli. King of Texcoco. These 
cover 78 pages and are all written 
in the ‘same hand. An examination 
shows that the meter of most of 
them is the same as that of the 
“Cantares Mexicanos” or court songs 
which the museum has been trans- 


lating for the past two years and 
which are now almost all turned 
into Spanish by Don Mariano J. 
Rojas, professor of Aztec in the Mex- 
ican National Museum. 

Since the discovery some months 
ago that 12 books of the Sahagun 
documents, copies of which exist in 
the Mexican National Library, were 
written in. verse and that conse- 
quently these were undoubtedly 
original Aztec documents comprising 
much of the oral literature of the 
Aztecs written in the Spanish alpha- 
bet shortly after the conquest of 
‘Mexico (1521), the active hunt for 
Aztec documents continues with the 
prospect of finding, within a short 
time, a*greater body of Aztec litera- 
ture than that possessed by any 
people in he same stage of develop- 
ment as the Aztecs possessed at the 
time when they came into contact 
with European culture. 

_An examination of the “Huehue 
Tlatolli” or “Old Literature” shows 
that all this literature is in trochaic 
verse, the proof that it also formed 
a part of the Aztec pre-conquest oral 
literature. 

Further examination of old his- 
tories carried on within the past 
few months shows they contain a 
great many references to what after- 
ward became known as “the lost 
literature of the Aztecs” and minute 
descriptions of the contents of some 
of it. All this has quickened the 
interest in Mexico’s Indian literature 
and several scholars are now work- 
ing in various parts of the world 
on the known Aztec documents. 


Proof of Aztec National Literature 

That this vast body of Aztec writ- 
ings written in the Spanish alpha- 
‘bet shortly after conquest of Mexico 
is in exact trochaic meter shows 
that the Aztecs had a national litera-. 
ture. For this meter could not have 
been learned from the: Spaniards 
since it is not only foreign to Span- 


ish poetical ideas and traditions but 
is a natural outgrowth of the tro- 
chaic nature of the Aztec tongue. 

Since the discovery of this meter, 
three years ago, I have been able to 
work out the prosodical rules gov- 
erning Aztec poetical composition; 
-and have ascertained that these 
rules were rigorously observed by 
the pre-conquest poets. who were 
subject to the influence of the court 
and temple critics and teachers and 
Held in check by ancient religious 
and literary traditions. This is not 
the place to recount the steps lead- 
in, up to the discovery of the meter 
and the rules governing it; but it! 
is necessary to state its bearing on 
the documents themselves, since 
they make up a library of several 
thousand pages. 

As the Aztec hieroglyphic writing 
was incapable of recording more 
than skeletonized chronicles, they 
fell back upon memorization for the 
preservation of the national litera- 
ture. To help out this memorization, 
all, their writings were versified; 

@ the enforcem 2nt of the memori-. 

on was committed to the temple 
ools, priestly seminaries, house-. 
instruction and the court liter- 
+ Tre In the course of the 
on and examination of 
aod Aztec documents cov- 
Picanto of pages, I have 
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on Begs ste saa | A 
: -| warmly in favor of prohibition, the 
-} introduction of which in his opinion 


| to pre 
_| parks all over British Columbia will. 


University of Mexico 


unwritten history of pre- -Columbian 
America. 

This literature naturally divides. 
itself into four classes: The sacred 
ceremonial literature of the temples, 
the didactic literature of the schools, 
the court poetry, family instruction. 
It may also be classified as pre-con- 
quest and post-conquest literature, 
or that which is altogether Aztec in 
origin and contents; and that which 
was composed under Spanish influ- 
ence. The former is by far the more 
important, the Sahagun documents 
alone comprising over 1000 pages; 
but the latter is also valuable. be- 
cause of the insight it gives of In- 
dian activities during the first cen- 
tury under Spanish domination. 

The pre-conquest literature, so far 
identified, is extensive, but more will 
undoubtedly be discovered as the 
search for it continues; for ancient 
histories and writings contain many 
references to documents which have 
not yet been found. The 12 books 
of the documents of Sahagun take 
first importance among these pre- 
conquest literary remains; but the 
Court Songs (Cantares Mexicanos). 
the Old Literature (Huehue Tlatol- 
li), the folk songs, the rhyming 
chronicles which record the reading 
of the Aztec codexes, historical, tra- 
ditional and legendary records and 
a considerable amount of miscella- 
neous literature, all of which is in 
perfect meter, are of inestimable 
value also. The fact that this an- 
cient Aztec literature contains many 
poetical, obsolete and contracted 
words and native classical allusions 
accompanied by metaphors pecu- 
liarly Indian, stamp it as pre-con- 
quest in origin. 

Sahagun Books 

The Sahagun documents have 
been reproduced in facsimile in four 
volumes denominated V, VI, VII and 
VIII, by the Mexican Government, 


through the Mexican National Mu- 
seum. 

Volume V is a reproduction of the 
Florentino Codex in colors and in 
six parts and twelve “books.” The 
stories of the codex are recounted 
in verse in volume VII, which is 
divided into four parts and twelve 
“books.” Part I treats of the Mexi- 
can gods, the feasts dedicated. to 
them, their legends, stories and tra- 
ditions, judicial astrology, auguries, 
superstitions. Part II is given over 
to rhetoric and moral philosophy; 
part III to natural astrology, the 
great lords and their customs, mer- 
chants, mechanics, tradesmen, vir- 
tues, and manner of living; part. IV 
to natural history and the conquest 
of Mexico. 

Like volumes V and VII, volume 
VI contains codexes and metrical 
text which form a unit, the one il- 
lustrating the other. There are two 
codexes, known as the Madrid Co- 
dexes (Cédices Matritenses), that of 
the Royal Palace and that of the 
Academy of History. 


- Madrid Codexes 


The Codex of the Royal Palace 
treats of the rites of the gods, the 
heavens and the lower regions, 
nobles and overlords. It is followed 
by the Codex of the Academy of His- 
tory, which treats, in picture and 
verse, of “things human” including 


| 


family and other relationships, dress, 


ornaments and _ social relationships 
and modes of salutation. : 

The second part of this volume 
begins with \somewhat lengthy 
poems, to accompany the second 
part of the Codex of the Royal Pal- 
ace, and treats of matters pertaining; 
to the heavens. It: contains poems 
to the sun, the moon, stars, comets, 
“wandering bodies in the heavens, Y 


rain, lightning, clouds and the rain-|, 


bow. It concludes with metrical ex- 
positions of. a second part of the 
Codex of the Academy. of History; : 
which relates to “things of human-' 
ity,” including further information 


00 SAVE PARK AREAS . i 


VICTORIA, B. C. (Special Corre- 
7 ence)—-A park policy designed: 
rve the natural beauty of 


be brought down by the provincial: 


ne} government at the next session of the: 


had: re-| of Lands, has announced, This pro. 


re, T. D. Pattullo, ‘Minister. 
Rng P gynedl the threatened’ 
of Strath Pa 


‘have: noticed the: head ‘of the mace 


{the whole weighs three-quarters of | 
a hundredweight) sticking out of |: 


the window of the'state coach as 
the newly elected Lord Mayor makes 
his triumphal progress through the 


city. 
Bethnal Green 
Ancient towns like York and Lan- 
caster have had their maces for cen- 


turies; 
Manchester and Birmingham, which 
were incorporated at a much later 
date, the mace was an afterthought. 
Birmingham, for instance, did not 
gets its mace until 1897, and then 
only after much anxious. talk 
that it would lead to a gilt coach, 
“flunkeys” in silk stockings and 
powdered hair, and other signs of 
medieval mummery, The popularity 
of the mace spread, and in the last 
30 years more than 50 municipali- 
ties, including many of the London 
boroughs, have provided themselves 
with these symbols of office. 

In the majority of cases they are 
not only very beautiful examples of 
the goldsmith’s art, but they possess 
many features of historic interest. 
The Bethnal Green mace, for. in- 
stance, is designed with four shields, 
each chaséd with scenes of local in- 
terest, consisting respectively of 
views .of the .Town. Hall, the. parish 
church; the-inscription, ahd “the blind 
beggar of Bethnal Green,’ Ammor- 
talized: in song. The last is an’ ‘exact 
copy of. the picture of. the blind beg- 
gar and his .dog as they are nepre- 
sented on the old church mace, dated 
1690. ; 

To act. disrespectfully ‘tend the 
mace js very poor manners indeed. 
In civic processions the mace is usu- 
ally borne before the mayor, who 
must have: none near by. to impinge 
upon ‘his’ dignity. Because a mere 
sheriff asserted his right to walk 
“behind the mace,” or with the Lord 
Mayor,..on state occasions, the Lord 
Mayor~ of York appealed in protest 
to thé-Garter King of Arms at Her- 
ald’s College. The Lord. Mayor won, 
for Garter King of Arms upheld his 
dignity: .in- a letter. which . plainly 
stated. that “vour sheriff has: no right 
to walk alongside of*you.” 

‘Mace-Bearers on ‘Strike . 

Mace-bearers have a proper sense 
of the dignity of their calling. When 
the two: mace-bearers of Llandovery 
found that they had not been: invited 
to the corporation luncheon on the 
occasion of Lloyd Geonrge’s visit to 
the town, they promptly went on 
strike, and the town council humbly 
asked them to reconsider their deci- 
sion. 

One’ could understand and appre- 
ciate the desire of the Rev. John 
Carter, Mayor of Oxford, that. the 
mace shall be treated with proper 
respect. The Oxford Trades and 
Labor Council were strongly op- 
posed, however, to his way of attain- 


in the case of cities like a 


, a 


ing his. object. They passed a resolu- 
tion that “until we see some signs of 
real endeavor by the Mayor and City 
Council to better the conditions of the 
mass of the citizens we pledge our- 
selyes to treat the mace with the 
contempt we consider. it deserves.” 

The resolution went on to say that 
‘ft is useless to. try to instill into the 


‘minds of children any respect for the 
‘mace as the emblem of civic respon- 


sibilty and equity while there are 
2000. houseless, and thousands more 
existing. in courts: where decency is 
impossible.” 


Organization i in 


United States 


Cause of Prosperity, Says German 


In a Recent Book. Professor Hirsch Writes Y His Views 


on America—Mostly Favorable 


Berlin 
Special Correspondence 


66 HE American Economic Mira- 
cle” is an interesting book on 
the United States of America, 
written by Prof. Julius Hirsch asa 
result of a visit to that country. The 
author is an eminent German eco- 
nomic scholar, was formerly Secre- 
tary of State of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics of the Reich, and has lec- 
tured at University of Berlin. — 
Professor Hirsch describes “the 
American economic miracles” as the 
fact that the United States can com- 
pete with European countries, al- 
though American wages are from 
four to five times higher than in 
most parts of Europe. He attributes 
this to the better organization of 
American.business and industry, and 
urges Germany to introduce a similar 
eaceamer tg 
No Foreign Credits 


The book deals principally with the 
economic situation in the United 
States. Professor Hirsch does not be- 
lieve the United ‘States will become 
the great money-lender of the future. 
America, he writes, is a very rich 
nation, but it can use its wealth with 
exceedingly great profit in its own 
‘country for the further improvement 
of its economic conditions and need 
not loan it to foreign nations, although 
it may have a political and economic 
interest in loaning money to certain 


|Kuropean countries. A nation whose 


possibilities of development are still 
as great as America’s—and Professor 
Hirsch believes that the. United 
‘States is not at the climax but at the 
beginning of its developmen{—must 
show a certain passiveness so far as 
the granting of foreign credits is con- 
cerned, he declares. — 

The immigration laws are a means 
of securing the great--wealth of the 
United States for those who are liv- 

ng there, Professor Hirsch writes; 
ed he raises the question whether 
one nation. can amass such: riches 
in the midst of a poverty-stricken 
world without arousing envy. 

The author, who, ‘on ‘the whole, 
greatly praises American conditions, 
Makes two interesting reservations. 
In: one matter he is convinced that 
Europe is ahead of the United States 
namely in-the intensive cultivation of 
the soil for agricultural purposes. 


ica is that the economic and political 
power of the railway companies have 
prevented the “marvelous” system 
of rivers from being utilized suffi- 
ciently. for inland water traffic. — 


The Coming Generation 


Professor Hirsch speaks very. 


was a victory for the American 
women. The alcohol consumpt:on 
in the United States, he believes, has 
decreased by two-thirds of what it 
used to be and he notes the vanish- 
ing of the saloons. If some Euro- 
peans declare that more alcohol is 


formerly, he writes, this is probably 


K, on. due to the fact that some American 


nt | families appear, to regard it as a. 


: onset prorstres tim- | their 
n the park planned 


of 2 i cor 


duty. or an honor to display before 

their guests as many different brands 
as possible, so that, one 
-the impression: that the 
| host: peor igen ‘trina to show his wealth in 


be orgy But the high price of 


The other fault he finds with Amer- 


clocks and.even. grandfathers’ clocks, 


being. consumed in America than. 


vistbie fn 
‘mention igh: ‘the . Egerlinder,’ inhabi- 


{nthe sarap of the —) ‘garb 


renders its consumption prohibitive 
for most people. 

The farther one travels toward tlie 
West, he writes, the less alcohol is 
consumed, and the closer one be- 
comes .acquainted+ with the younger 
generation, the more boys and girls 
are found to whom alcohol ‘means 
nothing. Prohibition in the United 
States, according to Professor Hirsch, 
is not retrograding but progressing, 
especially in. -agricultural circles. 
The author also makes prohibition 
responsible for the high productive- 
ness of the American workman and 
adds that “what the American work- 
man formerly spent in alcohol he 
is now spending for gasoline.” 


The Arts 


Professor Hirsch also greatly lauds 
American culture... Musicians, he 
writes, find an intelligent audience in 
the larger cities; the Metropolitan. 
Opera in New York is unsurpassed; 
many of the New York art galleries 
and museums are excellent and the 
public library jof that city is *un- 
rivalled. There are private collec- 
tions of first-rate art; the author con- 
tinues; on the stage a good realistic 
American drama is shown and many 
magazines are of a very high. order. 
He mentions the large number of 
students; but also points out the great 
difference between German and 
American universities. The first two 
years at the latter he likens to the 
last two years at the higher German 
schools. 

Regarding ‘the social. problem in 
the United: States, he = writes that 
America is trying to-solve it by in- 
troducing an improved standard of 
living. “A happy confidence ‘is the 
fundamental feeling of this Nation,” 
he writes, and adds that not only 


every one wants to progress but is 
also convinced he: will progress. 


A Ship 


Best Known to 


Upper—The S. S. Sen- 
tinel, Said to Be Known 
to Over 7,000,000 Seafar- 
ers. She Is About Eight 
Feet From Bowsprit to 
Stern, and Her Tallest 
Mast Is Four Feet in 
Height. 


Lower — Capt. Robert 
Huntington, Head of the 
Merchant Marine School,¢ 
Instructing Cadet Robert 
B. Freeman in the Art of 
Navigation. 


That Never Went to Sea 


Modern Seamen 


The Sentinel; Model of a Three-Master, for Fifty Years 
Has Taught Navigation to Many a Seafarer | 


N NEW YORK CITY is a ship 
whose bellying sails and trim 
rigging are more familiar to 
modern seamen than any other ship 
in the world. The Leviathan, Beren- 


‘|garia or Majestic may be known to 


thousands of sailors, but the full- 
rigged three-master Sentinel num- 
bers her scaman friends by the mil- 
lions. And yet she never went to sea. 

Bu'lt by a Norwegian sailing man 
50 years ago, she was for many years 
a part of Capt. Howard Patterson’s 
famous navigation school on 26 
Burling Slip. Here some of the fore- 
most yachtsmen of New York—Com- 
modore Gerry, Colonel Satterlee, Al- 
lison. V. Armour, Arthur Curtiss 
James, J. Frederic Tams, and many 


way of a ship from her; hundreds of 
Jack Tars who followed the sea as a 
careef here discovered the secrets 
of navigation. Even the modern sea- 
man, whose language runs-to motors 
rather than mizzen-masts, appreci- 
ates her knots and splicings; and to 
the old sailing-ship men she :is a 
symbol of the days when American 
sails flew from Cathay to New York. 


Anchored in the Lobby 


When Captain Patterson gave up 
his school, the Sentinel was given 


to the “ jnen’s Church Institute 
when it , ae building . was 
opened 12° Years ago. At first she 
was part of the merchant marine 
school on the top of the institute, 
where. a legion of seafarers have 
been taught. But the last few years 
she has come to anchor in the lobby 
of the institute where her. slim masts 
and unfurled sails are unforgettable 
characteristics of this rendezvous of 
the Seven Seas. 

‘Approximately eight feet, long 

om bowsprit to. stern, her tallest 


- alast is four feet in height. Her net- 


work of ropes and spars, bewilder- 
ing to a landsman, may well prove 
puzzling to the mddern’ seafarer. 

Capt. Robert. Huntington, who is 
head of the Merchant Marine School 
and who has trained more than 6000 
men since 1916, passed the early 
years of. his sea training. on such a 
ship. 

Like the Three-Master 

“She’s absolutely true to type in 
the smallest detail—rigging, spars, 
everything you see on her is just 
like the old three-mast, full-rigged 


‘ships,” he said. 


“It took an. old Swedish. sailor 


Curious Peasant Wall-Clocks 


Vienna 

‘Special Correspondence 
ALL CLOCKS are now com- 
mon in the homes of peasants 
and it. would be difficult even 
to venture a: guess as. to when 
they first made their appearance and 
whether they were intended prima- 
rily for ornament or for use. Even 
today, in some districts, the villagers 
depend for their time on the sun, and 
in some places the sundial still 
serves this purpose, in others a sand 
or hour-glass is used. Be this as it 
may, it is safe to assert, that wall 


are as Various in their. style of deco- 
ration as are the furniture and fur- 
nishings of the peasahts’ homesteads, 


and that these again vary according }.. 


to the nationality of their owners. 

In Czechoslovakia peasant art is 
of a singularly refined type, what- 
ever its form may 8e. The embroid- 
erjes are either done in blue re-)} 
lieved or outlined in yellow, an ex-|’ 
traordinary variety of design being 
achieved by this means, as also 1} 
subd ‘richness’ of form. This is). 
all ornaments and. orna- 


tants of Getman-Bohemia, though} 


: 


they-. have abandoned’, their national 
stoms 


“to a large’ extent, 1 cu 


their homes. 
the same refinement in design as in 


and: traditions are to be found in 
The wall clocks show 


execution. 

None can say now whether such 
ancient specimens were made by a 
village clockmaker who at eae same 
time farmed his own piece of land, 
working at his trade during the win- 
ter months or by some wandering 


village clockmaker who may in re-; 
turn for a home have exerted his’! 


craft to produce a thing of beauty. 
Or. did its first owner design, make 
and ornament the dial, buy all the 
parts and himself put them: together. 
without regard as to whether the 
clock would, “gor well or ‘not. 
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nearly three months’ work at odd 
times to make her up completely— 
to fix the spars, masts, and all— 
when parts of her rigging and sails 
were renewed three years ago. The 
rigging is spliced, served, and all 
seized off, the same as a real ship, and 
the runnine rigg:ng is:all laid on 
wooden, iron, or brass pins similar 
to those used on any square- “rigged 
‘ship.’ 

“There are few ships of the type 
of the Sentinel that come into New 
York Harbor now. You still find a 
good many around the West Coast 
and near Australia., As‘ for: seg train- 
ing. modern days call for meechan- 
ics,” he contended. . 


A Cadet Corps 
To encourage. young Americans to: 
follow the sea as a career the school 
has established the American Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps to which 
voung Americans betWeen the ages of 
18 and 21 are eligible for free train- 


ing to fit them for officers in the 
merchant marine. Half a hundred of 
these boys have been placed on Vari- 
cus steamship lines, including the 
Grace Line, Standard Oil, Porto Rico 
Line, Shipping Board, United States 
Steel Corporation, and the Isthmian 
Line. 

Trained in modern seafaring, their 
mindson mechanics rather than main- 
sails, these youthful aspirants still 
pay tribute to the old Sentinel that‘ 
stands, a symbol of winged grace, in 
the institute lobby. She is: said to be 
known to over 7,000,000 seAfarers, old 
and young, and has been the means of 
teaching thousands of mariners the 
technique of sails. Each year sees an 
increase in the incoming tide of sea- 
men who know her, and it is difficult 
to say to how many she has been the 
means of keeping alive the love of 
sails that once made American ship- 
ping known on every sea. 


RESTAURANTS 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


SCHLEHUBER 
SELF-SERVICE RESTAURANT 
275-277 Harvard Street 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


Open daily 6 A. M. to 12 P.M. 
7 a. m. Sundays and Holidays 


Luncheon 


LOS ANGELES 


woes NSA SOO 


ORANGE TEA SHOP 


649 South Hope Street 
Afternoon Tea Dinner 


When in San Francisco, visit The Green Gate 
Inn, 233 Grant Arenue 


CHICAGO 


BOULEVARD CAFE 
3947 Drexel Boulevard 


Well known for Home Cooking 


6220 Kenwood Avenue 


Special: 


KENWOOD TEA ROOM 
' Midway 2774 
DINNER—5 to 8—65c 
Noon Luncheon—11 to 2—40c 
Sunday Dinners—12 to 8—90c ; 


‘LINDQUIST TEA ROOM 


Luncheon 50c. Dinner 75c 


Sunday Dinner $1.00 
Strictly Home Cooking 
1464 East 67th Street, CHICAGO 
(8 doors W. of Blackstone Ave.) 


NEW YORK 


iDe Olde English Restaurant 


14,East 44th St. 

Luncheon — Special Afternoon Service. 

Dinner—A ‘la Carte Throughout Day 
NEW YORK 


Three ‘Attractive Tea Rooms 
The Vanity Fair, 3 ‘E. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W.40 St. 

The Colonia, 379 5th Ave, | 


‘chronicles and 
Cook, that it greatly intensified the | 


tin Polynesia, many small collections 


Diedyresione of South Sea idan 
in Many Stages of Civilization 


One of Favored Institutions of White Man Is Religious 


Teaching—The Tin Roof Is Less Popular 


. 


Tahiti, Society Islands 
Special Correspondence 


[: ITS remarkably varied forms, 
in its development and lack of 
development, the native life of 
today in the Pacific islands which 
make up Polynesia affords a curious 
and interesting study. The ever- 
increasing Caucasian contact, the in- 
troduction of European manners and 
habits of thought, the familiarizing 
of the Polynesian with the white 
man’s civilization, have had strange 
and surprising results, only a few of 
which have been in any degree bene- 
ficial to the native. But the most 
striking and significant fact that re- 
veals itself to the traveler and ob- 
server in the Pacific islands is that 
between groups separated by only a 
few hundred miles of sea there is| 
often to be found a gulf of al-| 
most as many years of time, in re- 
spect to customs, ideas and enlight- 
enment. | 

One of the deepest of the unsolved 
mysteries of the Polynesian race is 
its amazing variety; its revelation, 
strictly within the compass of an un- 
mixed race, of the most markedly 
diversified characteristics and man- 


ners of life. The earliest of the in-| 


trepid voyagers and explorers of the 
Pacific were struck with this fact. 
But they could not account for it; 


menting wonderingly upon it in their 
concluding, as 


centuries-old Polynesian obscurity, 


has ever yet penetrated to the inner 
chamber of enlightenment. And even 
today, in the Pacific islands lately 
held by the Polynesian since some 
remote age born in the impenetrable 
mists of antiquity, there still exists 
the same diversity of life and cus- 
toms. Thus, while the inhabitants 
of one group are living in the today 
of European civilization, or, rather, 


‘in the current stage of Occidental 


development, those of another island 
500 or 600 miles away are living as 
their legendary ancestors did, Pleio- 
cene, even, in some of their habits, 
lacking any understanding whatever 
of the outside world. 
Island Characteristics 

Yet the rapidity or the tardiness 
which has marked the Polynesian’s 
achievement of the thing the white 
man believes to be progress has 
been influenced less by contact with 
the white man than by 
lands. This is the striking fact, 
ible to the 
known to him who is familiar with 


Polynesia, be he ethnologist or inter- | 
the | 
Polynesian has accepted the white | 


island trader. In other words, 


man’s teachings and habits and view- 


points in such measure, varying al- | 
most with every group, as his own | 


tribal instincts suggested and per- |; 
mitted, and those instincts were in- 
culeated at some time and in.some 
manner of which the white.man who 
would submerge them in the rising 
tide of his own “culture” knows little | 
or nothing. 

Despite the Polynesian’s apparent | 
simplicity, despite his 


child-like and seemingly unresisting | 
a a aoe o | trading schooner leaves the women 


reaction to new teachings and to 
“civilized” habits of thought and ac- | 
tion, there is about him a certain | 


observer is quick to discern. What is 


receptive gaze in his soft, unsophisti- 
cated eyes, is not always quite cer- 
tain. The impression grows with 
closer acquaintance that he, like the 
Oriental, has an aptitude for discard- 
ing what appeals to him as the chaff 
of Caucasian teaching and of care- 
fully retaining the materially valua- 
ble wheat. But’ this applies to the 
larger groups. There are many atolls 


of islets and single islands, where 
the trading schooner touches only 


| has made 
into the maze of which no Theseus | 


the tribal | 
characteristics of each group of is- | 
in- | 
comprehensible and probably incred- | 
uninitiated, but well-| 


bland and | 


really in his mind, what is behind the | °PPoOrtunity, often sought, 


which the 20,000 remaining Poly- 
nesians live today quite as Amer- 
icans, having adopted every Occi- 
dental habit, good and bad. Thus in 
every respect, excepting only those 
of climate and size, there is not the 
slightest difference today between 
Honolulu and Los Angeles. The 
“booster” is equally ubiquitous and 
declamatory in each; motors squawk 
with similar impudence at the pedes- 
trian as he abortively strives to ma- 
neuver himself across the street, and 
“jazz” is just as noisy. 


Into the. Past 
Then, as one crosses the leagues 
of sea that divide Hawaii from this 
sweet isle of Tahiti, he passes back- 
ward 50 years in time. The lapse 


| will not be noticeable on the wharf 


at Papeete on steamer morning; but 
it will reveal itself before one has 
spent a week in the “country,” a 
few miles outside the capital, half 
of whose people do not even visit 
the island metropolis once a fear, 
and to whom the outer world is but 
a vague, half-legendary realm.. And 
here about the only institution of the 


| white man which has been adopted, 


except the religious teaching that 
his missionaries so zealously in- 
Stilled, is the tin roof: and even 


_that still has a strong rival in the 
|Olden house of pandanus leaf and 
nor did they attempt to, merely com- | 


per, 
did | 


bamboo. The pareu, or gaudy wrap- 
is still the favorite attire. In- 
deed, it is only within three or four 
years that the French Government 
it compulsory to wear 
trousers about the streets of Pa- 
peete! For European clothes are to 
the Polynesian quite the coarsest of 
the aforementioned chaff. 

Another half century slips away 
as one lands from a little trading 
schooner on the pretty beach of Ati- 
Huona, in the Marquesas, 900 miles 
from Papeete. -In Melville’s time 
75,000 Polynesians peopled _ this 
group of magnificent scenic islands. 
and they were the most savage in 
all the South Seas. Never in any 
degree did they accept the white 
man’s teachings. Though he de- 
stroved them they were never sub- 
dued; and the few hundred that 
remain .today are as scornful of him 
and his ways as were their remote 
ancestors. Yet mark thist Their 
Savagery was the savagery of self- 
preservation. There were many rival 
tribes, and through uncounted cen- 
turies these struggled for dominance. 
Moreover, cannibalism here as else- 
where was the result of food short- 
age, of over-population and result- 
ant famine, and not of instinct. And 
nowhere in the South Seas was the 
_rascally white trader more Insidious 
in his methods of profiting upon and 
exploiting the natives. 

Rapa Island 

And finally, down the gt ae 
‘miles of the Paumotu atolls, re- 
/mote Manga Reva and even She Ki 
ithe Polynesian still lives almost in 
ithe infancy of his race; of any race. 
‘Typical of the extreme-is the little 
island of Rapa, 600 miles from any 
'other, only 100 square miles in ex- 
| tent, peopled by some 300 Poily- 
‘'nesians, of whom only twoscore are 
/men. They are famous sailors and 
in demand; and the vearly 


| much 


| more and more forlorn. Here man 


is quite distinctly monarch of what 


Asiatic inscrutability which the close | ri Bg surveys; 
Sei. 


but the French 
refuse any white man the 
of taking 
up an abode on Rapa. Life here is 
almost that of the Stone Age, for 
stone implements are still used, and 
existence is carried on in a very 
primitive fashion. M. T. G. 


RESTAURANTS 
_ BOSTON 


semi-yearly or even less, and where 
the white man’s influence over 100 | 
years has been negligible. These | 
mark the opposite extreme from the | 
Hawaiian group, for example, in’ 


RESTAURANTS 


BOSTON 
“NAN’S KITCHEN, TOO | 


Boylston Place Tel, Beach 4855 | 
OPEN ALL SUMMER 


Chop—Steak—Chicken Dinners 
Nan’s Kitchen, Copley Square, re-opens | 
in September 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Cate de Marseille’ 


210 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Opposite Christian Science church 


Luncheon 40 cents 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 50 cents 
Sunda y—Chicken or Turkey 
Dinner, 75 cents. 


Also a la Carte All Hours 


A Delightfully Cool Place to Eat 
During the Summer Months 


HOTEL SOMERSET 
Open Air Terrace 


{ $2"ta Club e Dinner | 


$2 Table d’Héte Dinner 
400 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


a la Carte Service 


< Chinese 
American Dishes , 
241-243 Huntington has ‘tien 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 


‘A La Carte All Hours 


TR. 4 Se 
Kenmore 
Restaurant 


526-528 Commonwealth Avenue 
(at Kenmore Station) 


An Artistic Dining Place 
‘With Real Good Cooking 


SPECIAL 


Luncheons and Dinners 


Cafe Minerva 


216 Huntington Ave., Boston 
(Opp. Christian Science church) 
Reputed Cuisine and Exceptional 
Service. Artistic Surroundings— 

Refined Music. 
APPROVED PRICES 
Same management as 


Hotel Minerva 
Cc. DEMETER 


mi ENS 


AN and Chinese Restaurant 


85ce 


Individual 
Plank 

9 SERVED 
DAILY 

Except Sat. 
and Sun. 

5 to 8 P. M. 

Dine and Dance Every Evening 6 to 12 P. M. 

No Cover Charge 
2060 Huntingtom Ave., Boston, 


CasFRS 


<i "inh phy) 


——— 


EATING AT 


Cafe de Paris 


IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 


H Ome seavice 


SERVICE 
ATMOSPHERE ‘ 
Luncheon 35ec and 50¢ 
Dinner 50e 


Sunday Chicken Dinner 75¢ 
12 Haviland Street . > Boston 


Another Cafe de Paris 


Under Same Management 
Has Been Opened at 8 Garrison St. 
Boston 


“It Does Make a Difference wie’ 
You Eat and What You Eat” 


fe GEORGIAN 
CAFETERINS 


256 Huntington Avenue 
142 Massachusetts a naan i 
Boylston Street at Washi 
4 Brattle uare, 
Quick Bite No. 1 
Quick Bite No, 2-21 Kingston St 
BOSTON 


Operating “<The to wag 


Every Day and Sanday 
CAFETERIA ADJOINING 


In Cambridge at 22 enbeer Street} ¢ 
1420 heriennt crt Avenue fi = 


: Reason and Re tieiem, E nd | 

Ae sm, an wm Lenton. 
et & bese ee 7s. 6d. net. 

Fai mkt) BEGIN a review by the dec- 


_laration that the book itself 
- teok so long to read that little 


time was left: ‘for writing about it, 
may be regarded as a valuable con- 
sein from the point of view of 
- author and critic: It implies pro- 


F subdity or charm, bdr both, for the 
former arms the latter with an 
-apologia for “possible defects and 


- omissions. The busy reviewer will be} 


Dacaeg thus to equip himself in setting 
t to write about Mr. Read’s book. 
ffice it, if he can sufficiently indi-) 

cate his interest and appreciation 

that others: may forthwith possess 
themselves of the book. — 

The appearance of this. small 
volume, running to.a little over 200 
pages, hardly prepares us for the 
_ depths which its author hass]umbed, 
for the bold decisiveness of his view- 


his learning. In his trenchant in- 
_ trepidity, he frequently reminds us of 
Sir Walter Raleigh;:in his scholar- 
ship of Professor Ker. 

... Capacity to Receive 
While Mr. Read does not deny 
Pope’s axiom that a little learning 
isa dangerpus thing, he holds that 
“far more dangerous is the learning 
| which though not little is limited.” 
| And in an admirable passage, he goes 
on to explain how those not markedly 
gifted can avoid either the little 
learning. or the merely specialized 
learning, summing. up his conclu- 
sions in the following definition of 
what he has called “the universal 
_ mind.” “It does not,’ he writes, 
“mean the possession of all knowl- 
edge, or even, necessarily, of any 


_ knowledge at all.” It does imply a 
_ capacity to receive all knowledge and 


vents with equanimity and unprejim 


diced percipience; and to build up a 
positive attitude on this clear and 
serene perceptual basis.” 


What invaluable advice, not merely 


for the critic, but for every one of 
us. It is in this atmosphere of clear 
serenity, of impartiality and yet of 
positive conviction, that Mr. Read 


' presents a wide variety of subjects 


in his book. 

Of reason he has a good deal to 
gay; indeed his book might almost 
have been called “Reason” alone, | 
with such triumphant vigor does it 
dominate each discussion, criticism 
or judgment throughout the book. 
Reason,. we read, “is the.sum total 
- of awareness ordained and ordered to 
. some specific end or object of atten- 


tion.” 
‘The Future of Poetry | 


In his discussion of poétry, he re- } 


minds us frequently of John Drink- 
- water, who holds in like Ligh esteem 
the functions of poetry for educating 
and uplifting the race. But finely as 
Mr. Drinkwater has written on this 
. subject, he has given us no definition 


of the art of poetry more satisfactory 
than the last sentence in an essay | 
here, entitled “The Future of Poetry,” 
where the writer says: “... it de- 


pends upon a convergence of these 


. two factors—upon the right mind co- 


. operating with the widest experience, 


and then freely expressing itself.” 
Mr. Read confesses to a few dog- 
mas. By which he doubtless means 
the same as that positive attitude 
which he regards as characteristic of 
“the universal mind.” While the 
writer, in a way that many critics 
fail to-do, gives us always the as- 
surance of “the sum total of (his) | 
awareness” in dealing with both in- 
_ dividuals and abstract subjects, yet 
‘his own point of view ‘ extraor- 
2 dinarily clearly. defined. While he 
has listened to all manner of opin- 
ions, and gazed steadily in all direc- 
- tons, he yet brings’‘to his considera- 
tion of those subjects, forever old 
and foréver new, an originality which 


. ‘makes them live for us in fresh and | 


_ Virile forms 
2 ‘Wide Range 

_ Within the confines of so slender a 

‘volume, it is ‘surprising how wide -is 
the range of Mr. Read’g criticism, 
_ how many the great writers, from 
Euripides to Diderot, from Dante and 
Milton .to Henry James and Marcel 
Proust, that are brought under re- 
view. While le treats literature less 
as a ‘tourney than did Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he has an engaging way of 
suddenly galloping into the ring 


>with some quite unexpected tour de 


mot and unhorsing his rider for our 
entertainment. For instance, of Mil- 
ton he writes: “He did not saa 


{poetically. but merely . expressed 
thought in verse,” And of Browning: 
“As for Browning, he was néither 
mystical nor metaphysical, and I-am 
not sure that it would not be legiti- 
mate to say that he was just wordy.” 

Perhaps the best essay—although 
that on Tobias Smollett runs it close 
—is the one on Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté. Modern critics have rather 
neglected Charlotte for Emily, or at 
any rate have written of her mainly 
to disparage her geniiis in compari- 
son with that of her greater sister. 
But Mr. Read gives full measure to 
the exceptional gifts of Charlotte, 


while showing just that exquisite ap- 
preciation for Emily without which 
anything said of her were so much 
waste of time. And perhaps nowhere 
has there Seen more intérestingly 


compared the difference between the 


art of romanticism as typified by 
CharlottéBronté, and thatof comedyas 
typified by Jane Austen, both daugh- 
ters of clergymen, brought up in 
country parsonages) In considering 
the difference between these two 
greatest among English women writ- 
ers, Mr. Read thus sums it up, leav- 
ing ne réader to form his own con- 
clusions; “It is a question of attitude. 
It is; finally, a question of cot~age— 
of throwing into the attempt for 
truth not only intelligence, spirit, 
faith, but also feeling, nines “ge self.” 
ig 8 E. F. H. 


Seeing It 


Thro ug h 


Britain’s Economic Plight, by Frank 
Plachy. London: Ernest Benn. 7s. 6d. 
net. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


ANY of the factors in Britain’ - 
point, for the extent and variety of M present economic crisis are 


unavoidable effects of the-war 
on a nation that has for generations 
largely relied for its livelihood on 
one or two principal manufactures 
and its rdle as sea-carrier to the 
world. But the chief of all the fac- 
tors—and one affecting every other 
—is economic waste, avoidable, and 
even in some cases intentional. 

ft is on this aspect, rather to the 
exclusion of the othérs, that Mr. 
Frank Plachy concentrates in His 
short stody, “Britain’s Economic 
Plight.” When, however, such a pen 
picture of a nation’s life has to be 
compressed within the narrow com- 
pass of 240 pages it is apparent that 
it must be largely a matter of. put- 
ting in the high lights and leaving 
the detail to look after itself. Nev- 
ertheless, few Englishmen will 
quarrel with what the writer has to 
say.’ The wasteeof material, ma- 
chinery, money, man-power and op- 
portunity which is. so depressing a 
feature of post-war England is too 
obvious to be denied; it has beén 
so long obvious, unfortunately, that 
the average Englishman has become 
hardened to it and almost has come |; 
to regard it as the natural. order of 
things. . 

The observations of a studiously 
moderate investigator such as Mr.’ 


that the horror with which he re- 

gards these things may be communi- 

catei to those who are beginning to 

look on them as a matter of course. 
Effect of the Dole 

No more unwise policy could be 
followed, as Mr. Plachy rightly 
points out, than that now in force in 
Britain, which insists on providing 
through national unemployment ben- 
through National Unemployment Ben- 
efit—the “dole’—the means of a mod- 
erately easy and work-free life to 
the shirker as well. as the genuinely 
unemployed. This policy has its 
counterpart in»the trade-union regu- 
lations that require that the work 
raté ahd earning rate of the best 
worker shall be held down to that of 
his slackest, féeblest and least intel- 
ligent comrade. 

From being -the harshest in the 
world, the British laws for the pro- 
tection of the poor and the suppres- 
sion of idleness and vagrancy havé 
gone to the opposite extreme. The 
youth of the Nation may be—and is, 
as any investigation will show—ar- 
rayéd in all the glory of Solomon, 
without toiling or spinning; at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, it 
indulges iteslf without doing a hand’s 
turn of work to justify its existence. 
Mr. Plachy discusses the problem 
pretty’ thoroughly, but he fails to 
mention one practicable remedy—the 
provision: of benefit in kind instead of 


cash. 
_ Mr. Plachy is by no means an ad- 


Plachy are therefore valuable in 
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‘Elizabethan Plays 


Typical Ellzabethan Plays by Contein- 
P ex and Immediate Snecessors of 
P : edited by dy gre E.. Schell- 
' ing.” New York: Harper & Bros. $4. 
PSHE name of the editor is in 
Hh itself adequate testimony to the 
- quality of the scholarship in 
: “this néw anthology, for Professor 
has to his credit, a list of 
“titles” in the Soo nt Ogee og and 
- technical investigat of the liter- 
pone of Shakespeare’s age more im-. 
A re At first: glance | 
t would: PR oseeg be a that any successor 
_ to. Dr.. Neilson could hardly_ escape 
duplication of his collection. of 
e “Chief Elizabethan Dramatists” 
has long been standard. But 
between the two com- 


imerenc 


than that of any other living. 


notes and introductions will not re- 
pel the>general reader. A further 
attractive feature of the volume is 
the facsimile of the title-page of each 
play. Especially appealing, however, 
is the clear, large type and the beau- 
tiful printing of the whole book. This 
aspect seems particularly significant 
of a new and happier era in the out- 
ward, appearance of school and col- 
lege textbooks. Until very recently 
publishers have apparently gone out 
(of their way, probably in the inter- 
est of supposed economy, to keep 
such volumes on the lowest level of 


| plainness, not to say drabnhess, com- 


patible with decency, But within 
a year or two, one’ house after an- 
other has seen a new light which is 
reflected in simple beauty of typog- 
raphy. In titlé-pagés, in more gen- 
}erous margins, and in quality of {l- 


| lustrations “we are witnessing the. 
dawn of a movement which wé can 
1! only hope will speedily become uni- 


versal, 
The present harbinger of this 


brighter day in the textbook world is 


the second volume of the Plays and 
Play Series, edited by Prof. 


‘the | Arthur H. Quinn of the University 


of Pennsylvania, and planned to 
cover the field of drama through a 
number of short histories, with a 
companion collection of plays for 
‘each period. The first of the series 


of | is Protensd? Schelling’s own “Eliza- 


- | bethan Playwrights,” 
lof English drama from its begin- 


a brief survey 


‘nings to the closing of the theaters 
in 1642, So auspicious a beginning 


this sian 


and | we can hope on Hg the continu- 
“ance of high standards. in 


rc 
herent of prohibition—his comments 


on the subject indéed seem out of 
place and tmnnecessary—but that 
makes his sincerity all- the more 
clear when he stands appalled before 
Britain’s drink bill—£ 315,000,000 for 
a Nation of 43,000,000 odd, with an 
unemployment roll of 1,250,000. It is 
patent that a nation which spends 
more om drink in a year than it does 
on education, unemployment and 
various social services must needs 
do something drastic to recover its 
sense of proportion. ~- 
Britain, Not Yet “Done” 


The author has perhaps nothing’ 
very novel.to say about Britain’s | 


positions he offers no new nostrum 
for all her ills. The remedies that 
he suggests are those which are gén- 
erally agreed on—Enmpire migration 


j and development, a certain amount 


of “trtfstification,” industrial co-' 
operation, revised taxation and pro- 
tection.. The difficulty lies not in- 
deed in the discovery of the “cures,” 
but in the So Aparna of them. 
But—and it is a very large “but’— 
in spite of all the despondency and 


“| difficulties which he has faithfully 


noted down, he realizes what many 
have not, perhaps, yet realized—that 
Britain is by hé means “done.” New 
industrial processes—Mr. Plachy 
mentions specifically the conse- 
quences of the low-temperature dis- 
tillation, .coal—the steady urge 
toward co-operation, the increasing 
competitive sénsé. born of the post- | 
war economic. war, and the slow 
opening up of the outer Empire—all 
these spell. an eventual arising of 
England to 4 new and evén prouder 
position in the comity of nations. 

*Mr. Plachy has provided a valuable | 
summary the position in Britain’ 
in 1926, ey 


| ject; 
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Disraeli: An Ex Parte View 


Benjamin Disraeli, by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Eaward Clarke,» K. G:. London: John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.. 


PITA HE life of Bédjamin Disraeli 
will always be one of the classic. 
exathples of what. cin be ac- 

comfplished against tremendous bdds 

by the genius of man. The surround- 
ings of his early years were nat such as: 
to bé conducive to success in the 
political chreer which he afterward 
followed, since his father was a mah 
of letters’ whose gifts to his son could 
only be an _ ordinary education, a 
comfortable home, and wise counsel; 
he came of a rare against which 
bitter prejudice still lingered in the 
consciousness of the unthinking; hé 
was almost all his life battling with 
financial difficulties and physical dis- 
abilitiés; he was a Conservative in 
an age ‘of increasing unrest. Yet 
by his extraordinary | energy and 
courage, ‘coupled with © unusual 
ability, hé became one of England’s 
greatest Prime Ministers, was with 

Bismarck thé dominating figure cf the. 

great European Conference of 1878 

at Berlin, and still found time to 

write brilliant and successful novels. 
He possessed in an unusual\degree 
that clarity. of vision which enabled. 
him to see beyond the fog of pressing. 
minor arguments and prejudices tothe 
ultimate trend of events and the ulti- 
mate worth of a project or policy. 
It has been well said that his foreign 
birth must have enabled him to view 
eyents from that external standpoint 
which is essential to sound judgment 
and which is usually denied to those 
with national .prepossessions. He 
was so faithful and dependable a 
servant of his sovereign that, al- 
though she said at first that she had 
no good opinion of him, she wrote to 
him in 1880, when his party had 
fallen from office, “Oh, if only I had. 
you, my kind friend and wise coun-. 
sellor and strong arm, to help and | 


lean on!” -He was a capable adminis- |. 
trator, geherous_in his private busi-_ 


ness relations, and his practical con | 


cérn tor the siffering and oppressed 


classes Was entirely sincere. 

‘Sir Edward Clarke is in many re- 
spects well fitted to be his biog- 
rapher. He has a personal recollec- 
tion. of many of the events which 
he relates; being in fact the member 
fot Southwark whose majority over 
the combined Liberal and Labor vote 
at the bye-election of 1880 led Dis- 
raeli, despite Sir Edward Clarke's 


explanation to him of the personal 


reasons for his victory, to bring 
about. the general: election’ which 
ended -his last tenure of office. He 
has in a high degree the biogfapher’s 
attribute of admiration for his sub- 
and it is one of the few adverse: 
criticisms that can be leveled against 
an exceHént and concise work that 
it leads him to hold in abeyance that 
impartial and judicial viewpoint that 
is one of the usual concomitants of 
brilliant legal accomplishments such 
as his, and to employ instead the 
compélling simplicity of ex parte 
statement which is another. 

It has always, for instance, been 


a matter for discussion and doubt 


enced when he set systematically to 
work to oust Sir Robert Peel from 
the leadefship of his party; some 
have even gone so far as to assert 
ronidly: tliat ‘t was because he had 
applied to Peel for office and been 
refused. Sir Hdward dismisses the 
matter in half a page or so: Peel was 
guilty of instability; and so, leaving 
almost: untouched both the personal 
question and the vastly impottant 
matter upon which Burke waxed elo- 
quent to the electors of Bristol, some 
hundred years before, as to whether 
a member is solely the mouthpiece 
of his constituents or the independ- 
ent and responsible member. of the 
Parliament: of an empire, he passes 
on to describe in detail the steps 
in Peel’s downfall and to quote from 
those powerful personal attacks. of 
Disraeli’s, which largely brought it 
about. To some modern -ears, per- 
haps, they sound unworthy to be re- 


membered of a great statesman, with 
their elaborate sarcasms and purely 
destructive force; but to the biog- 
rapher they are “unsurpassed exam- 
ples of political invective.” | 

Throughout the book, indeed, 
Disraeli is to the author the great 
conqueror, facing undaunted the 
many difficulties arid setbacks of his 
progress, and pressing steadily for- 
ward until the goal of power is 
reached. Fortunately for England, 
he was more than that; as his con- 
temporary Count Vitzthum,' the 
Saxon Minister, wrote to him, “Look- 
ing on, without party bias, for 14 
years, I could not help being struck 
by the fact that you appeared to 
be the only man in England working 
for posterity. Your genius bore, to 
my eyes, always the historical stamp, 
and I never listened to a speech of 
yours without thinking, this word, 
this sentence, will’ be remembered 
a hundred years hence. The iudg- 
ment was a true one; and the man dc? 
whom it was written was at the same 
time the author of “Coningsby,” 
“Sybil” and “Lothair.” 
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Whose New Novel, “Her Son’s Wife,” Harcourt, Brace & Co. Will Publish Aug. 26. 


by what motives Disraeli was influ- 


Between Man and State 


The End of Laissez-Faire, by John 
Mayridard Keynes. London: The Ho- 


JHN MAYNARD KEYNES dis- 
al cussés in this,small volume 4a 

problem of first-class signif- 
icdnece. It is that of the extent to 
which the nineteenth céntury theory 
of free trade individualism needs 
modification to accommodate it to the 


‘| conditions of the present day, 


Hé discusses the origin of this 
theory in the past, its working in the 
present and its prospects in the 
future,. as a means to ascertaining 
what might takeits place. He rejects 
the argument usually adduced in its 
favor, namely that “individuals act- 
ing independently for their own ad- 
vantage will produce the greatest 
aggregated wealth.’ This claim, he 


| thinks, depends on “a variety ‘of un- 


real assumptions td the effect that 
the processes of production and con- 


| sumption are in 10 way organic, that 


theré exists a sufficient foreknow]l- 
éigze of conditions'and requirements 
and dhat there are adequate oppor- 


tunities of obtaining this foreknowl- |} 


edge.” He goes on tu deny that en- 
lightened self interest alwayd 
operates in the public interest. ‘‘Nor 
if it true,” he says, “that self in- 
terest generally is enlightened; more 
often individuals acting separately to 
promote their own ends are either too 
ignorant or too weak to attain these. 
Experience does not show that in- 
dividuais, when they make up a so- 
cial unit, are always less: clear 
sighted than when they act sep- 
arately.” 

He goes on to consider what the 


State ought to take upon itself to 


direct by public wisdom and what it 
ought to leave, with as little inter- 


ference as possible, to individual ex- 
ertion. He rejects in the first in- 
stance, uncompromisingly, alike pro- 
tectionism and Marxian socialism, 
which have been set up as alterna- 
tives to free trade individualism. He 
aescribes the arguments on which 
they are based as mere “examples of 
poor thinking, of inability to analyze 
a process and follow it to its eon- 
clusion.” Of the two, he says, “pro- 
tectionism is at least plausible, and 
the forces making for its popularity 
are nothing to wonder at.” Regard- 
ing Marxian socialism, “It must 
always remain a portent to the “is- 
torians of opinion,” he says, “how 
a@ doctrine so illogical and dull can 
have exercised so powerful and en- 
during an influence over the minds 


of men, and through them, the events. 


of history.” 
His own conclusion is that “cap- 
italism wisely managed can probably 


be made more efficient for attaining 


economic ends than any alternative 
system yet in sight, but that in many 
Ways it is extremely objectionable,’ 
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fh If Youw’re Staying at Home: H 
Britain’s '“conomic Plight, by | 
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For London=Lovers 


- 
Swift Nicks, by Harry Prince. ea 
C. W. Daniel Company. 2s. 6d. né 


HIS collection of salias and 

by-the-way verses should make 

a special romantic appeal to all 
London-loveré. The author is a ro- 
mantic, little trammeled with histori- 
cal truth, with a réal fund of knowl- 
edge of London, its highways and by- 
ways. Indeed, “Highways and By- 
ways” would perhaps have been a 
| better title for the book, “Swift 
Nicks” not being, as one might think, 
descriptive of the contents, but the 
nickname of a highwayman whose 
famous ride to York to establish an 
alibi has been quite wrongly at- 
tributed to Dick Turpin. 

The author is most at home in his 
little vignettes of fast disappearing 
London landmarks, and long since 
disappeared London worthies. He is 
not so happy. in-his longer ballads, 
which are trite and lack both polish 
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and finish. But some of his smaller 
pieces are gems, and the best of them 
deserves quoting in full: 


RARE BEN JONSON 
They say, Rare Ben, you helped-to build 
The noble gate to Lincoln’s Inn, 
You used your trowel with effect, 
An honest livelihood to win, 


The tale relates that, while you worked, 
You often studied learned books, 

I wonder what the foreman said, 
And how you met his angry looks! 


You wrote those brilliant songs and plays, 
In these days seldom read, Rare Ben, 

But yon proud arch is loved by. all— 
Can trow’l be mightier than the pen? 
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He suggests as one means of improv- 
ing it that encouragement should be 
given to the growth of “sentiauto;o- 
mous bodies within the state-bodies 
whose criterion of action within their 
own field is solely the public good 
as they undérstand it, and frem 
whose deliberations motiv es of pri- 
vate advantage are excluded, though 
some place it may still be necess?rv 
to leave, until the ambit of men’s 
altruism grows wider, to the sep- 
arate advantage-oef particular groups, 
classes or faculties—bodies which in 
the ordinary course of affairs are 
mainly autonomous within their »vre- 
scribed limitations, but ‘are subject 
in the last resort to the sovereignty 
of the democracy expressed through 
Parliament.” 

He would thus set up, as a unit of 
control a organization, something 
between the individual and the mod- 
ern state. He meéentiona‘the univer- 
sities; the Bank of England, the 
Port of London Authority, and rail- 
ways @8 more or less satisfactory 


‘| examples of the class of institution 


he means. 

He says rightly that in the field 
of action, reformers will not be suc- 
cessful until they can steadily pur- 
sue “a clear and definite object with 
their intellects and their feelings in 
tune.” Undoubtedly at present s8o- 
cialism’ makes an appeal to the heart 
which capitalism but imperfectly 
counters by arguments based solely 
upon reason. Professor Keynes 
would endeavor to yoke altruism and 
self interest together. 

His proposals may be inadequate 
to accomplish so difficult a task. His 
discussion of the problem is il- 


luminating, however, and this volume | 


in which he sets down his train of 
thought deserves to be read. with 
attention. j 
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Uncovering War Diplomacy. 


The Limitations of Vietory, by Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, translated by Constance 
Mirae New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
4 net, 


4 HE publication of state docu 
ments from the Imperial Rus- 
sian archives, made some little 

time ago by the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, bore sufficiently on the ques- 


tion of responsibility for the war to 
warrant a goodly crop of replies, 
apologies, explanations and general 
comments from the various individ- 
uals and governments involved. 

This explanatory literature has 
duly come. Its most notable expo- 
nént on the side of the Entente is M. 
Poincaré, whose memoirs are evi- 
dently designed to clear their author 
of charges of. war-making on behalf 
of France. A distinguished British 
investigator is Dr. Seton-Watson, 
who has recently delved deeply into 
Balkan documents and virtually left 


the blame, where it has officially 


lodged since the Versailles Confer- 
ence, squarely on Germany’s 
shoulders, 

On the German side, the most ef- 
fective and convincing’ treatise 
comes from the learned French 
scholar, M. Fabre-Luce, whose pro- 
found knowledge of the undercur- 
rents of foreign-office intrigue dur- 
ing the years preceding the war is 
matched only by his complete free- 
dom from. nationalistic bias and by 
the extraordinary clarity with which 
he presents the vast interlocking dip- 
lomatic maze. 

Pabliie as Arbitrator 

Needless to say, these and other 
masterly works of a like nature are 
fully backed by documentary evi- 
dence, and, to the lay reader, each 


appears” entirely convincing. To 
judge between*® them would require 
the best intelligence of the trained 
investigator. Nevertheless, there is 
much hope in this evident eagerness 
on the part of the respective actors 
in the drama to appear in the best 
moral light and in the tendency~to 
look upon the general public—once 
a mere receptacle for suitable prop- 
aganda—as the final arbiter on the 
true origin of the catastrophe. 

M. Fabre-Luce, though his work 
amounts to an attempt to exculpate 
Germany from her single responsi- 
bility, actually identifies himself with 
none of the combatants. His view is 
that of a completely detached ob- 
server, and he apportions the blame 
among the great powers with unre- 
lenting impartiality. He is a con- 
firmed believer in the League of Na- 
tions, and he is convinced that the 
League, even in its present incom- 
plete form, would be sufficient to 
avert any repetition of the disaster 
of 1914. He is prepared to maintain 


jthat the present judgment on the 


authorship of the war is unjust, and 
he avers that “nothing but the ac- 
cepted version of the origins of the 
war stands between us and an ir- 
resistible pacifist movement.” 
No Partleular Responsibility 
Tt is the author’s contention that 


there is no such thing as-any par- 


ticular responsibility for the war. “In 


such an atmosphere,” he says, -“in 


which fighting is regarded on all 
sides as the natural order of things, 


inquiry into the question of respon-. 


sibility is literally inconceivable.” As 
President Wilson said in 1916: “The 
war was not provoked by any iso- 
lated event,” thorough examination 
showed that it was the result of “the 
whole European system.” And as M. 
Briand said in 1922: “The war was 
not brought about by man’s direct 
wil]; it was generated in a propitious 
atmosphere. Careless people filled a 
barrel with gunpowder, and placed it 
in a dangerous thoroughfare; it had 
only to be struck by a flash of light- 
ning and there would be an explo- 
sion.” 

The specific provocative acts at- 
tributed to Germany in the days prior 
to the outbreak, when robbed of the 
high coloring of allied propaganda, 
are shown to be of little moment. 
Eveh the invasion of neutral Belgium, 
which officially brought Britain into 


the war, is proved to have been so} 


fully expected on all sides that the 
Anglo-French military experts had, 
months previously, made all arrange- 
ments for transporting -troops to 
Belgian soil. Moreover, the war was 
opened not by Germany, but by the 
Russian mobilization order, which 
preceded any move on Germany’s 
part, though the author argues that 
for séveral weeks before the outbreak 
the certainty of war was recognized 
by all fhe powers and the final days 
were merely occupied in maneuver- 
ing for moral advantage. 


Germany’s Ineptitude _ 
Germany, as li. Fabre-Luce affirms, 
was guilty of little more than her 
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usual political ineptitude and her 
tendency to bluster. She possessed 
the largest army in Europe, yet so 
ill-equipped was she with allies that 
she dreaded: the possible resort to 
war. More potent factors leading. 
toward conflict were, he points ont, 
Russia’s aggressive Balkan policy, 
under Sazonov; Austria’s desperate 
efforts to bolstey up her crumbling 
empire by a Balkan league of her 
own; the French war faction, led by. 
Poincaré, whose long term in com- 
mand of foreign affairs, first as 
Premier, then as President, afforded 
him unique opportunities for ce- 
menting the Franco-Russian en- 
tente and paving the way for tha . 
“revanche”; Britain’s apprehension 
of the German navy and consequent 
willingness to accompany France in 
an enterprise that might remove the 
danger. 

How these elements gradually 
strained the political situation to 
the breaking point M. Fabre-Luce 
describes with masterly skill and 
in terse language that renders his 
work a veritable mine of quotable 
phrase for the peace campaigner. 
We see the deft diplomatists ‘“cre-. 
ating the incidents” to further their 
closely concealed policy. We see 
the democratic variety of intriguer 
first “creating the popular genti- 
ments whose dictates he will then 
have to follow.” We see the almost 
invisible line between events merely . 
happening and events brought about 
by artifice. And we wonder if there 
still exist such crafty gentlemen, 
busy’ in their subterranean haunts 
with plans for wars and conflagra- 
tions. Most heartily de we agree 
with the author that “those who 
have acquired a sense of scientific 
truth in other schools, ought to make 
it their business to apply it now to 
the study of politics, and help their 
country to fight against the power- 
ful weapon of propaganda.” 

This volume, which has been well 
translated by Constance Vesey, con- 
cludes with an equally careful, - 
though less novel, section on the 
unsuccessful peace based on victory. 
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either temporary or permanent home 
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flooring, lighting, heating .and decorating 
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N. Western Ave. 
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D-292, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
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New single homes with all conveniences and 
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tien. Houses leased for one zee — option 
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front: hot water: 2 baths; 2-car garage; 
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WANTED—A_ museum position by expe ri 
enced lecturer and educator, familiar with oot 
in educational methods. Box C-23 
tian ee Binptter, Boston. 


- SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


- YOUNG LADY desires to teach Revised 
Braille for those nof yet ready to read the 


eorrespondence for 


rdina t ; lessons b 
ti Ai 13.4403 Mt. Elliott, 


those out of town. C. A. &., 
troit. 
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~ BELMONT, T. MASS., :. 70 OAKLEY ROAD. 
Desirable 6-room apartment. 
Choice location. 
Tel. Belmont 0468-M. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 16 Netherlands Rd, 
—5 rooms, tile bath, fireplace, heated garage; 
duplex house. Tel. Regent 3614-J. 


50 Commonwealth Ave. 
. Housekeeping 
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suites of three rooms and bath to four 
rooms and two baths at minimum 
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STREET & COMPANY 
185 Devonshire St. _ Liberty 4436 
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FOR RENT in Needham, Mass., Sept. 1st— 
8-room old Colpnial home, modernized inside, 

easily heated, freshly decorated: 2% acres, 
fruit and shade treés, _—_ land, fine view, 
344 oo exchanged. Phone Necdhap 
1103-W. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM PARK St: 
BOSTON—8-room house, 2 piazzas, upper one 
screened for ‘sleeping: lawn and garden; high 
land; fine view, Address B-261, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., Pond Section— 
New 2-family house, @room apartment, inelud- 
ing heated garage, $1 Roxbury 2056-W. 


LET MRS. WILBUR LYON, 500 5th Ave., 
N. Y., find the apartment you want—fur- 
nished, unfurnished. Write your requirements, 


NICELY furnished apartment, 1 very large 

and 2 smaller rooms with bath, suitable, for 

light rece get oe TR — other furnished ‘and 

cewenws:.” _ artm 

SERVICE BUREAU 

“236 "Bonttentda Avenue, ~ ot 
Tel. Kenmore 
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' PHILADELPHIA,: 4430 Sansom Street— 
Two rooms, private bath, 
‘furnished; convenient to car and bus. 
‘Evergreen 
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WANTED 
Night auditot and clerk; one familiar with 
transcript’ and hotel work preferred; salary 
per month with room and board: im-ue- 
diate: permanent. PICKWICK ARMS HOTEL, | 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WANTED—Chauffeur and bagibite' man for 
small estate; Protestant; single; reliable; 
good home for right man. - Box E-280, The. 
Christian, Sciencé. Monitor, Boston, | 
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HELP WANTED— WOMEN — 


ql OMPANION: HOUSEKEEPER in family of 

ms who can do plain cooking, no laun- 

Hate ristian Scientist referred. Reply gir- 

ing telephone to Box E-231, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Boston. 


MOTHER’S HELPER, settled woman, help 
keep house, cook, care ‘for two children ages 
6 and 4, must be experienced; references; 
permanent if satisfactory. Box M- 40, The 
so Science Monitor, 270 Madison’ Ave., 
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RESPONSIBLE, experienced woman for up- 
to-date confectionery store. RANDALLS, 301 
Centre’ St., — Corner, Mass. Tel. 'New- 
ton North 3 


SS erg ome mother’s helper for an 


‘| infant 18 months old ( Christian Scientist pre- 


ferred). Address Box 206, Norwalk, Conn. 


Rate 25 | 
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| Atlantic City 


MONTICELLO 
Kentucky Avenue, near beach.’ A_ pop- 


ular rate hotel. Orchestra, dancing. 
' elevator. Private baths. 


RUNNING WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Write for booklet. Phones 1018 & 6706 
BATHING FROM .HOTEL 
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FETTER & HOLLINGER 
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EXPERIENCED woman, manager tea room, 
woman’s club, managing housekeeper where 
other help is employed. Address P, 0. Box 
406, Madison, Conn, 


REFINED young lady needing immediate 
Placement desires position as companion or 
social secretary; willing worker. .Box D-275, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER, commercial, 
legal, patent, real éstate experience, 10 years; 
alert, efficient: general and patent law train- 
ing ; executive ability and initiative. Colum- 
bia 4802, Washington, 


SWISS LADY, 
man and French 
for 14 years in 
as secretary or 
MISS HEDWIG 
Scarboro, Maine. 


who speaks and writes Ger- 
and who has been in offices 
Switzerland, — position 
companion; good references. 
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247 Elm § St., W. Somerville Tel. Prospect 2496 


ALBERTA SMYTH EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 


Office Position for Discriminating People 
15 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1229° 


BENNETT, WILLIAMS AGENCY 
HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL BUREAD » 
15 East 40th St., N. Yt! C 


BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Mary F. Sar ppg 
11 John St., Cort. 1554 


New York 
OFFICE HELP oF THE RIGHT KIND 


CHARLOTTE GORDON supplies excéllent 
positions, cooks, waitresses, chambermatids, 
useful maids, chauffeurs, housemen; references 
required, 132 East 58th St., New York City. 


FLORENCE SPENCER—Sigh-grade secre. 
taries, executives, bookkeepers, stenographers. 
clerks. 2 West 13rd St., N. Y. C. Penn. 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for mep 
280 Bway. 


‘New York City: ‘Teiephone Worth 1315. 


PERSONNEL COMPANY, executive bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and all 
classes of office positions for men cel women. 
9 Church St., N. =: C. Cort 2363. 


CONFECTION PROCESS FOR cle. 


NUT- LIKE butter and confectioia ’ process 


for: sale (patented): product’ used contains 
i same food values of peanuts at 409 dess cost ; 
opportunity for party experienced tage’ 


ing contracts to place this process® th 
manufacturer. Address Bo 
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7 “THREE FIELDS” 

Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments 
3 and 4 rooms, kitchenette and bath. 
Boston. -Tel. As- 


1376 —— Ave., 
pinwall 2820. 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES WANTED 


DESIRE. fully furnished cottage with servy- 
ants, North Shore, price must be reasonable. 
se B-233,. The pao Science Monitor, 

oston. 


OFFICES TO LET 


OFF FICES suitable. for ractitioners. 
THE SERVICE sig uamecertg 236 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, ; 


_ROOMS TO LET - 


“BOSTON 88 Gaihsboro St., Suite 1—Desir- 
able, homelike, clean; suitable ermanent busi- 
hess men, women; reasonable. Copley 5087-RK. 


BOSTON, 
single and one double room, 
homelike; transient or permapen nt. 


BOSTON, 187 Huntington are Suite 8— 
Light, cool* rooms, suitabl#? for 1 and 2 peo- 
ple; transients or permanent. 


comfortable, 


“N. Y. ©.,; 661 West’ 180th (4- H)—Flegant 
inlaid French walnut bedroom, new, radio» with 
batteries, table horn, piand, handsome. drap- 
eries, rockers, gate-leg table, windsor ¢hairs, 
rugs, etc.. Call or write. ~* 
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American Auto Glass Co. 


SERVION WHILE YOU WAIT 
198 BRIGHTON AVE., ALLSTON. Tel. 2069. 
Specialist on auto door and windshield glass. 
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Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
eee at the following advertising 
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‘Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
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ST. PAUL’S AIR MAIL 


~ SERVICE CONTINUES NE sing od quiet and study; Christian Apert 


doeviat from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Airmail serv- 
iée between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minn., will continue uninterrupted, 
it was stated here by B. F. Myers, 
traffic’manager in charge of United 
“States Airmail in Chicago, in reply 
to @ query whether the route would 
be abandoned because of a request 
to postal authorities by Charles 
Dickinson of Chicago that he be re- 
leased from his contract to render 
the service. Advice to Mr. Myers 


’ 


from Washington was that the pres- 


ent contract holder would continue 
to Operate for-at least 45 days. from 
the date of ow of his commun: 
cation.. ; : 


jor Pittsburgh; room ~ig 


us 


well-furnished’. room in- 


BOSTON—Bright, 
cpatvieges. Telephone evye- 


private home; some 
nings, Back Bay 


LADIES DESIRING ROOMS 


FENWAY CLUB - 

offers you modern, attractive,. reasonable ac- 
commodations; permanent and transients; fire- 
proof building : near Christian Science church. 
1126 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Ken. 1902 


LIVING ROOM and alcove bedroom, terms 
reasonable, Tel. 3367-W Copley. 34 Falmouth 
St., Suite 3, Boston. 


NEW YORK CITY, 220 W. 107th St. (Apt. 
25)—Attractive, light, clean, comfortable 
rooms, double room suitable two adults ; break- 
fast privileges; elevator. 


m. he ' 206 WEST 86TH STREET 
SR ig “cool, light rooms, running water, 
in quiét apartment; elevator. MRS. ALLAN. 


N. Y. C., 58 Central Park West (66th), 
Apt. 4- N—Single or double, kitchen, perma- 
nent, all transportation one block. » 


N. x. &: 150 West 92nd St.—Comifortable 
1900om, southern exposure, permanent or tran- 


sient. Telephone 4787 Riverside. 


N. Y. C., 105 West 77th St.—Roam, run- 
eS water, 67: other, $6; all conveniences.. 
GURT, Trafalgar 3492. 


de 


A... 


___- ROOMS AND BOARD 


PHILADELPHIA, 5408 Pine St.—Rooms in 
private home, transient or permanent, with 
board; convenient to trolley and bus. 


. ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED 


GIRL wishes rpom and board in exchange 
for staying -: ag bof with childrén; re- 
muneration. The Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston. 


HOME for cheerful young woman in Boston 
tg ™. same floor; 
slight attention needed $65 onth. G-7, 
Advertiser, 610 Peoples "Bank Building. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


NEAR UTICA,, N. Y.—aAttractive 
preferred; all conveniences ; auto; saddle 
ak boating. bathing at large lake cottage 

distant ; * ra management. Terms 
sacene MRS. B. A. WEAVER, Oriskany 
Falls, R. re "D., | ie ¥ ; 


ROSE LAWN FARM—A mountain home 
with city conveniences; country acventeges ; 

ae a MOORE, Ada, quiet — restful. 8. 
M. MOORE, am 


Sil Birches 
Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, N..; %. 
Happy home atmosphere for rest, study 
and recreation, Sleeping porches ..nd 
outdoor dining ‘oom. (eennis and water 
sports. Phone! Ronk. 16. 


BOARD. FOR CHILDREN WANTED 


stown, Pa 


SUBURBAN home near good 


95 Gainsboro Street, Suite 4—One | 


| Eacrerary. before 12 


— 


, sealed envelope, indorsed ‘Pro 


York City. 


ROOF REPAIRIN 6 


Leaky Roofs »= 


_ BUSINESS. OPPORTUNITIES 


a ~ » “ss ee 


Daily Profits 


SPARE or full time; no canvass- 
ing; world-known popular product; 
merchandise and complete equipment 
for your own, permanent, exclusive 
business for $332: distributors, either 
sex, wanted EVERYWHERE. Write 
+ ad LADAU, Suite 315, 45 ‘anaes St., 

oston. 


Promptly attended.to. — 
NELSON BROS., ROOFERS 


Tel. Ken. 2507, Boston 


. QUINCY—For vale, ‘LeLois Boat Yard, 

, about 40,000 sq. ft. upland’ and beach, 
besides flats an " riparian rights, 300 ft. 
on Town River; yard accommodates about 
20 yachts. Address EB. M. FREEMAN, 
135 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


_PUBLIC NOTICES 


ere 


CITY OF BOSTON 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


- Proposals for Building Section Three, 
-. Dorchester Rapid. Transit. . 


The Transit Department of the City of Bos- 
ton, 1 Beacon Mtreet, seventh fivor, invites 
proposals from citizens of the United States 
and corporations or other legal associations 
wherein the controlling interest to the extent 
of at least over one half thereof is owned 
by a citizen or citizens of the United States, 
for building Section Three, Dorchester Rapid 
Transit. ‘this section is the third section of 
the two track surface railway extension of 
the third-rail service of the Dorchester Tun- 
nel, and is located on and near the Shawmut 
Branch of the New York, New Haven &, Hart- 
ford Railroad, between Geaeyva Avenue and 
Peabody Square. It is about one mile in 
length, of which about 4000 feet is to be 
covered, the tracks being depressed in order 
to abolish grade crossings at five streets. 
The work consists of the construction of a 
road bed, together with certain equipment, 
such. as conduits, manholes, etc., also the con- 
struction of sewers, sewer siphons, removal 
of structures, regrading, etc. The covered 
portion is to be built of steel and reinforced 
concrete and will include a side-platform sta- 
tion. A bond of an approved surety ‘com- 
pany will be required for the faithful _perform- 
ance of the contract in a sum of 40'per cent 
of the total bid price. -Proposals should. be 
filled out and signed by the bidder on forms 
to be obtained at this office, inclo in a 
sal for Build- 
ing Section Three, Dorchester .Rapid Transit,’’ 
and delivered to the department or to its 
o'clock noon on Tuesday, 
August 31,: 1926, at which time and place 
they will be publicly opened and read. A 
properly ee check in the sum of fifty 
thousand (50,000) dollars, payables to the 
city, should’ accompany the proposal. This 
check shaH become the property of the city. 
f the contract is not executed by the bidder 
within the time prescribed after the date of 
the notification by the department of the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal and the readiness 
of the contract for signature. Pro — must 
be made in paslicate. The seal a 
Without check, is to be deposited by the bid- 
der with the City Auditor, Room 20, City 
Hall, previous to the time named for dovtine 
the proposals. ' Plans, proposals, specifications 
and forms of contract ican be obtained at this 
office. A deposit of $25 in cash or by certified 
check will be required fcr a set of plans and 
two sets of the specifications. Mutilation of 
them will med sufficient cause for the 
forfeiture of said deposit. . 

By order of the City at Boston ‘Transit 


Department, 
nities Secretary. 


“= 
Pare v 


City Headings 
ALORID A 
Miami — 


N 'ORA DA VIS 
BEAUTY SHOPPE 


(Marinello System) fa } 
GRALYN HOTEL 


= 


ss 


yy te 


Phone 5957 ) 


"BUBUR school an'8at | 


for girl six; Box D-266, The Christian Sci- 
‘ ence Monitor ‘Boston. 


’ 
' 


Murray Gill 7177 


E236, The. Chrie.. : 


re - SINGER and WOLFF 


“Tel. 2605 


\W 


MME. SOPHIA > 


Millinery, Gowns, Negligees 
Haddon Hall Block 
1131 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


ERNEST BEYER 


Printter—Stationer 


Office’ Outfitter. 
1607 Atlantic Avenue Tel. 


Marine 639 


ie Boonton 
~ BOONTON SERVICE STATION 
E. E. DEXHEIMER, tha 
Gas Oil Tires, Tubes 
Storage Battery Service Serv ice Car 
109 Myrtle Ave., near Main 
Phone Boonton 592 


| Dover 
The Dover Trust Company |; 


3% on Commercial ‘Accounts in excess 


of $300.00. 4% on: Special Interest or 
‘Thrift Accounts. 
: Phone Dover 1300 


LACKAWANNA House” 


ALWAYS OPEN: 
11 So. Morris St. Phone Dover 276 


a Sen 
a 4 


Elizabeth 
Equipped to’ Senave You With. 
INSURANCE. 
in All Its Branches .. 
in Any dp of the State. 
SEBRING 


H. 
“995 Broad dccont’: - Phone ‘Enjerson’ 1785 


, Delicious Home Cooking 
~- THE NEW: JEFFERSON — 


MARGARET G. DOE & § 
14141 East Jersey: St. __Phone Trinity ‘1587 


OUR ICE IS PURE 
SARY IT 


H. G. HANSEN : 
34 Elm Street Phone Emerson 0298 


Electrical Contractors. 


577 Madison Ave. Phone ‘Emerson 9263 


Hoboken nk, 


CoLuMBIA Trust CoMPANY 
14th. and Washington Streets £ 
Hoboken, New. Jersey © 
Sound Principles 
Courteous Service 
- Open YOUR account with ‘us. 


G. SCHNACKENBERG | 


Delicatessen and Groceries 


6th & Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken,, N. J. 
Phone Hoboken 1907. ss 


The 
KAUFMAN & WEINER | 
1007 Atlantic Avenue we 
HARDWARE 


: Em 
| 972 Broad» Street. 


The Restaurant for the Wholq et 


| Tel. 2442-Orange 


113 4th Ave: 


~M. JORDAN 
Montclair Shoeist ‘ 
456 Bloomfield Ave. Phone 434-3 


Shp 2 BLODGETT. 


* Dlapibias and Heating 
38 GLENRIDGE AVE. 
Glen Ridge 


PHONE MONTCLAIR 
»y»> 68 <«K 


CLAYTON: TAXI ~ 


Tel. 7348 


Newark 


LS. PLAUT’S 
Beauty Plaza ~ 


the Rendezvous fer particular 
Newark Women 


Fourth Flooy L. 8. PLAUT & CO. 7 


TEA ROOM 


s “Good Things to Eat”’ 
bee will appreciate the friendly atmos- 
»P heré and the real home cooking.’ 
Green Street, Opposite City Hall 
60 pa 5 fro’ prose Street 
 byrg @ N. J. 


‘| WILLIAM WINDLE WILLIAM WINDLE IR. 


Telephone 3773 Terrace 


e. NPL a8. 
Auto Radiator and Repair Co. 


Incorporated 
Expert Repairing on Antena Radiators i) 
We Represent the G. & O. Mfg. Co. 
33 Washington Avenue, Irvington.. N. 3 


Phone Humboldt 4793 
E. W. SMITH & SON 


Express and Trucking 
Long Distance Movin 
26 MT. PLEASANT AVENUE 


HARPER METHOD 
Permanent Waving #* © 
Beagrie Marcell ne. 
a S. Menaey 
Tel. 09 3 Muaberrs 


‘Orange 


a a Su 


Est. 1856. 


~ Albert Horton Wiliams 


Inc. 
_G AN ees arble—Bronze 
Memorials , 
Washington and Cleveland -Streets 


pesederh—erneene_Cragpicte PUraere 


Purity ~ BABCOCKS Pribplce 


Lemon Cineeaing Cream—Tooth Powder 
- MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Address 634 Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 
é “Say it with Flowers” 


_ JOHN L. COLLINS 
- FLORIST 
$TORE AND GREENHOUSES 
32 Bell Street _ Orange, N. J. 
. HIGHLAND COAL COMPANY 
When you buy coal from us you 


et 
| Soe satisfaction, which counts most of 
Tel. Or. 119 


¥ 


I 
| 456 Jefferson St., Orange 


FRED’S MARKET . 
High Grade Meats. |... 


| Fancy Fruits. and Vegetables, | Sea Foods, etc. 


167 MAIN S8T., sa 


~~ 


Phone 7 7055 é 


a = 


Oe East Orange 


Pring Meats, Poultry, 
Choice Fruits and Vegetables 
Free Delivery 


F.. H. Voss 
: Tel. Crésiat 5391 


MOSLEY GEVERTZ 


-° GORDON; ONYX -A 
INTERWOVEN HOSE 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Pure 
nishings Manhattan Shirts. 
44~Main Street 


 Y 


ae South Orange 


__ Jerse City 


LUGGAGE TRUNKS 
Everything for Sport 
LEVY’S SPORT SHOP 

149 Monticello Avenue, Jersey City 

OUR AIM—TO SATISFY 


Montclair 
PLUMBING—HEATIN G 


12 N. Willow 
Street 


‘ 


CHAS. J. SAMUEL 
R. H. SEE COAL COMPANY 


H. M. R. SEE, Pres. 
Phone 19 Bt Bloomfield Ave. 


~ HARRY A. COLLINS 
GENERAL INSURANCE. 


3 Orange Road 120: ‘Broadway, N. Y 
Telephone 6707 ‘Rector 9240 


HAIRDRESSING 
M, A. DAWSON — 
Madison i hon a inl 4037 


W: C. HUBER 
“HOME-MADE ICE CREAM 


Bell oe ee ildi 
ellevue ca €@ Du ng - 
Upper Montclair we Sg Tel 8 


_ :MRS.'E. G. BONE 
| SELECT EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


First-class help, all nationalities, one 
and women; trained infant pipe 
425 Bloomfield Ave, - . 1044 


-MORRI SON & OLSEN | 


Painting—Decorating—Papering 
Office Phone 6951 51 Walnut Street 


BENNINGTON : MARKET 
High Grade Meats | 


Poultry and Game in Season 
6 8S. Fullerton ‘Aventie Tel. 5862 


THE PRIMROSE SHOP 
~The Shop of. Individuality 


Dresses, Blouses, Skirts,. Sweaters 
nderwear, Hosiery 
461 Bloomfield Avenue 


die 


tised in The Christian Science 


ae mention the Monitor. 


’ ae 


HEN you sic hok goods advery : 


c “PAINT HPADQUARTERS 
* Hardware, Household Specialties 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, Varnishes 
Me SK Sale of Al uminunis 
$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 Items 
qd. STUHRING, 410 Irvington Ave., So. Orange 
Tel. So. Orange 2544 


CLIFFS | 
Exclusive Haberdasher and Hatter 
60 South Orange Sve., South Orange, N. J. 


C. ‘R. VANDERHOFF. Prop. * 
Tel. So. Orange 2589 


Brighton Meat.Market_ . 
Prime Meats—Poultry . 
Fruits—Vegetables. 


320 Nevineton Ave., Corner Ward: Place 
mettle | ae Orange 1916 


Call So. Orange 1962 For Biiites 


oe STAR TAILORING CO. 
Ladies’ Tailors and Furriers 
French Cleaning and Dyeing 


10 Valley Street ‘ So. Orange, N. J. 


ESSBACH’S PHARMACY 


Toilet Articles, Ice Cream and Candy, Sta- 
tionery ; Everything the Modern Store Carries. 


Irvington Ave. and Ward P'1., 
For Service Tel. So. Orange 725 


Passaic 


~ PePat 


~~ PEOPLES BANK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


4% on Savings 


Commercial and Household Accounts 
x Invited ~. 


Paterson: 


MMU YI 
Yyyy) Up 


TU RPAN’ ‘S| 
2-PANTS SUITS 
122 2 MARKET 


tp fh, 
SALLY 
S/d 

’ 


R. Wesshies BorvEn & ‘Co: 


(AMY BORDEN & ANNA P. BORDEN) 
Insurance and Real Estate 


ROMAINE BLDG. 
mbert 1836-W 


~ Charles Schoeffel 
\. Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and 
Silv yerwa are 
REPAIRING SPECIALTY 


68 Broadway Paterson, N. J. 
Tel. Sherwood 2478 


ROOM 223 
ne La 


— 


\Plainfielad —_ 


THE LINEN SHOP 
Everything Ph atchung Avenpe 


Monitor, or answer a Monitor adver- 


~ 


* 


Maiti’ pd filled. 
“Bampics on request. 


‘The BROWNIE | 


- Phone Orange BG 


more than just fuel. We give you service | 


So. Orange 


B pgpvede - fancy, .and by i 


~~ NEW. COLLAR 
So CRT a 


Save your first three collar laundry 
rien Return them with fourth wesk’s 
lars 


and we'll launder them free. 
SHAW — The Certified Laundry 
11th and Sassafras 
ALWAYS 


Choice Meats That Are Fresh 


HOME DRESSED POULTRY 
i. Butter, Eggs and Cheese | 


H. OPPENHEIMER 


663 W. 11th Street ‘Both Phones 
CAREFUL PRINTING 
CONSISTENT PRICES 


A. K. D. Printing CompaANy 
- 1507-18 Sassafras Street 


qaeettee % iy 
> Za 


JEWELRY 


ERIE. PA. 


BLUE BIRD CAFETERIA 


Excellent Food at Moderate Prices 
: 119 West Seventh Street 
Member National Restaurant Association | 


ATCHES 
15 £8! ST 


“Send It to Margeson’s”’ 


C. B. MARGESON & SON 


Cleaners and Dyers 


153 East Tenth Street 
Mutual 23-573 Bell 786-R 


TF RES 
} Pneumatic—Solid Goodrich & Mohawk 
Tire Repairing and Accessories 
RICHARD B. WOLFE 
(City Tire and Repair Co.) 
1702 State Street 


‘es ore? st e Lacey 


FLOW ERS 
Rare—Seasonable—Always Fresh 


JOHN V. LAVER 


Store, 704 State Street 


Greenhouse and Nursery, 6th & Hess Ave. 


CLARENCE BROOKS 


Mutual 22732, 33240, 22920 
909 Commerce Building 


Insurance of any kind, anywhere. 


ME CTOIEE =m, 
ARTHUR NESBIT 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


132 Walnut ‘Street Bell 8673 


GEORGE N. BARNES 
Second at State Street 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


Delivered, at all parts of the City 
at any time. 


| BERRYHILL FLOWER SHOP 


PARK, A. BECKLEY 


202 Locust Street 
‘for gifts and remembrances send flowers 


- Repair Parts and Bearings 
for Automobiles and ‘Trucks 
. KE. WARGA, Representing 
} SWAIN,.-HICKMAN CO. 
CAMERON' AT WALNUT ST. 


W. B.’FREHSEE CO. 


‘Steam, Vapor and Hot Water Heating 
Repair Work Promptly Attended to 


676 SCHUYLKILL STREET 


% 


a 


__Pittsburgh. 


WADRAAAA 


‘Edw. W. Learzof. 
‘Interior Decorators 


CHURCHES, oe ns SCENERY. 


WALLPAPER, PAINTING. 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED 


* 1600 Broadway _ Phone Lehigh 1260 


_ NICHOLSON ‘PRINTING Co.. 
General Printers,. ~- 


Blank Book Makers 
and Rebinders 


‘TELEPHONE 1637 COURT 


Eugéne Permanent. Waving 


Special price 10.00 
THE MELVIN BEAUTY SHOPPE 
CLARABELLE GAUL, Proprietress 
For appointment eall Linden 4232. 
$627 California. Ave. “ 


. THE CABLES 


* Material Furnished if desired. 
PITTSBURGH LIFE BUILDING 


STEELE ELectric SHOP 
Appliances, Wiring, Repairing 
Hiland 0845 139 S. HIGHLAND AVE. 


CROSBY UNDERWEAR 


Representative Calls by Appointment 


MRS. ALMA B. HERR 
323 Forest Ave., BenAvon Linden 4024- 1 


J. E. STONE & CO. 


General Insurance 


~ First National Bank Building 
i Atlantic (2311 


TRUSSELL’S 


114 DIAMOND STREET 


Repairing 
Shoe > 


. HARRY J. FROST 
Automobile Supplies 


Y-CO FUEL-—GENERAL CORD TIRES 
5845 Forbes Street Hazel 4970 


__Pittsburgh— Dormont : 


Dormont =. nth Mt.: + ciésane 
omes 
INSURANCE MORTGAGES 


8273 Wr tite . wea She ont 
; e r ve., rTmoa 


Ensemble Suits, Wraps, Summer Dresses | dia 


The more you take advantage of our 
facilities,. the more you will realize 
our eagerness fe Serve. 

THE PENNSYLVAN IA 

‘TRUST COMPANY | 


Resourcés Exceed 17% Million Dollars 


CRYSTAL RESTAURANT 
545 and 647. Penn Street 


_ Also Annex, 537 Penn Street 


Hotel Crystal & Cafeteria 
733 Penn Street 
Home is our only competitor 


NUEBLING’S 
847-849 Penn Street 
Camp Equipment and 
Outing Supplies 


Alsq, stores in Allentown and Pottstown 


Nash and Ajax Motor Cars 


Sold and Serviced by 
J. MILLER KALBACH CO. 


124 South 5th Street 


Our Milk Is Good 


TRY IT 
ST. LAWRENCE DAIRY 
COMPANY : 


" 221 South 9th Street 
CROLL & KECK 
630 Penn Street 
Always Reliable 


Good Clothes—Good Service 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
A. B. EBERSOLE 


pe 


Manager Reading Branch P 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange, Inc. 
522 Court Street, Reading 


iS Pears 
THE BERKS COUNTY TRUST CoO. 
Reading's Progressive Bank 


Servi ice__Safetv 
Main Office—35-41 No. 6th Street 
Penn Street Office—308 Penn Street . 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Stichter Hardware Company, Inc. 
505-509 Penn Street 
GENERAL HARDWARE 
AARON B. STEIN, Manager 


The Almandine Hotel 


107 South 5th Street 


Furnished rooms with running water, 
or bath. Day and weekly rates. 


SPECIAL—<Auto trips to Boston and 
4 England during June, July, August. 
LLIAM M. STICKLE, 253 North 5th 


Strest Seven-passenger sedan. Write 
for information and rates. Bell 3183. 
Lehigh 591. ‘+. 


M. B. FRITZ, 15 N. 5th Street 
Gotham Gold Stripe Silk Hose 1.85-1.95 
Extra Size 2.00 


Silk Underwear, Scarfs. Everything for 
the Little One—Infant to 6 Years 


For furniture of the better kind 
Al. Wiederhold Furniture Company 
812 PENN STREET 
GOLDEN RULE SERVICE 


“When you think o 
think of Gile 


GILES—The F lorist 


121-128 South Fifth Street 


C. E. MARCH 
1425 Muhlenberg Street 
Sitler’s Millcreek Creamery Butter 


Fresh Home Dressed Poultry 
Bell 2119-W 


-— s— 


| M. -A. M6sser 
Both Phones 


Glenside Coal Company 
! Cleaner Coal 


BK. S$. Kerper 


io Bell Phone 116 
‘Baskets of Fruit my Specialty 
SAMUEL RICHARDS 
Fifth and Walnut Streets 


Fancy Fruits and Vegetables 
Oysters and Clams, 


Bags and Leather Goods 
Good Trunks—Repairing 


READING HARNESS COMPANY. 
. 811 Penn Street 


, © Everything for the traveler 
J. C. MUMMA 


Jeweler and Diamond Merchant 
627 PENN STREET 


I Sell Service, Not Policies 
Insurance of All Kinds 


EDWARD J. DEININGER . 
539 COURT STREET 
Largest and Best Companies 


Sewickley — 
Outing Time 


~ 


Get our suggestions for 
picnic lunches an 
remember ’ 
CANADA DRY 
" M-Y-E-2-S 
& C-O-M-P-A-N-Y 
: ee 
: ot 
Gifts 
P Hats 
mae Scarfs 
Cnedies Neckwear 
Novelties eis bor, 


Lamps a Specialty 
GIFTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


— 


ANDERSON 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
BUICK Wors AND SERVICE 
CESSORIES 
‘One block a. ye Highway, on Broad. 
and Centennial Sts., Sewickley, Pa. 
Tel. Sewickley 461 


SEWICKLEY CASH MARKET 


Meats, Poultry, Butter and Eggs 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables — 
Phone Sewickley 1227 348. Beaver St 


- Sewickley—Ambridge 


W. J. CAMPBELL ~~ 
‘ FANCY GROCERIES 
H BaSee HAM HOME-MADE CAKES 
‘ ite Rose Brand Contes Goods © 
Phones amines 148 Merchant Steet | 
—= —_ 


_ew bal 


Lincoln Highway 


~ Wilkinsburg 


Reading 


Distinctive Service 


The “ONLY” 


Cleaners of Wearing Apparel 
Fates & SQN 


PHONES 
vee N. Fifth St. ‘ 1081 Hamilton 8t.. 
eading, Pa. 


HARRY C. SAYLOR’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
116A North 9th Street 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


sf 


eS: TRY OUR SERVICE 


‘THE VERY BEST — 


Ingredients Go Into Our Baking 
_'Wholesomely Prepared. Salads, etc. 


) ROTH’S BAKE SHOP. 
804 Wood Street 
WALTER S. RADCLIFFE 
| WALLPAPER 


Window Shades Interior Decorating 
Du Pont Paints and Varnishes 


Franklin 0812 7657 Penn Avenue 


— 


_——s ° 


? 
-——- 


 Harrisburg—U nion News Stand No. 1, 


Montclair Erie . - Reading» Wilkinsburg 
_ (Continued ) a (Continued) Lisinniisipanciiaaemeele a 


Firestone 2; 


siti? 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


-DeEe’s Tire Store’ 


913 Penn Avenue 


VULCANIZING—USED TIRES 


Cc STOCK 


Men’s Wear 
HECK BROS. 


WOOD AND SOBTH 
Pittsburgh Proof Products 


Cha-. W. Walmer Hardwart Cin 


STORE 
LOCATION 


CALDWELL & GRAHAM 
Department Stores 


Penn Avenue and Wood Street 
Franklin 0143 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 


THE 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
Penn Avenue and Wood Street 
“The Outstanding Bank in ERC 


FRANKLIN 0118 707-709 PENN AVE. 


P. LUDEBUEHL & SON | 


Shoes and Hosiery 


Formerly ANDERSON’S 
918-920 Wood BStreet 


SALTED PEANUTS _ 


50c a pound’ 
Other nuts to order, 
ARGARET M. Ow 
2376-J 71 Woodside Rd. - 


Franklin 


The Christian Science Monitor 
IS. FOR SALE IN | 
NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park—Harry Would, 717 Cookman 
Ave.; F. P. Aquillino, 908 Main St. 

Atichina City—Jobu Majune, 35 North 
Arkansas Ave.; St. Charles Hotel News 
Stand, Seaside Hotel News Stand, Strand 
Hotel. News Stand, Hotel Trayimore News 
Stand, Hotel Brighton News Stand, Hotel 
Chelsea News Stand, Hotel Shelburne News 
Stand; Gee. Miller, Boardwalk National 
Bank; Jos. Damiano, 827. Boardwalk. 

Bayonve—E. Reshen, 756 Broadway; 
Koss, 932 Broadway. 

Bloomteld—Garlock & Mischell, 
ton St. 


Harry 
46 Washing- 


Boguta—J. I. Shavitz, 1 West Main St. 
Boonton—Union News ,Stand, D. L. 
R. R. Station. 
Camden—W alt igi veep ae 
roadway and Cooper S$ 
Chatham—W. Patterson, ‘United Store, rete 
Cranford—Kunkel’s News Stand. 
ver—Union News, D. L. & W. Station. 
East Orange—B. Block, 575 Main St. 
Martin, 465 ae Ave.; M. Naiman, 
North Munn Ave.; S., Sabloff, 101 Eaton 
Place ; M. Steger, 120 Main St.: Union 
News, Ampere Station : Tnion News, Brick 
Church Station: Union News, East Orange 
Station; Wendell & Beber, 424 Park Ave. 
Elizabeth—Edwartl Coplan, 212 Broad - 
Hoboken—Union News & WW, 
Term. ; 
: ington Sts. 
rvington—Fred Hess, —_ Spri — Ave. 
Jersey City—Central R. of N ag J. Sorry 
House waiting room Sachin Foren Station; 
Erie R. R. main waiting room Tybe con- 
course ; Exchange Place Tube Station; 
Grove and Henderson St. Tube a 
Journal Square Tube Station; J. 
Trust Co. Bldg., 921 Bergen Ave.; 912 “ee 
Kar vat & Arl 
earny—Kearny rlington, M. A. Greén- 
halgh, 369 Kearny Ave. ne 
Ma plewood—®Da vid Parkins, 78%, Ma lewood 
Ave., Union News, D. L. en....~: 
Millburn—Mr. H. Buncher, Salibues Ave. 
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Enthusiasts. for world. peace often feel de- 


presstd at the slowness with which mankind 


‘makes progress toward 
. ; ‘the goal of universal dis- 


| 8 rm = nie tall armament. They watch 
ee A it ents | the maneuvering and 
ae 


counter-maneuvering at 
Nationality 


‘3 


ference at Geneva and 


the disarmament con- 
7 are inclined to attribute 


rages. | ~ the delays and failures to 
«the machinations of diplomatists or militarists 
or the manufacturers of armaments or some 
other sinister plotters against the freedom and 
happiness of the h: nan_race. In reality the ex- 
planation is much more simple, as the remedy is 
much more difficult, than they usually think. 
‘The root obstacle to disarmament is not the love 
of war or the corruption of politicians or diplo- 
matists or admirals or generals, but something 
far more deep-seated. It is the passion of na- 
tionality which has the whole of the modern 
-world in an almost unresisting grasp. — 
Nationalism has both a good:side and bad 
side. The good side of nationalism was seen in 
the effort of the suppressed nationalities of Ku- 
rope before and during the war to attain to an 


autonomous existence of their own. Nationality 


in that sense is an aspect of the love of independ- 
ence and freedom, of the rightful desire of every 
true man or woman to be responsible for his 
own existence and to take a responsible part in 
helping to moid the thought of the community. 
It is part of the spirit of progress which is now 
passing over the almost defunct world of Asia 
_-and breathing into its peoples new energies and 
new activity, and which in due time, when they 
have learned the difference between theory and 
practice, the letter and the spirit, will lead them 
to the ordered and law-abiding self-government 
to which they aspire. | 


But there is a bad side to nationalism, the side 


‘which makes every nation think of itself alone, 
which emphasizes every point of difference be- 
‘tween itself and its neighbors, which makes the 
individual think of his fellow-citizens as members 
of a common family to whom he has almost un- 
limited obligations and of the rest of the human 


7 


citizenship. It is not through the narrow teach- 
ing of history—political and. constitutional—or 


‘| .of political science and economics that they will 


solve the problem of civic education. “All that 
draws out the>qualities of imagination and 
understanding in the young mind, all that calls 
out the joy of life, the sense of.beauty and of 


-wender and of adventure,” he concluded, “lays 


the foundation of education in citizenship in its 
juvenile stage.” ee 
The question which Professor Adams thus dis- 
cusses lies at the root of the political situation 
in Britain at the present time. I€ affects also the 
United States. Put briefly, it might be summed 
up thus: “Is it possible that a people can ever, 
as an electorate, control successfully the vast 
business and philanthropic undertakings now 
entrusted to the government it elects?” Profes- 
sor Adams, answers, “Yes, provided the youth of* 
the nation be adequately trained.” His answer 
is one of-courage and of hope. He sets up an 
ideal which is worthy of the highest endeavor 


to bring into practical experience. 


- Although Gertrude Ederle achieved a re- 


| markable feat when she breasted the tricky 


currents of the English Channel, it would seem 
that almost unconsciously she has performed a 
still more remarkable one by her reception in 
the old home of her forefathers. .At least, a 
Berlin correspondent of the London Observer 
is authority for saying that thereby she has 


-done nfore to consolidate German-American 


relationships and to convince those of German 
descent born on American soil that there exists 
another Germany apart from that of the war 
years than all the German books of propaganda 
ever written. But withal an incident of that 
reception portrayed by this writer shows that, 
even if a nineteen-year-old girl. does prove her- 
self to be one of the greatest swimmers of the» 
worid, she can still keep the happy attributes 


of girlhood. How is this for a touch of: that ° 


a eee i Id. vzenship, Dr. Marsh made it clear that the uni- 


‘{-yersities are not unaware that the world is with 
_increasing clarity judging the institutions of 
learning by the kind of men and women they 


human nature which makes 
kin:: . , \ : 


The young American girl understands very little. Ger~ : 


man, and during the address of the village mayor ‘she 


slipped away to the cowshed,. where she was discovere® . 


very overwrought but calmly happy with her -arms 


around a cow's neck. Such incidents.as these, -which | ' 


are. sufficient .to make American film directors own 


that real .life occasionally ‘has Ps better of them,are 


worth recording, from. their u 


: ; eniable .value to .inter- 
national politics. fe 


” ey 


and 


no means the last!) phase of that world search 
for rubber which is a sign of these industrial 
times. The problem, never any too simple, now 
offers an equation into which two new and 
potent. factors have been introduced. It has 
grown to be what Lincoln would have called 
“two-man-bucket size.” os 


Few people would ordinarily believe what a 
speaker before the British Medical Assaciation, 
meeting at. Nottingham, Eng., said in present- 
ing the report of the Medico-Political Commit- 


|. tee to the representative body of that organiza- 


tion concerning the prescribing of dangerous 
drugs by some doctors. “We have ample evi- 
dence,” he declared, ‘‘that members of our pro- 
fession and leading consultants in London do 
prescribe morphine and other drugs in large 
quantities at the request of patients, without 
seeing the patients. They live for fees, and sell 
these drugs to their patients.” This statement 
was made during a discussion of the report of 
the committee on morphine and heroin addic- 
tion, and was answered by the assurance that 
new regulations had been recently issued by 
the Home Secretary which would tend to pre- 
vent such conditions. Be that as it may, the 
type of thought back of the state of affairs that 
was described should be made public, for the 
light of properly directed publicity is a power- 
ful agency in correcting abuses. 


In his address before tha summer school 
graduates of Boston University, Dr. \Daniel L. 
Marsh, its president, 
reached the core of the 
problem of education 
citizenship when 
he declared that “the 
supreme ‘feed of this 
day is good men and 
‘women.” In dwelling 
upon the essential rela- 1g eee Bit 
tion between @haracter and education and citi- 


' Education, | 
Character 
and | 
| Citizenship ss | 


are seriding out. | | 


dowments and‘ courses of study, as in terms of 
Citizenship, of. ability to promote’ unselfish 
public service, is the value of the schools and 


Not so much: in terms of. buildings ana en-- 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


From A Lonpon CoRRESPONDENT 


SHORT while ago a deputation of Conservative 
_ members’ of ‘Parliament called upon Mr. Baldwin 
“and urged him to proceed*'with the reform of’ the 
House of Lords without further‘‘delay. It was essential, 
in their opinion, that there should be a strengthened House 
of Lords to deal with the -problems’ which would arise 
wher thé first Labor Government, possessed of a majority 
of its own in the House of Commons, came into power. 
The deputation, however, made no proposals as to how 
the reform should be carried outs It was silent on this 
vital point for the simple: but: sufficient: reason that its 
members could not agree among themselves as to how the 
House of Lords should be reformed: Mr. Baldwin replied 
that it was the intention of the Government to deal with 
the problem within the lifetime of the present Parliament 
but not immediately. And there, for the moment, this 
ancient. but still- unsolved problem stands. , 
+ + > 


People overseas often find it difficult to understand why 
it is that in a country which is politically as democratic 
as Great Britain, in which the government is entirely and 
continuously dependent on the support of popular opinion, 
an institution so anachronistic as the House of Lords should 
continue to function long after every similar institution 
has vanished not only from the New World but from 
Europe as well. How is it tkat a house consisting of some 
600 peers, who hold their t.cle ‘by hereditary right alone, 
yet of whom seldom more tran seventy attend the debates 
of the upper house, is able to maintain its position in 
these democratic days? : 

The answer is twofold. The first is that, despite the 
antiquated system on which the House of Lords is founded, 
it acts as an excellent second chamber in practice. A 
large proportion of the peers: who attend its sessions regu- 
larly are men of wide experience in public life or the busi- 
ness world who have been ennobled by reason of their 
success. Their criticism of legislation and foreign policy, 
therefore, is often wiser and saner if less representative 
than that of the elected members of the lower house. 

At the same time the House of Lords, feeling the weak- 
ness of its position as bemg unrepresentative, and knowing 
that the House of Commons, under the Parliament Act, 
can pass any legislation it likes over its veto in little more 
than two years, does not attempt to provoke conflicts with 
the. House’ of Commons on matters about which that 
House, or public opinion, have really made up its mind. 
It. can delay and revise legislation but it cannot obstruct 
as so many second chambers are inclined to do. The 
popular will is in fact paramount. In practice, therefore, 
very little ig heatd in criticism of the way in which the 
House’ of Lords functions. | 

+ + ; 

The second reason for the persistence of the House of 
Lords as at present. constituted is the difficulty of finding 
an ‘alternative.’ It is broadly ‘true that.a reform which 
would satisfy the House of Lords would be rejected by the 


On the one hand what are the powers of the reformed 
house to be, on the other how is it to be composed? Politi- 
cal circles have disputed about these two points ever since 
the passage of the Parliament Act of 1911, with its still 
unfulfilled promise of reform, and, as the silence of the 
deputation showed, even the Conservative members who 
are agreed upon the necessity for immediate reform are 
still unable to agree upon its character. 

So far as composition is concerned, is the hereditary 
element to be retained at all? The House of Lords under 
present conditions will .certainly not pass any reform 
scheme which does not permit the existing peers to elect 
from among their own number at least a considerable frac- 
tion of the reformed house. Yet the House of Commons 
will certainly not agree to restoring the veto power to 
the House of Lords, the thing which those who are most 
apprehensive of a Socialist Government care most about, 
if the power to veto its acts is to pass from generation to 
generation by hereditary right. 

As a matter of fact the House of Commons does not 
really believe in a wholly elective second chamber at all, 
for a Second chamber elected by the people would imme- 
diately set up to be a rival in influence and authority to 
the now all-powerful House of Commons. If the coequal 
power of the old House of Lords were given to it, it would 
in fact soon become the more important chamber of the 
two. Yet unless its powers are enlarged beyond what they 
are today, the second chamber ceases altogether to be 
that defense against revolutionary or unconsidered action 
byxa temporary majority which is its ultimate function. 

. ee, > 

So the controversy sways backward and forward. 
There are many shrewd observers who believe that it will 
prove to be impossible, even for the present Conserva- 
tive Government with its immense majority in both houses 
of Parliament, to secure sufficient agreement among its 
followers, granted that it could reach agreement within its 
own ranks, to put through any measure of reform before 
its term expires. If so the old House of Lords will obtain 
another lease of years, a lease which is likely to last until 
it challenges a fight by throwing out some first class bill 
of a Labor Government. 

The problem of the second chamber is one of the fun- 
damental problems of democracy all over the world. 
Nowhere has a really satisfactory system yet been worked 
out. The idea behind the second chamber is that it is nec- 
essarv to have some means of correcting ‘the inevitable 
impulsiveness and lack of balance characteristic of a popu- 
lar house elected periodically by universal suffrage. Single 
chamber government lends itself too readily to the action 
and reaction of mob feeling to be a satisfactory system 
of democracy. ae 

The United States Constitution despite its extremely 
democratic form ‘contains’ an immense variety of checks 
on popular action. Legislation requires the concurrence of 
both houses of Congress ahd the assent of the President, 


race as foreigners to whom he has almost no “universities being estimated. .And ‘that -the he as 
| House of Commons and that a reform which would satisfy | and even then is only operative if the Supreme Court 


obligations at all. It is this second and purely 
self-regarding aspect of nationalism which is the 
real impediment in the way of progress toward 
disarmament and world peace. For so long: as 
nations are dominated by the slogan, “My :coun- 
try first, last and all the time, my country, right 
or wrong,” armaments will be built to promote 
the national ends, and conflicts of interest will 
arise between peoples seeking nationalist ends 
which will be soluble only by war. sew 

The truth, of course, is that stated by St. Paul 
in‘ his famous speech on Mars Hill in Athens 
nearly 2000 years ago. “God that made the 
world and all things therein, .. . hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on al] 
the face of the earth.” Mankind is in reality one 
great family, one brotherhood, and it is not 
until the nations are willing to abate their. na- 
tionalism sufficiently to accept this truth in- 
stead of the glorification of their own selfish 
national identity as the guiding star of their 
international policy, that armaments and war 
will begin to abate from the face of the earth. 


2 ; . “aps Bs, oF 
With all else that the next session of. the. 
Congress at Washington will discuss and (in 
wp ~.  gome - part) act. upon, 
further’ legislation “for 

the Philippines is sure 
to be, considered. Mr. 
Bacon’s bill, Already in- 
troduced *in: the. lower 
chamber, will force this, 
while . Colonel’: Thomp- 
son’s report to the Pres=> 

ident, of course, must tend to bring debate for- 
ward. The New York representative’ proposes 
that Mindanao and certain smaller adjacent 
islands be withdrawn from the. control of the 
Manila Government, the contention, being.that. 
the Muhammadan Moros of the: southern ‘terri- 
tories are so opposed, racially,andtraditionally, . 


| Factors i 

».. In the. 

||. Philippines 
ada oN 


oan 


to the Christian Filipinos of the north that civil, 
strife will be averted and general progress fur-.. 


thered if they are left to deal- wholly with the - 
American authorities. .As is emphatically evi- . 
dent, this suggestion meets with quite as.much 


acknowledged leaders in educational affairs are 


eager to meet the needs of.a hew era in-educa- 


-tion is evidenced in Dr. Marsh’s further. dec- 
-laration that “the discovery of-truth and the 

acquisition of knowledge ave vastly important; 
but character is‘more im 


cleverness as the sun outshines an electrie light.” 
It is, indeed, ‘sufficiently obvious.that a man 


of literary and other attainments*who is lack- 
| ing ih the @ssential elernent of goodness might, 


concéivably, be the worst sort. of citizen. But 
one. who,’ as fundamental to his, training, is 
grounded in the rudiments of goodness will be 
allegiant to a good goyernment:;: he. ‘will be 
intérested, not only in the making of good laws, 
but also in‘the upholding and the enforcing of 
them. And the world is\ asking of its educa- 
tional systems that.they undertake to do their 
full part. in thus preparing ~young men and 
women effectually to carry 
_&€ivilization,..- ae 
This ideal. of an education fundamentally 


| smi rtant. Cleverness is- 
not to be despised, but goodness outshines mere ° 


om the affairs of. 


the House of Commons would be rejected by the House 
of. Lords. -Nor has publie opinion as yet developed any 
definite views on the subject, one way or the other. It is 
content for the time being with things 4s they are. 

The problem of reform centers about two difficulties. 


congjders that it comes within the four corners of the 


i Constitution. Thé real problem in Great Britain is to find 


some similar method of creating a check on democratic 
impulsiveness which has _ a. firmer foundation than an 
hereditary right to sit in the House of Lords. 


- The World’s Great. Capitals: The Week in Berlin 


oe 7 BERLIN 
6s HE Union for European Agreement” is the name 
fhe a new society which has just been formed here 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Walter Schuecking, 
one of-Germany’s most notable supporters of the League 
of Nations. »Similar associations, it is said, have been 
formed at the same time in other countries. The German 
branch has: jus® issued an appeal in which it is stated that 
the Locarno Agreement was the beginning of the recon-. 
ciliation of the Eurfopean nations, but’ that the govern- 
ments of the various countries could only pave the way, 
while it was the task of the’people themselves to come 
together for the purpose of close co-operation. 
It is necessary, the appeal continues, that the European 
nations should come to,terms among themselves. This 


at sea they had shown remarkable courage they felt a 
little shy in the big strange city, but the Dutch authori- 
ties, according to a report in a Berlin newspaper, dis- 
carded all red tape and made the three young adven- 
turers feel at home. The superintendent of the locks sup- 
plied them with food, the harbor officials showed them a 
secure place to anchor, and a firm in Amsterdam even 
went as far as to show them parts of Holland in a motor- 
boat. The three youngsters intend to sail back the same 


way they came. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judge of their suitability, and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
thia newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


- When the nations honestly rate the service of approval from the politicos of Luzon-as the idea | sound is not a new one, although the present 


humanity as highly as they rate the service of 
themselves the millennial day of perpetual 
peace will have dawned. i | 
This does not mean that all nations will 
immediately sink their separate nationality and 
unite to form a.single world state under a single 
world constitution, though that may well be 
the ultimate end. Progress to that goal must 
inevitably be gradual, for it can only be 
attained as national civilizations are permeated 
_ by wider ideals and new understanding, as a 
world language comes to be accepted as the 
universal medium of thought, as discovery and 
enterprise make the communications over the 
earth even better,and more rapid than they are 
today. But long before.these results are 
attained the growth of a world patriotism to 
balance the prevalent national patriotisms 
would have~brought into sight agreements 
about the limitation of armaments ‘and for the 
prevention of war which, as Geneva shows, stil] 
seem to be far out of reach. 
‘The elements which -hinder progress today 
are not difficult to recognize. Since the armi- 


stice how many nations have really put the in-_ 


terests of humanity on a par: with their own 
national interests? If the nations ‘ot the world 
really want to make progréss toward peace and 
disarmament it will be by hammering away at 
- the selfishness of their own nationalism rather 
than by discussing the elusive details of military 
| po egal cages seemed at disarmament. confer- 
nces, while leaving their national - } 
ado 1 ‘selfishness 


2 For the first time in history democracy is being 
_ tried out, and this puts a hitherto’ unknown 
+5 doe = ey = gr upon or people. 
 wagipashaage a is the opinion; of 
" A Helpful William G. S.- Abowis, 


‘ hetamatie of Political 
|. of Modern || eory and’ Institutions 


‘in the University ‘of Ox- 
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Anglo-Saxon organ- 


bodies is the one thing 


of 


> 4 f 


bodies is the one thi 
é State to go on increasing | Sta 


of an Ulster independent of the rest of Ireland © 
met from the Dublin Republicans. Mr:..Quezon. 
instantly changed his tactics, setting opposition 
to the Bacon measure first and the indepen@-. 
ence question second, which surely announces 
how he views this newer phase of the situation. 
It has been said that ‘ulterior. motives lurk’ 
behind: the Bacon bill. On the oné hand, it must 
militate against the “immediate independence” 
program, since it could not\but be that a pres- 
ent division of. the archipelago would lessen 
whatever. reasonableness may now seem inher- 
ent to a scheme for absolute independence for 
either part. On the other hand, Mindanao and . 
Basilan, placed under. the-direct government of . 
Congress, :without the Manila chambers acting 
in any intermediary capacity, would: make 
promptly possible the devélopment of. their 
lands in rubber, a move which, at this writing, 
is prevented by local laws prohibiting the indi- 
vidual or corporate ownership of tracts large 
enough to make rubber planting profitable; 


2500 acres, is the limit now allowed. Further, » 


existing law restricts the importation of labor, 


which, it is held, would be imperative if. planta- { 


tions are to be worked adequately. 


- Inearly August a bill was brought ‘into the 


House at Manila to meet this agrarian con- 
tingency. It provides for leasing a maximum 


_of 450,000 acres to any one corporation for 
‘rubber production, stipulates that 61 per cent 


of such corpoyation shall be owned by citizens 
of the United States or the Philippines, and 
specifies that leases shall run-not more than 
severity-five years, at the end of which period 
the land reverts to the Government. General 


“Wood has urged some such. measure, cautioning 


the Legislature to include, in any law adopted, 
safeguards to insure to the Filipinos or-citizens 
of “the States” prior rights in development and 
control.” With the “menace” of the Bacon bill 


‘in ‘the’ background—“menacd¢d,” that is, ‘as 


viewed by the Manila législators—this_pro- 
ans has large chance of approval in the near 
u 
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seen the latest (though by © 


increasing emphasis.upon.the moral and ‘spir- 


itual as against the merely material training - 


perhaps freshly augurs‘f6r a higher quality of 
citizenship for the future. The true leading out 
of the child or:the youth must’éver be toward a 
knowledge ‘and just, appreciation of righteous 
government and of the individual’s ‘true rela- 
tion to it. And’a genuine understanding of’ the 
power and permanence of good supplies the 
needed standard for. such education. It was 
long ago that one wise instructor, in admonish- 
ing his son te*search for knowledge and‘ under- 
standing as for hid treasure, gave as the rea- 


/sonable end’ of.such education, “that thou 


“mayest walkin the way of good men, and keep 


‘the paths of the righteous.” 


| Random Ramblings |= 


_ $@ they are going to raise rice in Ireland! An 
Indian prince from Bombay intends to try it, anyhow. 
He has bought a castle in Connemara, Ireland, where 
he will live part of each year, and he believes that 
district will produce good rice. It is now up to some 
Connemara Irishman‘to go to India and show ’em how 
to raise Irish potatoes. . 


The American motorcar workers have trebled pro- 
duction since 1914, according to the United States 
Department of Labor. There is no measure to show 
how much prohibition has been responsible for this 
result, but few will deny that it has heen sober workers 

*on_ their jobs every day that has helped to make the 
record. (i: ) 

The newspapers report that “10 A. M. Degrees Were 
Awarded” at the Bread Loaf School of English in Ver- 
mont. All of which suggests that one has to get up in 
the morning to keep pace with the language these days. 


<—1<— 
“Two men looked through prison bars; one saw. . 


mud, the other stars,” says a writer in the -London 
» Times. To which might be added: Even though you w. 


feel sad; look upward, you won't feel so bad. - 
: 7 e 4 


Saint-Just, the famousf}eader in the French Revo- 
. lution, said, “It is the cool man who, rules.” Certainly 
this proved a fact in: the United States. ‘ 
<0 
A recent tabulatfon shows that there are 1,704,300 
Smiths in the United States. Evidently each Smith is 
the “one man in a hundred.” | : 
<<0a 


Even if you did want to drive a horse and bhggy, 
where would you find a hitching post if you wanted to 
bide a:-wee? — es 3 

<——0—t 

Traffic policemen seem to be a contented lot—at 
least they do a lot of whistling on their jobs. 

' ath, * dy 


Isn’t it odd. that-a slakine fund should tome in 
so handy in floating a debt? . ices 
| ; 
To avoid getting into tight places, guard against 
loose talk. 
—— vt 


Many a cucumber will soon find itself in a pickle. 
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‘Another overhead expense—f fal hats for the family. |} 


new. order ‘of things, it is pointed out, will necessarily lead 
to disarmament, but the assurance must be given that 
the moral guarantees which will take the place of military 
guarantees will not be violated. The purpose of the new 
society, the appeal concludes, is- to unite all persons in 
Germanywho are in favor of peaceful understanding 
among the nations. It is signed by such prominent men 
as Chancellor Dr. Wilhelm Marx, Foreign Minister Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, Herr Paul Loebe, president of the 
Reichstag,. Count Johann-Heinrich von Bernstorff, former 
German Ambassador in Washington, Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein and Gerhart Hauptmann, among ‘others. 
oe | 

From Berlin to Denmark and back for sixteen marks 
and twenty pfennigs, or less than four dollars, is the latest 
Sunday trip worked out by the German Railway Company. 
For this’ purpose arrangements were made for a special 
train having only fourth-class carriages ‘to leave Berlin 
early one Sunday morning for Warnemuende’ where the 
ferry carrying the Berlin-Copenhagen express across to 
Denmark is taken to Gjedsen, the Danish port. The sea 
voyage there and back lasts four hours. At midnight the 
Sunday trippers were to be back in Berlin. Though the 
sum charged for these excursions may appear very small, 
yet few are able to avail themselves of the opportunities 
thus being offered here, because the low wages and high 
cost of living place even such comparatively cheap trips 
beyond the reach of the great majority. 

ate in Se : 

Among recent notable foreign guests in Berlin have been 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Prof. Harry-Elmer Barnes, both from 
the United States, and Dr. Willidm McGovern, the Eng- 


lish Jan oti Doctor Eddy is‘ leading a party of Ameri- 


olars through Europe and spent a week in the 
German capital. Every morning special lectures were 
given for him:in the German High School for Politics here 
on political, economic, social and cultural conditions in 
Germany. Among the lecturers were Anton Erkelenz, chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, Prof: Otto Hoetsch, the 
foreign political expert of the German Nationals Party, and 
Prof. Ludwig Quidde who heads the pacifist movement in 
this country. : | 

Doctor Eddy and: his party were to proceed from here 
to Prague, Vienna and Romé, each member of the party 
selecting the capital he wished to visit. Professor Barnes 
gave a number of lectures during‘his stay here. Dr. Wil- 
liam McGovern, who has just returned from an expedi- 
tion through the forests of Brazil which he had undertaken 
for a German film company, has been arranging his films 
and preparing a book here which will be published in 
autumn in-English and German under the title of “The 
Amazon River.” Dr. McGovern traversed 1500 kilometers 
of unexplored territory devoid«of ‘ways and with hardly 
any means for obtaining food.’ For many days the expedi- 


can sc 


tion had to cut its way through ‘thick: undergrowth. This 


is the first time that an English explorer has worked to- 

gether with a German film company. | 

Spy FE er Pe J 
Dr. Hans Luther, the former German chancellor under 

whom the Locarno Agreement ‘was signed and who, as 

Minister of Finance, contributed much to the stabilization 

of the German mark after the “inflation, has just left for 


the West Indies’ and.South America. where he intends 


to spend his holidays and do some*climbing in the moun- 
tains. After having resigned his post as chancellor, Doctor 
Luther was appointed one of the directors of the German 
Railway Company. ‘ 3 


ee > | 
Three German boys, aged 16, left Hamburg recently 
in their. small sailing boat only three meters long and 


one meter broad and, without compass or maps, sailed 


| along the German: and Dutch coast until they came to- 


the large Zuider Zee. Here they turned their small craft 


southward and finally reached Amsterdam. Whereas out 
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“Politics Keen in California” 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN ScreNcE Monitor: 


In a letter to the Editor in your issue of Aug: 5 headed 
“Polities Keen in California,” the writer, John D. Works 
of Los Angeles, makes several:statements which are entirely 
contrary to the facts developed in the California primary 
campaign and which would seem to indicate that the 
writer had not closely followed. the fecord as it is estab- 
lished ‘at this time. Mr. Works says: 


Lineberger has been a pronounced opponent of the 
World Court from the beginning. 


And thereafter Mr. Works says: 


Lineberger .is a man with the courage of his con- 
Yictions and is fearlessly expressing his convictions. 


The fact is that Mr. Lineberger, as a member of Con- 
gress, on March 3, 1925, voted for the Burton Resolution 
recommending adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice with the Harding-Hughes reservations. 
On Nov. 2, 1925, he wrote to Miss Mary J.. Workman, 
secretary of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, at Los Angeles, Calif., as follows: 


I am against our entry into the League of Nations, 
but*I am in favor of our entry into the World Court on 
the basis first proposed by the late President Harding, 
in his St. Louis address, and later endorsed and cham- 
pioned by the present Chief Executive, President Cool-- 


idge. 


Mr. Lineberger did not announce any. change in his 
views until March, 1926, after announcing his candidacy 
for the Senate, at which time he issued a pamphlet stating, 


in part: 


I am opposed to America violating every principle by 
entering a court and system which is-sure, sooner or 
later, to make us parties to, or victims of innumerable 


foreign intrigues. . 


Since issuing the foregoing pamphlet, Mr. Lineberger 
has again shifted his position to that of favoring “a court” 
and objecting to “the court” for which Senator Short- 
ridge voted. 

_ Mr. Works further says: . 
. Shortridge, with characteristic Weakness, is saying 


nothing in support of the World Court although he voted 
for it in the Senate, and is dumb on the prohibition issue. 


On the contrary, Senator Shortridge in his San Francisco 
speech on July 29, said (San Francisco Chronicle, 
July 29): | 

Alluding to the World Court question and the foreign 
policies of the Government, Senator Shortridge declared: 
“T want peace on earth. Every’ good man, every good 
woman, every civilized man and woman on this earth is 
praying for that blessed day. And America has taken 
her stand in favor of settling controversies in a court 
rather than by a bloody, dripping sword on the battle 
field. We have given our recognition to the World Court. 
I believe that our action of. the House and Senate and 
the Président, almost unanimous, has met, and will meet 
‘the approval of the American people.” 


As to being “dumb: on the prohibition issue” Senator 
Shortridge has repeatedly stated that he stands with 
President-Coolidge on his national as well as international 
policies, which is a complete platform. in this respect.. _ 

It ma: not be amiss to say that the press of California 
in the early days of this campaign carried-the endorse- 
ment of Judge Clarke by John D. Works, and some months 
later Mr. Works withdrew his endorsement of Judge 
.Clarke and issued an endorsement of Mr. Lineberger. It 
seems that everyone changes except Senator Shortridge, 
and that he is the one man who has “the eourage of 
convictions and is fearlessly expressing his convictions,” 

i A J. R. KNowLaND, ° 
. President gpd Publisher, Oakland Tribune, 
Oakland, Cali, aes eS ye 
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